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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


i IS the way with art that once we know and love the 
best we cannot be satisfied with any other than the 
best. You who find your deepest satisfaction in the 
music of the immortals—men such as Wagner, Liszt 
and our own MacDowell—surely when you buy a 
piano, you can be satisfied only with the instrument 
which these men used themselves, the Instrument of the 
Immortals. For when you buy a piano you do not buy 
a thing of wood and metal—it is music that you buy— 
the greatest of the arts. Once your fingers touch the key- 
board of the Steinway—once you know the eloquence of 


its response—once you drink the beauty of its tone, for 
you there can be no other piano. You would be just as 
unwilling to own another instrument as Paderewski would 
be, or Rachmaninoff, or Hofmann. Each time you hear 
the Steinway its voice means more to you. With each new 
year it grows into your life. Its voice, as a great critic 
exclaimed, is a benediction to the soul, its presence a privi- 
lege to the eye. Is itany wonder the Steinway is the piano 
chosen by the greatest composers, pianists and teachers? 
Is it any wonder so many people say: “It is the dream 
of my life to own a Steinway” ? 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 


Painted for the 
Steinway 
Collection 


by Ernest Blumenschein 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE - 





ALL MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


Hirt AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
New YorRK 
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The Bumper: Sorry, old man, but I couldn’t possibly have prevented itt. 
The Bumpee: Of course you could—you could have had Kelly-Springficld Kant-Slip 
Cords on your car; then you wouldn’t have skidded. 


HE element of safety is only one of the many ad- 

vantages of the new Kant-Slip Cord. — The 
same long, uninterrupted mileage that has always 
been a Kelly characteristic is maintained. Economies 
in manufacture and greatly increased production 
have, however, brought the price of Kellys down to 
that of other makes which have always sold for less 





Advertisement than Kellys. Now, it costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
Vanity Fair is published monthly by the Vanity Fair Pub. Co., Inc., 19 West 44th Street, New York. SUBSCRIP- Vol. No. 18, No. 

VANITY FAIR TIONS for the United States, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, $3.00 a year in advatice, Entered as second 

March 1922 class matter, March 3, 1914, at the Post Office, N. Y., under act of March 3. 1879. 
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Tue Brewster car, both chassis and body, is essen- 
tially custom made. It is highly specialized to meet 
the demands of urban traffic and social usage. 


It has the beauty and smartness of a victoria drawn 
by a stylish pair. And the maximum of smoothness, 
flexibility and quietness is attained in mechanical per- 
formance. 


Dignity and beauty in appearance, and luxurious 
comfort are not secured at the sacrifice of economy, 
since the life of the Brewster is practically unlimited. 


Brewster & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


In New England: 


G. W. CANTERBURY, 967 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
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HEUSEN 
the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


HE difference between the VAN HEUSEN Collar and 
ordinary collars is not merely that one is soft and the 
others stiff. 
The VAN HEUSEN Collar is as stylish as it is soft; and as 
sensible as it is stylish. 
Ordinary collars have no style apart from their stiffness; and 
no sense apart from their starch. 
The VAN HEUSEN Collar tempers its style to the shorn neck. Ordi- 


nary collars have as little consideration for a neck’s curves as a round 
hole has for a square peg. 


The VAN HEUSEN Collar achieves dressiness through suppleness. 
Ordinary collars strive for stateliness through starchiness. 


The VAN HEUSEN Collar drapes itself stylishly around a man’s 
neck as a skillful tailor drapes a smart business suit around his body. 


* * * * * 


The VAN HEUSEN is no more like the ordinary soft collar than a 
Tuxedo is like an old golf suit. 


It is true, as a well-known haberdasher wrote: “carefully dressed men 
take off their hats to the VAN HEUSEN Collar.” 
But it’s even more significant that they bare their necks to it. 


Nine styles, quarter sizes from 131% to 20. Price fifty cents. 


No Starching No Rough Edges 
Will Not Wilt os 
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Copyright 1922, by 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORA TION.1225 BROADWAY-NEW YORK 
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UPERBA 

CRAVATS 

MADE OF 

1 MIGEL S 
TALLY*HO! 


SILKS _ 





———— 


Cl: Springtime Four-In-Hand in “TAL-LY-HO?" 
Silks has the snap of a whip-crack. Not just a 
piece of silk, but a masterpiece of silk weaving. 
Procurable in Stunning Stripes and in Individualistic 
Fiqures imposed upon a twinkling, heather-hued sure 
face, though neither the weave nor the designs are 
procurable in any Scarfs but SUPERBA Cravats 
made of Migel's Far-Famed “TAL-LY-HO1" Silks. 
On sale by Firstclass Haberdashers through- 


out the United States and offered in New York 
exclusively by the four John David Shops 


H.C. COHN & CO., Scarf Makers, ROCHESTER, N. YU. 
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This illustration 
and the Street Line 
are being featured ; oe . 
in the smartest LL ee : ‘ 


WALLSTREET 


where. 

Wallstreet collar is specially cut to give ample tie- 
room at the throat and its well-proportioned 
points are buttoned down, or not, as you prefer. 
French or cricket cuffs, also as you prefer. Wall- 
street is also made with regulation neckband. 








There’s the sturdy wear of poplin in the Wall- 
street shirt. Its fine material is the very best qual- 
ity, woven to our special order and available in 
either white or tan. And the style that’s in the 
shirt wears even better than the cloth itself. The 


Wallstreet is one of the Street Line, a special grouping of Ide shirts with soft collars. These 

shirts ave executed in a variety of fine materials with characteristic Ide styling and work- 

manship. They include many exclusive features—the smart Ide cricket cuff, for instance, 
which can be turned back over its button to prevent soiling and save wear. 











GEO. P. IDE & 
CO., INC. 


TROY, N.Y. 
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LISSUE 


HAN DKERCHIEFS 


—give the finishing touch to a man’s apparel. They are as necessary as a 
correct hat, shirt or cravat. With the lustre of silk and the excellence of 
fine linen, LISSUE is authentic in style and most practical in use. Their 
fine hem-stitched edges and colored borders, in smart shades (guaranteed 
fast colors), make possible a selection to please the individual fancy. 


Each LISSUE bears the TOOTAL guarantee label—your absolute assur- 
ance of quality, indelible colors and perfect workmanship. 


LISSUE handkerchiefs are made for both men and women. Men’s size, 
17x17, with distinctive colored border designs or all white, 50c each. 
Women’s size in colored borders and all white 12x12, 35c each. 


For sale by best Men’s Furnishers and Leading Retailers 


If your dealer does not carry LISSUE send us a postcard with his name 
and we will put you in touch with our full line of these handkerchiefs. 


LISSUE is a guaranteed fabric made by The Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Company, one of England’s famous 
manufacturers of fine textiles. TOOTAL spindles 
and looms have been weaving their fame around 
a pleased and satisfied world for more than a 
hundred years. TOOTAL means standardized 
quality, with full guarantees. 








Other TOOTAL products are: 
NAMRIT (Regd. ): The Indelible printed and 


all white Voile, made in a large variety of 
neat designs in white and navy grounds. 


TARANTULLE (Regd.): The fine quality 
Cotton Fabric for home-sewn Lingerie 
and Infants’ wear, made in three qualities, 
Standard, Fine and Superfine. 


TOOTAL’S SHIRTINGS: Red Label and 
Blue Label qualities, colors guaranteed fast. 


TOOTAL’S PIQUE: Made in white and 
indelible colors. 


TOBRALCO (Regd.): The Cotton Wash- 


dress Fabric in world-wide use. Made in 
all White Designs and indelible colors. 


Always look for the name on the selvedge. 








Tue TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE COMPANY, Lr. 


387 FOURTH AVENUE at 27th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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EMPI E B'way & 40 St. N.Y. Evs. 8:20 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:20 


CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


DORIS 
KEANE 


in the Comedy of Court Intrigue 


“THE CZARINA” 


By MELCHIOR LENGYEL & LAJOS BIRO 
Produced by Gilbert Miller. 




















GLOBE THEATRE 


‘THE BIGGEST SENSATION’ 
Musical of this or any other season. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM presents 


GOOD MORNING 
DEARIE 


By Jerome Kern & Anne Caldwell 
Staged by Edward Royce 


with A STAR in EVERY ROLE including: 
, OSCAR SHAW, HAR- 
N, ADA LEWIS, WILLIAM 
KENT, MAURICE and LEONORA HUGHES, 
THE SIXTEEN SUNSHINE GIRLS and THE 
GLOBE ENSEMBLE. 








Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 








CORT THEATRE, West 48th Street. Eves. 8:15. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday at 2:15 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


WALLACE EDDINGER 
AND MARY NASH 


“CAPTAIN APPLEJACK”’ 


A New Comedy by WALTER HACKETT 
New York and London’s Biggest Success 








THE MUSIC BOX 


«THE HUB OF NEW YORK"’ 
SAM H. HARRIS OFFERS 


IRVING BERLIN’S 
‘MUSIC BOX REVUE”’ 


BEST MUSICAL SHOW EVER MADE 
IN AMERICA 


WORLD’S PRETTIEST CHORUS 











KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


‘‘Bull Dog Drummond’”’ 


A Real Melodrama Founded on “A Book of 
Adventure” by SAPPER ; 
(From a Full Season of Thrills and Surprise 
at Wyndham’s, London) with 
A. E. MATTHEWS and a Distinguished Cast 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 











SAM H. HARRIS THEATRE 
West 42nd St., New York 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


“Six Cylinder Love” 
A COMEDY 
By William Anthony McGuire with 
ERNEST TRUEX 














THEATRE, W. 42 St. Ev. 8:20 


SELWYN Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 
ARTHUR gor eee’ Presents 
JOSEPH LILLIAN 


CAWTHORN LORRAINE 
THE BLUEKITTEN 


A MUSICAL COMEDY REVELATION 








ASINO B’ aged * Py way o8. 
A CARLTON SUCCESS! ! 
JULIA SANDERSON in 


TANGERINE 


MUSICAL COMEDY SATIRE 
Best Seats $2.50 
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Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HIS is an odd and active season 

for Arthur Hopkins. He has done 

nothing so unusual as the Hopkins- 
Jones-Barrymore Macbeth of last Feb- 
ruary; yet 1921-22 promises to be the 
strangest and busiest year he has ever 
had. The busiest because he has als 
ready produced five plays and promises 
at least two more. The strangest bee 
cause he is not given to such activity, 
and the plays he has staged have had 
amusing outcomes. 

He has given New York an excellent, 
if slightly tinseled play, in Zoe Akins’ 
Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting, and in spite of 
the tinsel and the very good acting of 
Marjorie Rambeau, it has stayed only 
half the time that such a supposedly 
popular piece should stay in any but a 
season as bad as this one. He stooped 
to the level of the boulevardier Bern- 
stein to find a flashy and effective ve- 
hicle for Lionel Barrymore; and in three 
months The Claw exhausted its audi- 
ences as well as the critics. The Idle 
Inn, the Yiddish play translated and 
considerably altered to suit the Ameri- 
can public, collapsed with Ben-Ami in 
a few weeks. Anna Christie, another ex- 
ploration of the gutter of life by that 
notoriously sombre fellow, Eugene 
O'Neill, quite surprisingly took the post 
after a bad start and nosed out the 
plays whose popular appeals were ex- 
But 
that has ever been the way with Hop- 
kins. His desperately artistic produc- 
tions have so frequently saved him 
from his disastrous attempts to pick 
winners. Remember a certain pessi- 
mistic play by Tolstoy named Redemp- 
tion, a bloody unsympathetic thing 
called The Jest, the airy-fairy foolery 
of Clare Kummer, the dream-play, The 
Poor Little Rich Girl. I am not for- 
getting the arrant popularity—in both 
senses—of On Trial. But another man- 
agement shared it with Hopkins, and 
what is such a lapse beside the spec- 
tacle of Shakespeare—the Shakespeare 
of Richard III at that—made into a 
long run playwright, whom only a star’s 
ill-health could stop? 


The Deluge Again 


NE of Hopkins’ most artistic, yet 

least successful productions, The Del- 
uge, is now dignifying the passion for 
revivals which descended on Broadway 
this season. With his incorrigible opti- 
mism and a lamentable lack of self- 
control, Hopkins originally dashed this 
play onto the stage in the very warm 
August of 1917. In spite of the natural 
indifference of the buyers from Keokuk, 
it remained a sharp memory for those 
who value understanding in the play- 
house. Curiously enough, it was the 
play in which the star of Anna Christie, 
Pauline Lord, first registered upon the 
consciousness of Broadway. Rather 
more curiously, this drama of life in a 
Mississippi River town, written by the 
Swede Hennig Berger after some years 
of residence in the Middle West, is now 
being exhibited by Goldwyn in a film- 
version called The Sin Flood. 


“The Old Soak” as a Play 


NE of the best-loved stories that 
any American writer has put forth 
in a decade is soon to reach the stage. 
This is none other than the very human 
and very brief narrative, The Old Soak, 
with which Don Marquis, the columnist 
of the New York Sun, bulged out the 
circumference of his ever-widening cir- 
cle of readers and devotees. Philip 
Goodman, the publisher of Arthur Hop- 
kins’ arresting little volume of the- 
atrical esthetics, How’s Your Second 
Act? originally announced the impend- 














ing production of The Old Soak. Put- 


ting this and that together, it is not 
at all difficult to credit the rumours 
that the Marquis play will be among 
Hopkins’ outgivings in February or 
March. 

Something more than rumour places 
yet a.new star under Hopkins’ direction. 
Grace George will be put forward in the 
near future in a comedy over which he 
will exercise a chastening hand. Per- 
haps the intervention of Hopkins may 
give Miss George the success which she 
has deserved and lacked since her rep- 


ertory seasons of Major Barbara, The | 


New York Idea, The Liars and other 
standard comedies. The vehicle for 
Miss George will probably be The Ex- 
quisite Hour, by Margaret Wright. 


Marie Lohr Arrives 


ITH exchange what it is, it some- 

times seems a trifle odd that so few 
English men and women—except for 
novelists, historians, war correspondents, 
economists and cther lecturers—have 
descended upon us. Perhaps the actors 
have heard that the New York stage 
is financially little better off than the 


London stage this season, and the double | 
At | 


income taxes have done the rest. 
any rate, no British star of note has 
visited America this year—unless we 
include our own Doris Keane. This 
fact is not the only reason for the inter- 
est displayed in announcements of Marie 
Lohr’s projected repertory on Broad- 
way. Miss Lohr, who was only begin- 
ning to be heard from in London in the 
years before the war, will appear first 
in the dramatization of Robert Hichens’ 
The Voice from the Minaret, which the 
Selwyns once announced. It is the 
natural hope of A. H. Woods, 


that the American public will not insist 
on seeing the other pieces in her list, 
Fedora, Her Destiny, and The Marion- 
ettes. The last two, as well as the Sar- 
dou piece, are from the French. 


Other Revivals 


FTER the storm of trash like the | 


stage Trilby, Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine, Bought and Paid For, and The 
Squaw Man, which the managerial craze 
for revivals let loose upon Broadway, it 
is no small joy to learn that two older 
plays of distinction besides The Deluge 
are to be brought back before the sea- 
son is over. One of these, John Gals- 
worthy’s gently ironic comedy, 
Pigeon, will have reached the 
wich Village Theatre before this appears 
in print. Edward Goodman, formerly 
director of the Washington Square Play- 
ers, is to become an active producer 
with this revival. The Pigeon was origi- 
nally mounted by Winthrop Ames, with. 
Russ Whytal as the quiet, lovable and 
gullible artist with whom the helpless 
take refuge; Frank Reicher played the 
French vagabond brilliantly and Pamela 
Gaythorne, seen last in The Great Brox- 
opp, was the heroine. 


Whitford Kane will play the artist, 


doubtless in a more ruddy vein; Georges | 
Renavent will play the vagabond and | 


Edna James the girl. 

Still more interesting and inspiriting 
is the discovery thet William Harris, Jr., 
is considering the reproduction of 
Brieux’s best play, Les Hannetons. This 
comedy of the poor fellow who can no 
more escape the domesticity of his mis- 
tress than he might the domesticity of a 
wife, was put on at the Comedy The- 
atre some ten years ago by Laurence 
Irving and his wife, Mabel Hackney, the 
English players who were drowned in 
the Empress of Ireland disaster. Irving 
made the translation and called the play 
at one time The Affinity, and at an- 
other The Incubus. 


under | 
whose guidance the tour is taking place, | 


The | 
Green- | 








THE SELWYNS’ 


SUCCESSES 





Somerset Maugham’s Comedy 


66 4 
The Circle” 
With 
Jchn Drew and Mrs. Leslie Carter 
Now Playing New York City 


Mme. PETROVA 


Appearing in person 
in 


“The White Peacock” 


Now playing Comedy Theatre, N. Y, 


JANE COWL 
“Smilin’ Thru” 


en tour 




















Henry W. Savage Offerings 


Broadway Successes Now on Tour 


A Glorious New Production of 
Lehar’s World Famous Operetta 


“THE MERRY WIDOW” 


With an Incomparable Singing Cast, Operatic 
Ensemble and Grand Opera Orchestra, Scenes 
by Joseph Urban, Costumes by Peggy Hoyt. 


MITZI 


in the Musical Romance 


“LADY BILLY” 

















The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2 o'clock 
Evenings at 8 o'clock 

















| TIMES SQ. THEATRE—W. 42d ST. 


"BEST_PLAY INTOWN 
y ALLAN POLLOCK 


‘” 4m CLEMENCE DANE'S 


‘ABIll of Divorcement 












For this revival, | 





The Theatre Guild 


“The most important and the 
most —— theatre in Amer- 
ica.”—N. Y. Times. 


Garrick ia 65 West 35th St. 











Let’s 


“GET TOGETHER” 
“*« HIPPODROME 


Matinee every day 
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DO 
YOU 
KNOW— 


That V anity Fair maintains 
these Six Service Depart- 


ments for your conven- 
ience? 
Financial Department — 


Which offers a series of 
booklets on investments 
(any of which will be sent 
at your request ), and expert 
advice by our Financial 
editor upon any securities 
in which you are interested. 


Amusement Department— 
Which will recommend 
plays, restaurants, hotels, 
and otherwise guide you in- 
telligently through the maze 
of metropolitan diversions. 


Book Department—WV hich, 
through Vanity Fair’s 
pages, introduces you to the 
most widely discussed works 
of contemporary writers and 
will gladly purchase for you 
any book that interests you. 
Shopping Department — 
Which knows where the 
best merchandise of all 
kinds can be bought and 
will execute for you any 
shopping commission with- 
out charge. 


Automobile Department—- 
Which will furnish particu- 
lars about any car, engine 
or accessory which happens 
to pique your curiosity. 


Travel De partment— 
Which will tell you where 

to go—if you don’t know— 
and how to get there after 
you do; plan your itinerary 
and otherwise remove the 
obstacles between starting 
and arriving. 


Now that you do know that 
these Departments are at 
your service use them 
freely. It costs you noth- 
ing but a two cent stz amp 
and may save a lot of time 
and trouble. 


VANITY FAIR 
19 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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“What plays shall we see 
in New York?” 


ELPING visitors to New York obtain theatre 
tickets easily < 
box office price—is the business of McBride’s. 








Before you come to New York, send for our 
list of current theatre offerings. Then you may 
order your seats of us either by mail or after 
you reach your hotel. 





Our service fee is 50c over the box office 
price of a ticket—never a penny more. 


McBRIDE’S | 


THEATRE TICKET OFFICES, INC. 
1497 Broadway (Times Square West) 


Waldorf-Astoria The Claridge Hotel McAlIpin 
71 Broadway Phone Bryant 8010 165 Broadway 


























announces 
the re-establishment 
of his Restaurant 








Three Hundred Park Avenue 


(Forty Ninth and Fiftieth Streets) 
New York City 


S5 


























Invitations 

for a series of recitals given 
monthly by Helen Moller and her more ad- 
vanced pupils at her 


“Little Theatre Within the Theatre” 


may be had by addressing Miss Moller at Lexington 
Opera House, 51st Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York. Special ensembles for children and 
young ladies who wish to work under Miss Moller’s 
personal guidance. 


Greek 
Dancing 


Ss 


























THE TREASURE BOX || arly American, =e 
Interesting Gifts and Treasures Empire, and bs 
73 Wiand made ‘Stationery {| her Antique 
Your favorite yop nog with contrast- Furniture and B East Sth St. 
Price Sononram at cost, Novelties New York City 


Mail orders promptly filled. 








THE NAYAN SHOP| 
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“The Rendezvous of 
The Smart New Yorker’’ 


CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE 


50th Street at Broadway 


A Supper Club of Distinction and 
Elegance — 10:30 P. M. Nightly 
(including Sunday) 


MR. EMIL COLEMAN 


and his Orchestra Nightly 
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CAPITOL 


BROADWAY at sist STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 








Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Garboassilt Ballerina 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rappe, Conductor 


Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFEL 




















ROSETTA O’NEILL 
Ris thie BolkroomDANCING 


“To Miss O’Neil1 I owe my success.” 


Mrs. Vernon Castle 
Studio available for parties, receptions, lectures 
and recitals. 


746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinel’er 6770 














Play- 

e@,e 
Writing 
under the personal supervision 
of Theodore Ballou Hinckley, 
Editor of THE DRAMA (form- 


erly of the University of Chi- 
cago) assisted by famous play- 


wrights, critics, actors and 
producers. 
Have you plots in your mind? Do you 


often wish to dramatize vour ideas, but_are 
you handicapped by not knowing how? This 
is your opportunity to fulfill your ambition. 
For the first time, a personalized course in 
vlay-writing is offered by correspondence. 
It covers a year of closely supervised in- 
struction in the technique of play-writing. 


Throughout, the aim is toward actual pro- 
duction—not mere amateurish effort. The 
course brings all that is best 
sources. In study courses, 
tions, practice plays, analyzations, criti- 
cisms, ete., you are taken, step by step, 
from the simplest rudiments up to actual 
completion wf plays and then on to the 
consideration of producers. 


from many 
books, examina- 


Good Plays Earn Big Royalties 


The building of a successful play lies in 
the itelligent direction of study—in the 
guidance of an authoritative critic. Mr. 
llinckley has devoted many years to the 
study of the drama, He has guided many 
successful playwrights. _He knows what to 
stress, What to avoid. He will train you to 
sense the changing demands of the public. 
Manuscripts with the endorsement of THE 
DRAMA receive the attention of producers. 


The coupon brings complete information. 
Fill it cut and mail it now to the Depart- 
ment of Instruction. The Drama Corporation, 
563 Athenaeum Building, Chicago. 


Department cf Instruction, 
THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 


563 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago. 





send information regarding your 
in play-writing. 


Please 
personalized course 
IOMING) sieved ctnacseelceeca seaside eotonenes 
Street 


City 
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Hamilton Theatrical Corporation 


presents 


“MISTRESS 


of the 


WORLD” 


with 


MIA MAY 


Produced by Directed by 
U.F.A. JOE MAY 


From the Story by Carl Figdor 


A Series of 
FOUR 


AMOU 


AR N T 
Ic T URES 


a 
r 


Beginning simultaneously 
at the 


RIALTO 
Theatre 


at Times Sq. 


RIVOLI 
Theatre 
at 49th St. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 5™ 


And continuing with a new and 
startling episode each Sunday for 
four weeks. 





VANITY Fam 


The Month on the Screen 


In Which the Leading and Most Recent Movies Are Reviewed 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HERE are some of us who suspect does not do it as a convenience to the 
the motion picture of being a sump- orphans of Kate Claxton; he hunts oyt 
tuous entertainment and perhaps ‘a the souls of Danton and Robespierre 
new art. Potentially, at any rate. and their conflict, and if he finds Ro. 
These incorrigibles discover each month main Rolland ready to help him, he does 
four or five films that bolster their op- not object. 
timism. It is my purpose to try to All for a Woman, we call it here~ 
save movie-bound readers from fifteen the Danton directed by Dimitri Bucho. 
wasted evenings in the search for the witzki, which the First National has im. 
golden five. ported. It is nothing of the sort. It is, 
The search is particularly interesting rather, all for a man, this roaring, flam. 
just now, for the American picture is at ing, laughing and _ wenching fellow 
the testing point. It has had two Danton. Buchowitski has been able to 
great advantages in its competition with lift a great part of cast and story of 
the foreign product. It has had the ad- Roland’s Danton as it was done in Rein. 
vantage of American discovery, Ameri- hardt’s  circus-theatre, the Grosses 
can curiosity, American energy and Schauspielhaus in Berlin. He has Emil 
American resources in its early develop- Jannings of Deception and Passion to 
ment. It has had the great commercial Play Danton, and Jannings’ eyes are 
advantage of six years of war, during ¢loquent. He has Werner Kraus of 
which it got its growth practically free Caligari to play Robespierre, and he 
from competition from abroad. Now achieves a personification of Blue Law, 
come the foreign films—suffering from Stiff-necked obliquity; and in his eye, 
a late start and the bankruptcy of Eu- suddenly, the toad and the snake. It is 
rope, but ready to show us that some- the spiritual man, if not the physical 
thing of the spirit of art may have es- Asa production, All for a Woman has its 
caped our active and prosperous picture bad points—its very bad points; but it 


makers. 
Griffith and the Revolution 


A GRIFFITH picture is the event 
of the film year. The screen owes 
more to this pioneer than to any man 
but the inventor of cinematography it- 
self. The Avenging Conscience, The 
Birth of a Nation, Intolerance, Hearts 
of the World, Broken Blossoms and 
Way Down East have stepped off prog- 
ress of one sort or another on the 
screen. This year the picture is Orphans 
of the Storm. If some other director 
had produced it, it would be an aston- 
ishing picture. Perhaps it is still an as- 
tonishing picture, but the astonishment 
is that Griffith should be content to 
make success—a very great success—out 
of serving up the French Revolution as 
deus ex machina to the troubled tale 
of The Two Orphans, and trotting out 
once more the justly celebrated race 
against death with which four of his 
half dozen big pictures have ended. 

For the finish of Orphans of the 
Storm, Griffith has gone directly to The 
Mother and the Law section of Intol- 
erance. He has traded the hangman’s 
scaffold for a guillotine and the racing 
automobile for a troupe of French cav- 
alry, and put back the costumes a hun- 
dred years. There is always a thrill in 
the old game of pretending the rescue 
may not arrive in time, but, in the cold 
blood of the morning after it seems a 
cheap expedient for the man who can 
make the court of Louis XVI a gor- 
geous foil to the fine emotional simplic- 
ity of Lillian Gish. I will say nothing of 
the man who could make Broken Blos- 
SOmS. 

As for the Revolution—well this is a 
vigourous and lively picture, but why 
did Danton fail to give the bride away? 
He rescued the elder of the two orphans 
after she had rescued him. He made 
“the greatest speech of his career” to 
save her from the guillotine. He raced 
five miles through the Paris streets, per- 
sonally heading the troupe of cavalry 
bearing the reprieve. 


A German Danton 


HE German filmmaker has_ been 
considerably overpraised by those 
impatient with the gum-chewing age 
of the American movies. The German 
director does not understand the tech- 


rises to a triumph of setting and stage 
management in the trial scene. Perhaps 
it is more theatre than screen. It lacks 
the intimacy and the fusion that Griffith 
would create. But it lifts the individual 
action onto a plane with the grand pro- 
cession of time. 


Saturday Night 


HE bane of the American screen has 

been its audience, or the producer's 
conception of its audience. That is all 
that holds back Griffith from continu- 
ing the progress he made ten years ago. 
That is all that holds back most of our 
directors. 

Is Saturday Night a sign that the do- 
minion of the gum-chewer is ended? 
It is the latest work of Cecil B. De 
Mille, a man who has given a great deal 
of energy of late years to what they 
called “society life’ when the servant 
girl read The Duchess. De Mille has 
trailed across the screen a_bedizened 
vision of the luxury that might descend 
upon any honest girl who happened to 
catch the eye of Roger van Stuyvesant. 
He still trails the vision. We still gaze 
on the very smartest sort of interiors, 
marvel over goldfish bowls set upon fur 
rugs, gasp at Hallowe’en bathing par- 
ties in the ballroom, and retire floored by 
such contrivances for hiding telephones 
and producing cigarettes as only the 
brain of a motion picture director can 
conceive of a normal human using. 

But in Saturday Night De Mille ven- 
tures the heresy that the washwoman's 
daughter who marries into a tea gown 
may not live happily ever after. He 
ventures the almost equal heresy that 
a girl from Fifth avenue will not find 
joy over on Third.’ We see the rich 
man and the rich girl break their en- 
gagement to marry the poor girl and 
the poor man. We see the resultant 
difficulties. And we see them break it 
off and try it the other way. Will the 
big millions of the movie screen accept 
this challenge to their ancient faith? 
The skill with which De Mille has 
handled his material, his screen-wise 
development of plot and __ incident, 
coupled with charming acting by Edith 
Roberts and Conrad Nagel, lead me to 
think they will. 


“The Sin Flood” 
MOST decided evidence that the 





J 











nique of the screen as ours does. But producers are discovering intelli- 
he understands art and acting, because gence in the great American public 5 
he has worked in the finest theatres in to be found in Goldwyn’s screen véer- 
the world. And he has an audience of sion of The Deluge. As The Sin Flood, 
understanding. Hence when he makes this ironic and ingenious drama by the 
a film of the French Revolution, he (Continued on page 102) 
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This Ils Why..... 


You have heard people say they were appalled, overwhelmed and 
swept out of themselves by the cyclonic emotional climaxes in 


“ORPHANS OF THE STORM.” WHY ? 
Harriette Underhill of the Tribune says: 


“You can only slump into your seat and gasp.” WHY ? 


And the Sun’s critic: 
“One has to look away to keep from being entirely swept WHY 2 
e 


away by a flood of emotion.” 


Here 1s Griffith’s Secret 


Sensational . Original . Baffling . Unseen 


WE TELL YOU THE SECRET THAT UN- 
COVERS SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 








It is as much what you don’t see as what Fred Mclsaacs of the Boston American felt 
you do. — 

Behind the scenes at every performance now a ; ‘ 
sits Griffith or his assistant with his hand on a I was simply overpowered by the terrific 
great keyboard. forces Griffith turns loose in the theatre.” 


A touch and there comes a blast from dis- Music, color, voices, the beat of a hundred 
tant regions of the theatre! 


Another touch! Soft murmuring lights creep drums, magnifiers sounding distant roars, 
into your eyes! Again! And your body vi- tramping feet, the rattling rage of hoof-beats 


brates with something you can’t define, yet . . . all caught in the dynamic sweep of a 
know exists. A movement? Noise? MORE! picture as colossal as “The Birth of a Nation.” 
Vast-dramatic-hypnotic-thunderous 
One scene lasting one half minute cost more The frenzied sweep of passions through the magic 
than any two dramatic productions in New gardens of De Praille. 
York. 
The Bel-Air fete, lasting a minute and a Greater Yet 


oc can ts te te “Something beyond the emotion of the spoken 
matic productions in all the theatres in the drama”’—says Archie Bell, famous Cleveland critic. 
city. The thunder of hatred and tyranny! 
Yet this most astounding theatrical entertainment The world-shaking rush of a thousand horsemen! 
one Sees > Oe er a, effects: The hurricane of that vast, undreamed-of climax! 
gi -of, : 


The. swirl of the mad dance of the Carmagnols. These you feel . . and hear . . as well as you see. 
The golden love trumpets sounding in purple twi- This is the secret of that tremendous power that 
light. has made the sensation of the century of 


David Wark Griffith’s Empire of New Emotions 


Orphans of #e Storm 
or TWO ORPHANS 


By arrangement with Kate Claxton 


AP O LLO w EST 24 STREET | sina ieee aepeal 


Popular Matinees 50c to $1—Nights & Saturday Matinees 50c to $1.50 & $2 
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Bon Voyage Boxes BUSINESS SUITS OF 
Bon voyage indeed, with UNCOMMON QUALITY 
f DEAN’S 1 6 
boxes as @ travelling AND CHARACTER. 
scouanen anit i= saline Our smart young man is buying a gay silk i\ rir tT ¥ DOLLARS And 
day. Delicious assort- handkerchief for his overcoat pocket. It matche \ % The 
; “ AND MORE 
ments of DEAN’S Cakes, the stripes in his muffler, or the colour of the who 
on vod tweed in his coat. Or maybe it is gaily col- \ CUSTOM FINISH had 
neta csc mR oured with plum and yellow, or red and blue, for : READY-TO-PUT-ON over 
$40. he must have the latest thing TAILORED AT FASHION PARR It is 
Price List on Request lowi 
628 Fifth Avenue New York IFINCIILIEY ne 
Established in 1839 F hi d Pl f SWest 46th. Street men 
NEW YORK wor 
ne _ asnions an easures O lun¢ 
but 
New York ————— 
M 9 unli 
ORNING, afternoon, evening and exhibited on Fifth Avenue. Men’s fash- cCutcheon's ng 
the night—life in New York is a ions, acclaimed originally in London, are ty 
kaleidoscope of flaring colours. exploited by New York. For the Man “1 
ey nner ag —~ ce phere Pine ay iy eg strolls down ee 
stay home: e have beautiful houses Fifth Avenue; he buys a gay silk hand- . 
1 oo bg yp where we change our kerchief of plum = ot th for the Shirts, Collars and ne 
| nT ' 7 | clothes and sleep. The other eighteen pocket of his overcoat; he discovers i 
T DOES NOT CRACK hours of the day are spent in wander- something new at his haberdashers. Neckwear—Pajamas, ae 
this new patent kid shoe, ing. It is a strange and fascinating pe- Slip-on gloves he is assured are what he Socks, and Under- oe 
made in England and riod of civilization. In all the world should wear. He has heard somewhere he 
imported by nye Seonnt New York is the best example of the that the black evening tie should be two wear—Sweaters, Golf 
po DY : ce hectic life of our period. It is the mar- inches wide and he complains sharply H l ay 4 
nner te heh es ~~ of art, ¥ ideas, and of mer- to his intimate friend, the salesman, if ose, etc.— All at _ 
Any pair replaced should chants from the four corners of the he hasn’t it in stock. The salesman re- 1 a : 
you not he perfectly sat- — pion peg — women ports to the head of his shop. The head the lowest . a a 
J in Paris and sold in New York. Pic- of the shop reports to his firm “that sistent wit ity. 
— Pre age Naga tures are painted in the South Seas and there is a demand for this article, etc.” ™ as ae 
aad Seti a Jas. McCutcheon & Co. tior 
equally distinctive. - Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York joe 
om / A 
~ 
Whalley- Ford, Ltd. J Rar( « 
“ ? . Registered . WYipy Established = 
"Cihird floor)” TradeMark “A 1855 ” 
New York City | 
ee es niet | 
| ‘ 
ISPALDING 
Sport Apparel 
For Men 
Top Coats 
Imported and Domestic Weaves 
Golf Suits 
Outing Hats and Caps 
: Golf Stockings 
Wm. McCRORY 
Shoes for all Sports 
SHIRTMAKER and 
HABERDASHER A PAINTING BY THEVENAZ 
ee . . The late Paul Th d his fi if " 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES sx sive ar Uitien: Meapieiclann of out acioee A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
In MEN’S FURNISHINGS life. The young man in the picture is 523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
-_ in reg ig he the sense of rhythm NEW YORK CHICAGO 
‘ : 
° NEW YORK gg ag nat gg gr Philadelphia Cleveland Sat 
es almost hear them say “Shuffle Along” snibacinnael vemaanie Lon A 
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And so we see it appear in the shops. 
The origin of fashion is our young man 
who has strolled down the avenue and 
had a “run-in” with his haberdasher 
over something the latter can’t supply. 
It is he whom we are unconsciously fol- 
lowing. 

The morning is over and he lunches. 
This is the noisiest and most trying mo- 
ment of our New York day. The whole 
world is in restaurants. Does no one 
lunch at home? The noise is terrible, 
but the sight is magnificent. The gaiety 
of the scene of a smart New York res- 
taurant at lunch presents a picture not 
unlike the bizarre arrangements of col- 
our ina modernist picture. It strikes one 
at moments how strangely scenes from 
life approximate the pictures of the ex- 
tremely modern artists, before whose 
canvases we often stand in awe and 
surprise. Our young man of the gay 
pocket handkerchief stood transfixed be- 
fore the collection of modern young 
French artists, so brilliantly shown at 
Wanamaker’s before Christmas. But 
when next he goes to a show of paint- 
ings he understands rather better what 
is being said, what Thevenaz meant, for 
example, when he put down his impres- 
sion of the Negro jazz, and the young 
man has begun to understand that a 
modern picture need not always be un- 
derstood, but only enjoyed, as a decora- 
tion. All the world now goes to picture 
views. It is the smart thing to do. One 
must know what is going on. 

Another thing our young man may 
see in an afternoon’s stroll is the new 
wireless telephone. He has heard of it. 
He finds that he can sit after dinner at 


To the tune of “Ty-Tee,” Miss Gilda 
Gray does a dance of extraordinary 
interest at the Rendezvous. Already 
her shimmy dance has achieved an 
everlasting fame 


a house in Long Island and hear a con- 
cert which is being given in the Edison 
auditorium in New York. Perhaps one 
day the Metropolitan Opera House will 
have a sending station which will allow 
this same little instrument to receive the 
nightly performance so that it may be 
heard by your own fireside from great 
distances. Many devotees of this latest 
sport are experimenting nightly with the 
wireless telephone and continually dis- 
covering some new and_ unexpected 
things in its mechanism. Not long ago 
one of the most adventurous of these 
picked up at his home in New Jersey, a 
performance of the Opera company in 
Chicago where they have a sending 
station. 

Our young man sees a vivid picture of 
the South Sea Islands in the afternoon 
and he sees Miss Gilda Gray do the 
most expert shimmy in the world to the 
tune of Ty-Tee at the Rendezvous at 
supper. The air still lingers in his ear. 
The whole world is humming Ty-7ee, 
the air from Shuffle Along and Good 
Morning, Dearie! with the result that 
the salesmen in the music shops are 
really convinced that the whole world 
is “Saying it with Music.” 

Just as all the world is humming the 
latest tune, so is all the world, includ- 
ing the smart one, going to Child’s for 
breakfast. We do not mean that you 
“watch your hat and coat” and eat pan- 
cakes, at 8:30 a. M. We mean that 
smart breakfast hour of 4:30 a. M. when 
with bravado you disregard your silk 
hat and overcoat and with a grand flour- 
ish order bacon and eggs while you sit 
under the sign illustrated below. 









WATCH 
YOUR HAT 
L000 





Our young man is told to ‘watch his hat and coat.” But 

what he is really engaged in is trying to decide whether he 

would rather have Childs’ famous pancakes or their nearly 
as famous bacon and eggs for his 4:30 A. M. breakfast 























Gentlemens Jailors 


FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


522 Gif verue at 4 *tireel 
DewUYork 
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6 East 45th Street 
NEW YORK 









AGENTS FOR 


BRIGG & SONS 


LONDON 
Canes 
Umbrellas 
Riding Crops 


Sporting Seats, etc. 








Smoking Mixtures and Cigarettes 
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No. 1671 


London Character Shoes 
1480 Broadway 


Pearl Elk 
Golf Oxford 
Tan calf saddle 








$8.00 


Also sport oxfords of white buckskin, tan or black 
calfskin trimmed, (as illustrated). Also ten addi- 
tional stvles. At Manufacturers Prices.. . $8.00 


Illustrated folder mailed upon request 


New York 






































Antiques 





DISTINCTIVE ANTIQUE 


Really harmonious decorative French, a and 
American furniture and objects of art. 
Pulaski 112 East 57th | St., N.. 2. iy 








Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 








French habitants. Variety of shades & colors. 
Average width 32 inches. Samples, state colors. 
Canadian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West. Montreal 
THE STERLING QUALITY : 

of these shops is 


attested by their 
presence in this guide. 
COCKCROFT ILLUMINATED BLOUSE. Any col- 
or, crepe de Chine, $6.00. Easily made at home. 
y instructions & create a beautiful — 
Cockcroft Silk Co.. 17 East 39th St, & 


NEW 








ideas, things and methods 
keep the world youn 
these columns overflow with new things. 








Auction Bridge 


AUCTION BRIDGE TAUGHT BEGINNERS 








a 


ww lox 


A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 








Beauty Culture—Cont. 


Furniture & Furnishings for the Home 





MME. BARTHE,. Beauty treatment. All signs of 
age removed and the skin rendered firm and youth- 
ful. Strictest privacy. Refined surroundings. 
316 W. 95th St., N. Y. el. Riverside 5400. 


Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Mad. Sq. 7762. 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture,8 W.28th St.,N.Y. 





RUTH FREY, 574 5th Ave., N. Y. Facial expert. 
Try my treatment, $1.50. Bleach Pack, $2. Egg Pack 
$2.50. Ist treatment is gratis if course is continued. 
It’s wew. Treat all hair disorders. Bryant 5676. 


SHOP FROM YOUR EASY CHAIR 
Write these shops today. 
They are reliable and ready 
to serve you. 





A CAREFUL SEARCH 
of these columns 
will disclose 


many exceptional bargains. 


Upholstered Sofas & Chairs & Windsor Chairs. Di- 
rect — factory at distinct savings. Chairs, $19 
to $155. Sofas $119 to $200. Crated & frgt. paid. 
Photos. sent. Ruder Bros., 21 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. 








Catering 


Gowns Bought 





CARDANI AVE. at 53rd ST. 


6TH | 
For luncheon or special dinner 





and advanced players. Private and class. 
Mrs. Agatha Wilkins 
255 West End Ave. (at 72nd) N. Y. Tel. Col. 7382 











A tape measure in the form of a 


silver fish which is a unique 
idea to combine the decorative 
with the useful. Price $1.00. 
May be purchased through the 


we recommend our 
Italian Spumoni or 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 

cash value for fine misfit; or slightly used evening 

& street eat furs, diamonds, peak L silverware. 
West 45th Street, New Yor 





Biscuit Praline 
moulded in melon form 


pts you TRIED THEM? 
These shops 








Delightful — dainty — desserts render 
Tel. 1571 Circle New York a distinct service. 
i oo Bryant ag 4 “7 Cash at Once for Used 
. . xowns, Suits, yraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Children’s Things Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
’Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 





THE DOLL’S AND CHILDREN’S SHOP 
Festive party frocks, charmingly dressed dolls and 
accessories. Dolls’ Hospital. 

18 West 47th St. New York City 
IF THESE SHOPS PLEASE 

Tell others. 
If they do not 
Tell us. 

PARTY FROCKS OF CRISP DOTTED SWISS 
Rose or Blue, hand embroidered and smocked in 
White. Sizes 2 to 6. $4.50 each. 

Elsie Wagner, 1721 N. P ark Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Cleaning and Dyeing 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY—Expert French Cleaner & 











: ; ; i Dyer. Quick service. Gowns, suits, blouses, laces, 
Vanity Fair Shopping Service. chiffons, trimmings, etc., cleaned & dyed. 
121 East 57th Street. New York. Plaza 7198 
THIS DIRECTORY 
as proven 


Auction Bridge—Cont. 


an invaluable aid 
to the shopper far ahead. 











LESSONS IN AUCTION BRIDGE 
Beginners or advanced pupils 


Mrs. James Dunne 
102 Waverly Place, N. Y. Tel. Spring 4802 





Dancing 





HAVE YOU ANY WANTS? 
A quick reference to the 


New York HELENE L. SWENEY Boston 


ern Dances. Expert in correcting 








Gowns Remodeled 


MY RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE TALK 
of New York, because I have made creations 
of gowns that seemed hopeless, 
Homer, 7 East 55th St.. New York. Plaza 9463. 
THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 
excellent services, 
excellent values. 
Patronize them 
EUGENE—THE MASTER BUILDER 
Rebuilder of Hats—Gowns 
De Lalla Tailored Suits and Dresses 
66 West 49th St., New York City. Tel. Bryant 5945 
NEW LINES 
are always appearing in 
these pages. It pays to 
follow them each month. 
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Monograms and Woven Names 
Continued 

Mme. Angela Lattille. Hand embroidered exclusive- 
ly. Artistic monograms & initials. Finest work exe. 
cuted on Trousseaux, Room 431—47 W. 34th St., 
N.Y. Tel. Fitz Roy 0728. Mrs. A. Q. Hodgson, Mer. 
“STEPPING STONES” 

to the best and most unusual Shops 

















are these little advertisements. Vanit 
Fair recommends their service to you, 
Permanent Hair Wave 
NESTLE’S 
Originators of Permanent Waving. World- 


Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th st. 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 9086-4113. 
TURN A NEW LEAF 
But not until you 
have done this page 
justice. 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave.  Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, 
542 Fifth Avenue. Murray Hill 5772 








Phone: 


Sachets 


IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
Sachets for Trousseau and Boudoir. Batik hand- 
kerchief Vanity puffs, boxed, $1.00 each. Send for 
Booklet. F. Jaquet. 1830 W. 42nd Street, New York 




















This unique apple cutter also 
cores, leaving the apple in con- 
dition to be eaten as shown 
here. The board is_ included 
with the cutter and the price is 
$1.05. May be purchase 
through the Vanity Fair Shop- 
ping Service. 











Hair and Scalp Treatment 


Shoes 





FRENCH HAIR OIL—GROWS NEW HAIR 


Cures Dandruff. Stops Falling Hair. $3.00 
Bozenna Hair Specialists 
Dept. C, 5907 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


E. HAYES, INC.. 582 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Individual style in ladies’ shoes to order. Ma- 

terials and colors of costumes matched. Write for 
style booklet & directions in self-measurement. 





nied gt VISITS BY MAIL 
‘ou can purchase anything ad- 


YOU CAN DO A MONTH’S Shopping in the 
shops of these columns in less time than it 











Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide faults, teaching gentlemen to lead, a ME in these pages by letter takes to make a half day’s shopping tour. 
will satisfy them. ladies to follow. Private and class if a visit is not convenient. Inspect them all before you buy. 
lessons. Residential work by arrange- 
ment. = Courses. Certificate 


Beads and Beaded Bags | 


i Diplomas awarded. 


9 E. 39th St. “at 5th Ave.), N.Y. Phone Plaza 8612 


Interior Decorations 


Social Etiquette 





BAGS—always fashionable 


CAN IT BE 


SUSAN SALT—Samples sent on approval for drap- 


CHARM. POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome self- 








Hand crocheted. Photos mailed. that anything you want eries & furniture. Materials purchased. Interior | consciousness—Personality analyzed, correct social 
Beads. Beaded Doqaspened is not found in these columns? decorating. Out-of-town houses a _ specialty. procedure authoritatively taught personally & by 
Joe Michel 37 West 39th St., N.Y. If so, please let us know. 501 West 142nd St.. N. Y. Tel. Audubon 482. | mail. Mlle. Louise—Marie Antoinette Hotel,N.Y.C. 
A SHOPPING TOUR ; LOUISE MORGAN STUDIOS CHAPIN, HARPER & DUTEL 
Through these pages will be fully as 241 West 72nd St Phone Columbus 4569 | 76 West 48th St. Bryant 6887 7 R 
interesting and satisfactory as a day odern Dances Interior Decorators. Estimates ea Kooms 
on Fifth Avenue Children’s Classes Subscription Evening Dances and suggestions for town and country work 








Beauty Culture 





Dress Forms 


IDEAS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
can be found 
by exploring 
these pages. 


PETER-PAN TEA ROOM, I! E. 35th St, N. Y. 
Opposite Altman’ 


posi 's 
Luncheon for shoppers 65c. Afternoon Tea. Special 
Dinner $1; also a la carte. Good food our specialty. 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 1891. Per- | 

manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, ag 

Muscles tightened ; eyo by known physicians. 
N.. 


PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns 
fitted without ae try-on. Inflated in fitted 
lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 
Pneuform, 16 West 46th St.. N. Y. Bryant 5338. 


TABLE oy for sale or for rent. 
Ritz Carlton Maisonette 
18 East 47th Street 

Adeline de Voo Cummings. Murray Hill 6700-7669 





The Woman Jeweler 





Booklet sent. 50 W. 49th S Bryant 9426. | 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR pearaavek permanently 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). No 
electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, ae & 


WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR SHOPPING 
Tour, consult this Guide. Cut out 
ads that interest you and pin them 

to your shopping list. 





Jewelry and Precious Stones 


Opp. Altman’s—ROSA OLGA TRITT—366 5th Ave. 
A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Gems, Bettines & Repairs. Express your Personality 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well. 





YOU CAN TRAVEL AT EASE 
through miles of interesting 
shops by following the 
Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 





Fancy Dress and Costumes 


TRABERT and PLIMPTON. 

Starr & Frost and Tiffany & Co. Jewels Pur- 

chased and Appraised. Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg. 
5th Ave., cor. 44th St., Murray Hill 1192 


Formerly with Black, 


THE WIDE VARIETY 
of goods advertised on 
these pages is amazing. 
Read the announcements. 





REDISCOVERED—OLD WORLD SECRET of Slen- 
derness & Health—Reduces Flesh—Relieves Rheu- 
matism-—External Application only. For informa- 
tion Write—Primavera Co., > W. 40th St.. N. Y. 


BROADWAY THEATRICAL COSTUMING CO. 
Original ideas Bal Masque 
Costumes to order or for rent 

Bryant 3440 116 W. 48th St., 


Tel. N. Y. 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY. PAWN TICKETS 
Bought. eg Prices Paid. 
Sills oer Hirsh 


104 West 44th St., (One flight up) 





THE BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


WHOLESALE ONLY 





FACE AND NECK TREATMENTS at the Darsy 

Salo: employ the methods of the great French 

specialist, Dr. Dys, for 30 years adviser to fash- | 
ionable Parisiennes and royalty. 








Flesh Reduction 


ADVERTISERS IN Tae 
Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 
carefully selected. It is 
patronize them. 


are all 
safe to 





Gifts 





Special treatments for Wrinkles, Flaccid Tissues, 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by 


modern 





GIFT SHOPS Using Better Novelties Ask for My 














Double Chin and Scrawniness. Send for booklet | scientific method. _No dieting or exercising required. M d W 1922 Catalog Also Containing | Assortment Sugges 
describing Dr. Dys’ preparations and their use. | Dr. R. Newman, iierneed Physician, 286-5th Ave. onograms an oven Names tion from $15.00 Up. k 
V. Darsy, 630 Fifth Ave. (at 50th St.). New York | (near 30th St.), N. Y. C. Phone Mad. Sq. 5758. Rena Rosenthal. 444 Pd tos Ave.. New Yor 
BEFORE YOU GO OUT TO BUY JUST A WORD Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, house- | IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE : 
read these announcements. from you hold & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles & prices. in this Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide. 
They will often save you will bring the offerings of these shops J. & J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, A letter of inquiry will bring many 
time, trouble and money to your door. Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada. valuable suggestions for you. 
EGYPTOL—Nature’s aid to beauty. BUST, DOUBLE CHIN, HIPS, ABDOMEN re- ALWAYS BUSY? FOR SMALL COST 
Daily use removes wrinkles. Home Treatment | duced. B-Slym applied externally. Absolutely Then you need a guide Advertisers can reach 
Sets $5.20 Booklet Free. | safe, large jar, month’s treatment. $5 postage ppd. like this to help you big buyers by placing 
Francois, 260 So. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. | Re-juvenating Co., 2100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. plan your shopping. announcements _ here. 
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Galleries 


707 FIFTH AVENUE 
at 55th Street 


NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS 


by 


“OLD MASTERS” 


and 


MODERN = 
— AMERICAN MASTERS ~ 


Hrs. Ehrich 


707 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Antique Furniture 
Venetian Glass 


Cantagali 
Textiles 
Pottery 


Italian Linens 


Jewelry 


Decorative Metal 






































alleries 





- 
For more than forty years 
we have been collecting and 
selling paintings of distinction. 
Dealers are rarely quoted as 
critics or as being discriminat- 
ing, nevertheless. they do give 
thought, time and money foster- 


ing art. 


We believe it is the duty of the 
American public to substantial- 
ly support art. By support we 
mean the purchase and posses- 
sion of good paintings. 


We feel that our years of exper- 
ience qualify us to advise you 
what paintings to buy. 


F. Valentine Dudensing 


e 


45 West 44th Street, New York 


between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 
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VANITY FAIR’S INDEX to ART 
EXHIBITIONS and CATALOGS 


1. MacBeth Galleries, 450 Fifth Ave., Feb. 14th 
to March 6th, paintings by American Artists, 
exhibition Socicty of Animal Paintings and 


- Dudensing Galleries, 45 West 44th St., Feb. 
6th to Feb. 28th, Connecticut Landscapes by 
Charles Reiffel. First few weeks in March, 
hew group of Bernard Boutet De Monvel 


» Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Ave., Feb. 14th 


6th to 18th, pencil portraits by Helen Peale, 
early American portraits by Charles Wilson 


Sculptures. 
and his friends. 
lo March 4th, modern portraits, 
graphic studies by Clarence White 
glass and Cantagali-- Mrs. 
Peale, including portraits by 
’eale, 

galleries or through 


Above catalogs may be procured from the 


Bureau of Art Literature, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


heastesencss 
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y The‘ World ote Art 


Notes on Painting and Sculpture 


Comments on the Current Exhibitions in New York 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


ANSEUSE ESPAGNOLE, by Louis 

Kronberg, which created so much 

interest in Paris last year that it 
won for him an associate membership 
in the Salon Nationale, is shown at the 
Knoedler Galleries, February 20 to 
March 4, in an exhibition of his recent 
work, most of which has been done in 
France and Spain. The painting—a 
full length, life size—portrays a dark- 
eyed Spanish beauty in gleaming white 
silk with a white lace mantilla arranged 
in towering headdress. A touch of blue 
is in the ribbon that falls from her waist, 
and green and gold unite in the flowing 
pattern of the background. 

The Spanish dancer is a subject not 
altogether new to Mr. Kronberg, but he 
has never given to her so much undivid- 
ed attention as on his recent visit to 
Spain. Lolita, also in life size, is a 
Gypsy dancer who differs from her 
Spanish sister in that she dances in a 
costume with flowing train. Her brown 
shawl trails its fringe over a vivid blue 
skirt, which takes its swing from the 
motion of her slightly back-tilted body. 
The dusky beauty of La Linda is 
framed in a setting of brilliant green. 
Her luminous dark eyes and curving 
red lips are given added piquancy un- 
der her high comb, and her shawl is 
draped to reveal a delicious curve of 
shoulder. The two Gypsy girls in Jaleo 
are evidently onlookers at a dance. One 
in green plays a guitar and leans slightly 
forward toward her seated companion, 
who is clapping her hands in time to 
the music. A red skirt and brown shawl 
heighten the beauty of her own rich 
colouring. 

But Mr. Kronberg’s new interest has 
not led him to neglect the old. The 
ballet still has its charm for his brush, 
and while in Paris he painted Ballet Girl 
in White, a graceful dancer whose white 
form is silhouetted against an even 
whiter ground. The charming poise of 
Ballet Girl in Orange is emphasized by 
the brilliant colour. There are a number 
of others, all typical, and inimitable, and 
besides these a set of decorations for fans 
with subjects from the stage, such as 
Madame Butterfly, many of the ballet, 
and some drawn from the Plaza de 
toros. 


ANDALL DAVEY’S absence from 

New York City for the past two 
years, which time he has spent on his 
ranch three miles from Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, has worked a marked change in 
his art, as may be seen by his current 
exhibition in the Montross Galleries, 
which ends on March 4. Both in sub- 
ject and medium Mr. Davey has broad- 
ened his interests, for the show not only 
includes landscapes and portraits in oil, 
but also flower studies, water colours 
and etchings, the whole presenting an 
effect of Mr. Davey’s having sloughed 
off most of his earlier manner and ac- 
quired a more personal insight, a more 
varied palette of lighter tones, and a 
more profound interest in the psychology 
of his subjects, whether they be men 
and women, or the great rugged outdoor 
life of the Southwestern mountains and 
desert. 

Among his portraits the most striking 
figure is the Archbishop of New Mexico, 
who is painted in his official robes, 
seated in a red velvet chair, an old 
manuscript volume in his lap. A native 
type is seen in the bust portrait of the 
Senora Garcia, a white-haired woman 
with a shaw! over her head and an old- 
fashioned blue and white frock. Mr. 
Davey evidently painted this canvas 
with affection and it has a feeling of 


that direct simplicity which marks the 
work of the early German portrait 
painters. Much of this same feeling is 
felt in the bust portrait of Christine 
Hughes, the daughter of a Santa Fe 
banker, whose light red hair and vivid 
complexion makes a striking note of 
colour on the walls. 

Equal to this canvas in brilliancy are 
the flower studies, notably the picture 
called Flowers, with a vase of dahlias 
on a table in the company of two old 
folio volumes, a painting that shows 
how very far Mr. Davey has carried his 
art forward in soundness of technique 
and beauty of vision. What he now 
regards as his “home country” and its 
people are shown in the studies of the 
Thunder Dancer and Buffalo Dancer, 
this last being a fearsome apparition; 
in the Bulls, feeding in a mountain ar- 
royo on rabbit grass in the snow; and 
in the Man in Red Shirt, that has some- 
thing of the austerity of an El Greco 
type. The fifteen water colours are 
all of New Mexico scenes and are ex- 
quisite in colour and handling; while the 
ten etchings are also of similar scenes 
with the variation of two studies of the 
native religious fanatics called Peni- 
tentes, and a lovely study of the nude. 


HE noted Parisian critic, Guillaume 

Apollinaire, in writing of Les Pein- 
tres Cubistes, attributes to André De- 
rain, who was not a Cubist himself, the 
conception of the idea which was later 
developed by that school. From the 
first his work bore the strong imprint of 
the influence of Cézanne, but he has not 
been content to be merely an imitator. 
His own investigation in the field of 
form and colour gave him leadership in 
the Fauve group and his continued de- 
velopment is carrying the premises of 
the moderns through to a significant 
conclusion. 

The exhibition of paintings by De- 
rain at the Brummer Galleries this 
month is satisfyingly comprehensive. 
Landscapes predominate—some of the 
most interesting being Italian in sub- 
ject. La Route d’Albano outlines the 
curve of a road as it dips down and up 
again in narrowing perspective. The 
leaves of the trees that line the road are 
of a pale, cool green, in fact the whole 
picture is far from colourful. 

Vue sur la Camp Romaine employs 
warm earth tones and a dull green with 
a dramatic vigour of drawing. One of 
the strongest in composition is L’Arbre 
dans I’Isle Fleurie. A great tree in the 
foreground stretches its branches across 
a vista of water and the further shore, 
back of which the sky is vividly blue. 
A still life, which he calls La Table, 
evinces the drawing of which he is 
capable. The colours are dark, the 
gradations subtle. Its power lies in an 
evident sincerity of approach, a striv- 
ing for the significant in form in terms 
of the greatest simplicity. 


HARLES REIFFEL is not only a 

colourist of originality, but a 
draughtsman of assurance and conse- 
quently brings to his interpretation of 
the New England landscape a happy 
combination of talent. His Connecticut 
Landscapes, at the Dudensing Galleries, 
appeal first for their glowing colour— 
rich without exaggeration—which as- 
sembles the varied hues of autumn 
foliage, or the blues and purples of dis- 
tant trees circling in and out among 
the hills, or perhaps the fresh greens of 
midsummer, in so spontaneous a pattern 
that one forgets the painstaking care 
given to their construction. 






“Winter Glow,” by Gardner Symons 


PICTURES 


to live with 


by 


Gardner Symons 


and by 


Edmund Graecen 


will be on exhibition 
at this gallery from 


March 7th to 27th 


| Illustrated catalogues and our **Art Notes” 


are ready for distribution— 
sent at your request 





| WILLIAM MACBET 
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450 Fifth Avenue : New York 























The MILCH 
GALLERIES 





““FIGURE”’ by Abbott H. Thayer 


AMERICAN 


PAINTINGS 
and SCULPTURE 


See calendar in 
adjoining column 
for exhibitions 


Latest booklet on request 


108 West 57th St., New York 
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LAU | 
The First Two Volumes 
in the 
Intimate Letters Series 


NIETZSCHE-WAGNER 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Edited by 
ELIZABETH FOERSTER- 
NIETZSCH. 


Introduction < H. L. Mencken. 


HERE are published for the first 
time Nietzsche’s letters to 
Wagner as well as hitherto unpub- 
lished Wagner letters. The book is 
indispensable to a true estimate of 
one of the most remarkable and 
romantic friendships of the 19th 
Century, and gives the true story 
of the final break between the two 
geniuses. 


George Sand—Gustave 
Flaubert Letters 


Introduction by Stuart P. Sherman. 


HESE frank and affectionate 

letters make an extraordinary, 
fascinating volume. The exhibition 
of George Sand’s family life at No- 
hant, the old bachelor’s solitude at 
Croisset, the meetings in Paris, the 
adventures with publishers and the- 
atrical managers, the literary small 
talk, and the pungent comment on 
such friends as Sainte-Beuve, Hugo, 
Gautier, and Turgenev, are inciden- 
tal attractions. 


Strictly Limited to 1500 
Numbered Copies. 
Each Volume, $4.00. 
At Your Bookseller’s 


BLUESRT & LIVE RIGHT fg 












Published March 374 
The Beautiful 


and Damned 


A new novel by 


F. SCOTT 
FITZGERALD 


Author of 
THIS SIDE OF PARADISE 


“Fitzgerald is an artist, an apt 
and delicate weaver of words, a 
clever hand, a sound workman.” 
—H,. L. Mencken. 


“In Fitzgerald America has an 
author who will be the equal of 
any young European.”—Sinclcir 
Lewis. 


“Fitzgerald is the most promis- 


ing young writer in the English 
language.”—Sidney Howard. 


The Beautiful 


and Damned 


will be on sale March 3rd at 
any bookstore or news-stand. 


$2.00 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

















The Modernism of Mr. Cabell 


Showing That Virginia Still Shares the Everyday Sun 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


HAVE no desire to rediscover James 
Branch Cabell, though to do so is 
now so customary as almost to 

amount to a profession. Mr. Cabell 
must by now be a little wary whenever 
a figure of stoutness with eagle eyes ap- 
proaches, lest he prove another Cortez. 
From the days of Percival Pollard, who 
greeted The Eagle’s Shadow, Mr. Ca- 
bell’s first volume, admiringly, they have 
been at it, champions as various as 
Mark Twain, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Hugh Walpole, who have stood mo- 
mently with trumpets before one or an- 
other entrance to the Cabellian gardens, 
blowing praises. And before one gate, 
Mr. Summer of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vicé still stands, a self 
righteous angel with an unwavering, 
flaming sword, lest any venture in to 
delight in the art of the topiarist and the 
gross features of the garden god. Hunc 
lucum tibi dedico consecroque Priape! 
And even he must, I suppose, be reckon- 
ed among the discoverers. 

Mr. Cabell has never lacked for judi- 
cious praise, no, not in all those many 
times drawn-out years, when one by 
one he was adding to his bookshelf the 
precursors of Jurgen, without appre- 
ciable increase in his royalties. Yet al- 
ways there seems a glint of pitying gen- 
erosity in the eyes of his admirers. He 
is regarded a little wistfully, as though 
he were a graceful anachronism, a 
beautiful trifler with romance at a time 
when all right-minded novelists were 
about their proper business of social 
criticism. He is hailed as a perfect 
craftsman in romance, with the after 
thought that romance is probably an 
outworn mode. 


From an Enchanter Fleeing 


ND Mr. Cabell has himself contrib- 
+1 uted to this impression that he is but 
raising ghosts from crumbled tombs; 
ghosts of brave ingenuous boys who had 
their one hour of wholehearted love be- 
fore the inevadable compromises came 
with time, ghostly impeccable girls in a 
trailing shimmer of silken stuff, their hair 
antiquely coiffed and frosty with gold 
in a light that never was from star or 
sun, centaurs, witches and devils; flaw- 
less queens of Troy and Provence, queens 
indefatigably perverse, with crowns of 
coral on their heads, and other creatures 
of a past which has no record on the 
clock. He has credited his: volumes to 
one and another medieval person, to Nic- 
olas de Caen and such imaginary scribes. 
He has, in Beyond Life, where more than 
elsewhere his views on life and letters 
are made explicit, expressed his evident 
misprision of realism and other modern 
modes of literature. He has not hesi- 
tated to point out that while books 
written after the realistic formula have 
a certain contemporary value, they are 
not much read after the author’s death. 
And even more in life than in art he 
holds with romance. 

And yet granted that Cabell stands 
clear of all modern cliques, he is not 
without his points of contact with the 
modernists. If he has steeped himself 
in the literature of Provence and pre- 
Renaissance Italy, why so has Ezra 
Pound who has instigated several mod- 
ern movements and is not generally re- 
garded as a reactionary. If he has de- 
humanized his actors in an effort to 
make them conform more completely 
to a general human experience, he is in 
this at one with Gordon Craig who is 
usually spoken of as belonging to the 
future. If he has endeavored to deal 
with the realities behind the object 
rather than with the readily observed 
facts, I understand that the expression- 
ists have a similar aim. 


Nor in retiring to his library at Dun- 
barton Grange has Mr. Cabell so com- 
pletely cut himself off from American 
life as he would have us believe. His 
tales of present day Virginia do, it is 
true, deal with a scene where every gen- 
tleman is armigerous, and it is still pos- 
sible to find a Robert Etheridge Towns- 
end subscribing somewhat boyishly to 
the code of gallantry and a Colonel 
Musgrave directing his life according to 
a Virginian conception of chivalry. But 
a man cannot well rid himself of his 
first twenty years, and the Virginia of 
Mr. Cabell’s youth presents a scene which 
has little in common with the raucous 
vigor of Chicago or the pretentious com- 
mercialism of New York. It is rather 
a land where the XXth century follow- 
ed too closely upon the heels of the 
XVIIIth, where decay set in before the 
first fine strength of the pioneer was 
wasted, a land gracefully faded, intellec- 
tually moribund. It was but necessary 
that Mr. Cabell, in order not to starve, 
should turn to neglected books and le- 
gends already written in impeccable 
speech. And yet there is ample proof in 
his writings of his power of appraisal 
in the world of actual happenings. Con- 
sider, for example that satire of the 
popular mind and the doings of public 
officers during the recent international 
conflict in Jurgen, where the scene is 
laid in Hell, whose religion is patriotism 
and whose government an enlightened 
democracy. Compare the estimate of 
an ex-president in The Cream of the Jest 
with Mr. E. A. Robinson’s poem on 
Roosevelt written on a similar occasion, 
and it will be seen how far Mr. Cabell’s 
skepticism passes that of the New Eng- 
land poet, who, for all his pessimism, 
behind every cloud still finds a wan ex- 
halation shining. 


Rhetoric and Speech 


ig is in his style that he seems most to 
savour of antiquation. For Mr. Cabell 
is much given to rhetoric, not only 
that fine rhetoric which results from a 
character viewing himself dramatically, 
but also that vicious rhetoric which con- 
sists of vague and sonorous sentiment 
added merely for general impressiveness. 
And this style, whose cadences are built 
upon the elaborate periods of an earlier 
prose, rather than on the rise and fall 
of the conversational voice, comes a 
little artificially to modern ears, which, 
for no particularly good reason, prefer 
an illusion of speech. 

It is the inflexibility of his style which 
is responsible for most of Mr. Cabell’s 
failures: this and the thinness of his 
visual imagination, which too often re- 
fuses to find incidents and details to 
body forth the thought. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to remember that 
it is Christopher Marlowe to whom Mr. 
Cabell constantly turns as the perfect 
type of the poet. And while no one 
could possibly deny that Marlowe is, by 
sheer genius, in the first order of the 
English poets, surpassing even Shake- 
speare in the violence and splendor of 
his imagination, it must be admitted 
that the blank verse of his best period 
is singularly inflexible, that he is mag- 
nificently given to rhetoric and that he 
failed to find any adequate occupation 
for his titanic personages. Which is 
not to suggest that Mr. Cabell is an- 
other Marlowe, but rather that he has 
found a consolation for his own short- 
comings in that most glorious failure 
among English poets. Yet when he 
comes to reread Jurgen, where for once 
his imagination teems with incident, and 
no sounding phrase goes wandering 
without its thought, I do not think that 
Mr. Cabell will have need for comfort. 
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"4 
; by Thomas Beer i 
Ka STORY of the stage from MA 
A the Frohman _presenta- y 
Ky tion of “The Prisoner of 
& Zenda” at the old Plymouth up wm 
AA to the recent production of “The i 
Jest.” Anna Held, James Hu- 
MN neker, Clyde Fitch, Mr. Froh- J 
A'@ man and many others appear in N 
this first novel by a brilliant 
American writer whose work in y 
ints =the magazines has already made dy 
‘4 him popular. $2.50 net Wi 
I 
Y. 


IN DEFENSE 
my OF WOMEN @® 
by H. L. Mencken $ 


xv NEW, completely revised, yy 
- and greatly extended edi- a 
r tion of Mr. Mencken’s well 
4’ known work, first published in mA 
A’A 1918. The result is virtually a Bf 
new book containing Mr. Men- 
cken’s provocative and enter- 9 
taining thoughts on women. rv 
$2.00 net 





At all book shops or from 
Mr. Knopf at 
220 W. 42d St., NewYork wi 
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NERVOUS! 


A BOOK OF 
DRAWINGS 


By H. M. BATEMAN 


With an introduction 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


EADERS of Punch, have 
long known Bateman’s glo- 
riously funny illustrations. 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS says, “Bate- 
man has the greatest of all gifts— 
that of provoking laughter.” 


At all booksellers. $3.50 
By mail, $3.65 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


19 W. 44th St. New York 
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The Books of 





‘° ABELL 


q Beyond Life 

Teasing, provocative essays 
new theory of what men 
“4 singular and __ fascinating 
H. L. Mencken. 


presenting a 
strive for. 
book.’”’ 
4th printing. $2. net. 


q The Certain Hour 


Stories of ‘‘that certain hour in which a 
man comes face to face with himself.’’ 
“There is in these sketches a wistful 
and magical quality of sentiment and a 
delicacy of workmanship which cannot 
fail to arouse pleasurable sentiments in 
anyone who recognizes the master touch.’ 
—The Dial. $2. net. 

q Chivalry 

Stories of the loves of queens in the old 
days adapted from the original text of 
“that extremely venerable and worshipful 

With an éntro- 


man,” Nicolas de Caen, 
$2. net. 


duction by Burton Rascoe. 

{ The Cords of Vanity 

“4 brilliantly written story of a hero who 
degenerates progressively, a hero whom 
we follow through a litany of love af- 

Edwin Markham. “For the 

sophisticated the book will be a real de 
light.""—Boston Transcript. 
Revised edition. With an introduction 
by Wilson Follett. $2. net. 

{ The Cream of the Jest 

The story of the dream life of Felix Ken- 
naston. ‘‘The finest thing of its kind 
since ‘A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court.’ ’’—John Macy, $2. net. 

q Domnei 

The story of the loves of Perion of the 
Forest and Dame Melicent. a yery 
perfect specimen of mediaeval love.’ 
Boston Transcript. ‘‘One of the most 
beautiful and moving of his books.’ 
Hugh Walpole. Revised edition with an 
introduction by Joseph ek 3 


2. net. 

{ Figures of Earth 

A romance of that magic no-land Poictesme 
where ‘‘almost anything is more than 
likely to ‘happen. os $2.50 net. 

{ The Line of Love 

These tales of mediaeval love include prob- 
ably the best of Mr. Cabell’s short 
stories. The present edition has been 
extensively revised and contains two new 
stories not included in the original ver- 
sion. With an introduction by H 
Mencken. $2. net. 

{| The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck 

A comedy of limitations. ‘‘James Branch 
Cabell in this book has done something 
Cervantesque—there’s no other word for 
it—in smiling a false chivalry away.’’— 
William Marion Reedy 2. net. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
Publishers” - - New York 


ML Ln wn 








_A.S.M. HUTCHINSON 





IF WINTER COMES 


| 
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THE NOVELS OF 


William Lyon 
Phelps in The 
New York 
Times says: 


“Hutchinson has 
published four nov- 
els and I heartily 
recommend them all: 
‘Once Aboard the 
Lugger—’; ‘The 
Happy Warrior’; 
‘The Clean Heart’; 
‘If Winter Comes’.” 


The novel that every one is reading. 

ver two hundred and _fifty thousand 
copies have been sold. ‘Read it today 
so that you can talk about it with the 
rest of the world.”—-The Boston Herald. 


“ONCE ABOARD THE LUGGER— 


Heywood Broun says: “ ‘Once Aboard 
the Lugger’ —is one: of the merriest books 
ever written.’ 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


E. F. Edgett in The Boston Transcript 
says: “A great story which must surely 
win for its author a high place among 
the novelists whose work endures.” 


THE CLEAN HEART 


The New York Sun says: “Power and 
strength and humor and human nature 
are here.” 


Cloth. Each, $2.00 
Limp Leather. Ea., $2.50 


t All Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Regular Edition. 
Pocket Edition. 








Publishers : : : Boston 

















YOU KEEP 
AN % OPEN MIND 
ABOUT YOUR HOUSE? 


do you feel that your house 
couldn’t be improved? That’s 
fatal . . . like all self-satis- 
faction. There never was a 
house that couldn't be just a 
little more beautiful. 


And there are a great many 
houses that could be 

very easily . . . much more 
beautiful than they are. If 
you’re looking. with a mind 
open for suggestions, for 
ways to make your house 
more interesting, you'll find 
more than 250 photographs 
of interiors that include every 
room in the house in the 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
BOOK OF INTERIORS 


Price $4. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 West 44th St., 


~ tH inl 


New York 
LOI 














Just Published 


FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT’S 





greatest novel 


THe HEAD 
oF THE HOUSE 
or COOMBE 


A story whose compelling 
beauty holds you fascinated, 
whose romance warms your 
heart and keeps you, utterly 
forgetful of surroundings, in 
rapt attention to the final 
sentence. There’s happiness 
here for the romanticist, sure 
satisfaction for the true 
realist —there’s no type of 
reader who won't love it. 


$2.00 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 


























ii ‘Desert Love 
it) By Joan Conquest 


= Most enthralling tale of passion and romance 

inn has appeared for years, giving 2 glowing and 

timate picture, on the Egyptian desert. $2.00 
All Booksellers or 


THE MACAULAY COMPANY, Publishers 


15-17 West 38th St., New York © 


Sea and Sardinia 
By D. H. LAWRENCE 


With eight reproductions in full color of 
striking paintings made especially to illus- 
trate this book by Jan Juta; and @ map of 
Sardinia by the author. 
HEYWOOD BROUN: “‘It is lit with the 
extraordinary eloquence of an impression- 
able person setting down his emotions on 
a trip through a colorful country. Law- 
rence can see, hear and smell things and 
in addition to the conventional six senses 
he has humor as well. Somewhere in his 
line there have been craters. It is im- 
possible to doubt that in him there is fire.’’ 
CARL VAN DOREN: “The narrative un- 
rolls in his book like a vivid film, flicker- 
ing yet flooded with light.’’ 
JOHN V. A. WEAVER: “By all odds and 
without reservation the most_ interesting 
—_ book we have read in the last few 
ears.” 
JOHN ag od ee “It is a remark- 
able travel b 
NEW YORK. °TIMES: “Among the best 
things Lawrence has done, full of vivid 
description and compact with careful an- 
alysis.’’ $5.00. 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St., New York 

















Books? 


If you want to know about 
the best current books in 
general— 


If you want information 


on any particular book— 


If you want us to buy a 
book for (without 
fee) — 


you 


Write to 


PTOMAINE 


STREET 


FOUR PRINTINGS IN TEN WEEKS 


A Rollicking Parody 


on a Famous Book by 


CAROLYN WELLS 


$1.25 at All Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 








pommnerte) OLE 


___- HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPAN 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP’S 


WHAT NEXT 
IN EUROPE ? 


After studying fourteen Euro- 
pean nations Mr. Vanderlip trans- 
lates Wall Street’s knowledge of in- 
ternational affairs into terms of 
human life. He presents a reliable 
picture of the European industrial, 
commercial and economic situation 
and of its effect on America’s 
future. 

Wherever books are sold. $1.75. 
By mail, $1.85. 


1 W. 47th St., New York 
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Vanity Fair 
Book Department 
19 West 44th St., New York 











A PARODY OUTLINE 
OF HISTORY (." 


Herb Roth 
By Donald Ogden Stewart 
“The only fault I have to find 
is that there is not enough of 

it.” — James Branch Cabell 


At all Booksellers $1.50  |prerayies 

















Three 


Unusual Books 


THE HOPE OF 
THE FUTURE 


By Edward E. Eagle 


with forewords and prefaces by 
President War- 
ren G, Harding 
Premier Lloyd 
George 
Premier Arthur 
Meighan, 
Canada 
Premier William 
Morris Hughes, 
Australia 
Premier William 
Massey, New 
Zealand 
Premier Sir 
James Craig, 
Northern Ire- 
land 


A book of vital interest to 
every American who believes 
that the world is made better 
whenever two men understand 
each other. With this as a 
basis, Mr. Eagle, himself an 
American, endeavors to inter- 
pret for Americans the life, 
customs and spirit of the Brit- 
ish Empire and more especially 
of the Dominions. 


Illustrated $2 net 


RUMMY- 
NISCENCES 


By Frederick P. Kafka 
with illustrations 

In Rummyniscences Mr. 
Kafka has given in bright, 
clever lines by far the best 
book that has marked the pass- 
ing of the Pre-Prohibition era. 

For something less than the 
prevailing price extorted for a 
couple of highballs surrepti- 
tiously served, you can inhale 
the old congenial atmosphere; 
frequent in spirit the old fa- 
miliar haunts, and revel mid 
the old cherished memories 
that this entertaining book will 
vividly recall to you. 

Illustrated Price $1.50 


THE BEGGAR’S 
VISION 


By Brookes More 
“The Leading Narrative Poet of 
America’”’ 

The _ recep- 
tion given The 
Beggar’s Vision 
is unusual— 
but so is the 
book. The rare 
beauty and 
imagery of the 
text is ade- 
quately inter- 
preted by the 
striking illus- 
trations, and 
the whole 
makes in every way one of the 
most remarkable books of a gen- 
eration. $2 net. 


THE 
CORNHILL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston, Mass. 























“T have a Friend who...” 


HY otherwise intelligent 

people will accept anony- 
mous say-sos on investments is 
difficult to explain. 


In considering investment pur- 
chases clear-cut information 1s 
the essential need—a need that 
can readily be met by any of 
our 50 offices. 


Our information is based on a 
national viewpoint and years 
of experience. 


We invite you to make your- 
self and your investment needs 
known at our nearest office. 


A current list of high-grade 
securities mailed on request for 


VF 172. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 











VANITY FAR 


The Financial Situation 
Modern Devices for Old Fashioned Real Estate Investmens 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


N these days of accelerated flux, the 

quest for the staple and the per- 

manent becomes doubly perplexing. 
To the lender of money, the search for 
that which is lasting is more than an ex- 
citing intellectual exercise. 

Investors buy future values, and, as a 
guide to what lies ahead, the past is an 
imperfect signpost. A few decades ago, 
the financial reference books gave no 
hints that first mortgage bonds on those 
New York ferry lines now discontinued 
were anything but gilt edged. A cen- 
tury ago, the investor in stage coaches 
probably never suspected that the in- 
vention of steam locomotives would 
render their property obsolete. And in 
the good year, 1922, to a lesser degree, 
owners of bonds on surface car lines in 
certain American municipalities are find- 
ing themselves secured by a receding 
industry. 

At the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, bankers and bond buyers were 
more bold in their reading of the future. 
A few railroads issued securities which 
will not mature until the twenty-first 
century. Behind these issues is the sub- 
conscious’ assumption that succeeding 
generations will adopt the same means 
of locomotion as are now employed. 

Miscellaneous industries too are mor- 
tal. New inventions of course are con- 
stantly marking the termination of 
hitherto respected and necessary trades. 
Less fundamental changes caused by 
shifting tempers of the buying public, 
alter the money earning potentialities of 
business. The enterpriser, in making 
blue print calculations for his own con- 
cern, recognizes these changing fashions, 
and constructs his program accordingly. 
But the investor, who entrusts his ac- 
cumulated savings to borrowing cor- 


| porations, too frequently assumes that 





what has been in the matter of earnings 
will be. 


NNUAL reports for 1921, which are 
already beginning to record the ef- 
fect of depression on corporate welfare, 
will tend to emphasize anew the fluid 
state of trade and commerce. 

In the realms of economics, however, 
there is at least one standard, which de- 
fies fluctuating public taste, and which, 
because of its essential character, is in 
demand in times of economy as well as 
during periods of excessive spending. 
Reference is made to an old fashioned 
vehicle of value—real estate. 

As long as the inhabitants of this 
globe elect to dwell upon the surface of 
the earth, holders of first mortgages on 
real estate can feel assured that value 
will not be completely effaced. The 
amateur might deduce from the fore- 
going generalization that real estate 
mortgages are inevitably good, and that 
bonds issued against them are necessarily 
secure. Efficient investing is less sim- 
ple. Real estate mortgages are attrac- 
tive only when issued against property 
not overvalued, where the earning power 
is plainly adequate to take care of in- 
terest and amortization charges. More- 
over, the amount of the loan should be 
sufficiently lower than the present worth 
of the property, to allow for a shrink- 
age of value without impairing the 
loan. 

Selecting real estate against which safe 
loans can be made is an expert task, and 
the ordinary layman is reckless to place 
money in such investments, unless they 
bear the indorsement of bankers of un- 
questioned reputation. The very ob- 
vious high degree of safety in well se- 
lected mortgages has been a magnet 
which has, for years, attracted the un- 
knowing to questionable and often 
worthless real estate investments. The 
experienced lenders on real estate are 


perpetually swamped with requests for 
loans which fail to meet their standards 
of safety. Real estate lenders with q 
reputation for dealing only in good 
mortgages and bonds reject scores of ap. 
plications before they make a single 
loan. 


Hi'c# income tax and surtaxes haye 
rendered mortgages, which are sub. 
ject to Federal and state imposts, les 
attractive to persons of large wealth 
than in previous years. The drying up 
of such reservoirs of capital made it 
necessary for borrowers to tap new 
streams of investment funds. The r- 
sult has been a great impetus to the 
movement to interest small investors 
by breaking up large mortgages into 
first mortgage real estate bonds in as 
small denominations as $100. The tech- 
nique is similar to the division of first 
mortgages on railroads and _ industrial 
plants into bonds. A trustee is ap- 
pointed to represent the bondholders 
and to make sure that the terms of the 
loan agreement are fulfilled. 

Unlike industrial, railroad, and public 
utility bonds, first mortgage real estate 
bonds have not been enlisted on the 
Stock Exchange, and neither are they 
freely traded in by general bond houses 
“over the counter.” For the ordinary 
investor, the only disadvantage of the 
safe real estate bonds is their lack of 
marketability. Unlike other corporate 
bonds, they cannot readily be sold at 
quotations widely printed in the daily 
newspapers.. To overcome this obiec- 
tion, houses specializing in real estate 
bonds often informally undertake to buy 
back the securities in limited amounts 
from customers who are compelled to 
sell: 

The man who knows he will not have 
to sell, because he owns other securities 
which are readily marketable, or for 
any other reason, often pays unneces- 
sarily for marketability which he does 
not need. A security that is quickly 
convertible into cash will ordinarily sell 
higher than an equally good bond which 
has no market. 

Safety in real estate bonds depends 
on the skill with which mortgages are 
selected. Those on middle grade dwell- 
ing places in large cities are especially 
attractive. Properties in the direct line 
of growth of a city are the most alluring. 

Loans to be avoided, according to 
the experience of the ablest producers 
of first mortgage real estate bonds, are 
of the following types: 

Vacant property. 

Second mortgages. 

Property in bad state of repairs and 
improvements which, despite valuation, 
produce a small income. 

Property in deteriorating neighbor- 
hoods. 

Loans on buildings, such as churches 
and clubs, which would be of restricted 
value in case of foreclosure. . 

Construction loans to any but build- 
ers of demonstrated ability and integ- 
rity. 


THE new tendency in lending is t0 
focus less attention on the worth of 
a property on foreclosure and more on 
how to obviate the need of foreclosure. 
Earning power in the newer scheme 0 
scientific lending is receiving greater 
consideration. Empty lots are unpro- 
ductive, and yet are valued higher than 
many fine income-producing properties. 

Where the loan is arranged scientific- 
ally by specialists of reputation, the 
resulting first mortgage real estate bonds 
entail a high degree of safety. Where 
there are no technical errors of juds- 
ment, the only dangers are a shrinkage 

(Continued on page 20) 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN FORTY-NINE YEARS 








New Home of The F. H. Smith Company 
Washington, D.C. 





Consider the Security | 
of Washington 


N nearly every city some dominant factor 
influences real estate values. One city 
may be a commercial center, another an 

industrial center, another a shipping center, 
another a mining center, another an oil 
center. 


Washington is a Government center — a 
national city. The business of Government 
does not have depressions and does not be- 
come dull. It goes on year in and year out, 
growing steadily with the growth of the 
nation. 


Our 7% First Mortgage Investments, sold 
in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000 
under our Ten-Month Investment Savings 
Plan, offer you the complete security of in- 
come-producing business property in the 
heart of Washington. 


Send for our illustrated booklet, 
‘‘Washington, the heart of America” 


Address Department 6 


Sie EHLSMITH ©. 


© Founded 1573 


815 FIETEENTH STREET NW 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN FORTY-NINE YEARS 
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The Seal of Safety 


40 Years of Safety; 
40 Years of Service; 
40 Years without Loss 


Tue year 1922 marks the 40th anniver- 
sary of S.W. STRAUS & CO. Starting from 
a small beginning two score years ago, this 
company has grown to a nation-wide In- 
stitution, with offices in fifteen principal 
cities and with tens of thousands of satisfied 
clients, to whom we have sold hundreds of 
millions of dollars in safe securities with- 
out a single instance of loss. 


We have financed the erection of thou- 
sands of buildings all over the country, 
and have played a vital and genuine part 
in the upbuilding and rebuilding of the 
nation’s great cities. 


We have dealt only in investments of un- 
questionable soundness. We have never 
sought profit at the cost of security. We 
have protected the interests of our clients 
at all times and under all circumstances. 
Safety and service have ever been our 
watchwords. 


These standards of safety and service have 
been maintained throughout our history 
and have made possible our record of 40 
years without loss to any investor. This 
record is the greatest asset, moral and 
material, which this company possesses; 
and to its maintenance, the good faith, the 
matured experience, and the united efforts 
of our Organization are pledged. 


We invite correspondence from investors, and 
suggest that you write for Circular C-1215 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES INCORPORATED 


Cxicaco— Straus Building 
CLARK AND MADISON STREETS 


New Yorx— Straus Building 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 46TH STREET 


Forty Years Without Loss To Any Investor 
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Income Tax Time 
Next Year 


—and every year, when you get 
down to making out your income 
tax schedule 


wouldn’t you rather refer to this 
Bond Record—it’s really a desk 
teference of Investments — for 
such details as the names of your 
holdings, the amount of income 
received and what income tax— 
if any—is paid by the borrowing 
corporation 

—than to search around in your 
memory, your bank statements 
and break into a perfectly good 
morning for an investigation trip 
to your safe deposit box for this 
data? 

Then send now for a “Bond 
Record with Budget Suggestion”, 
and when you look up data on 
your holdings for your 1921 
income tax schedule—preserve it 
in this Record for future years. 


The Budget Suggestion on the 
first page, you'll be interested in 
knowing, is made up from actual 
Budgets entered in our December 
Budget Contest. 


WE ALSO HAVE ANOTHER 
VERY WORTH WHILE 
BOOK we'd like for you to 
have --“Building With Bonds.” 


Besides valu- 
able and unbias- 
ed information 
about all classes 
of investments, 
this book gives 
you the Ameri- 
can Bond Form- 
ula of Safety, for 
making first 
mortgage real estate gold bonds 
on the choicest of improved city 
property. 

Men in our company with 41 
years successful real estate and 
investment experience behind 
them, have perfected this formula 
to the fine balance where the 
greatest degree of safety and an 
interest rate that is second to no 
other investment, join hands. 
Letusintroduce ourselves toyou 
through “Building with Bonds.” 
And when you have thus inter- 
viewed t!.e American Bond, write 
or call at the one of our six offices 
located nearest you. 


AMERICAN 
Bowe & MoRTGAGE 


COMPANY 


American Bond & Mortgage Bldg., Chicago 
562 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Columbus, Ohio Davenport, lowa 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Rockford, Illinois 
ee 
0 Please send me copy of your “Bond Record 

with Budget Suggestion.” 
Oo Also I would like to receive illustrated book, 
Building With Bonds.” 
Both without cost or obligation. 1603 | 








The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 18) 


in value—and in ordinary times the 
trend is upward in the United States— 
and the passing of private property in 
land and buildings. The latter possi- 
bility is extremely unlikely in this coun- 
try, at least during the period for which 
real estate bonds run. 

The question of changing values, how- 
ever, deserves more than academic at- 
tention, because of the general economic 
deflation which is in progress. At the 
crux of the problem of real estate lend- 
ing is the query whether real estate 
values, which rose rapidly during the 
recent boom period, are to fall as silk, 
cotton, wheat, corn, and miscellaneous 
commodity prices have. Ordinarily, in 
a period of changing price levels, rents 
and real estate are the last to be af- 
fected, either on the up or the down 
side. 

The theory that real estate values will 
return to the pre-war levels lacks wide 
acceptance, because in many instances 
real estate was unduly depressed just 
before the war and because the normal 
tendency of realty values in the grow- 
ing United States is upward, and not 
static. Other special considerations 
dealing with construction costs and sup- 
ply and demand complicate the problem. 


AN emphatic expression of the opinion 
that present values are likely to be- 
come stabilized was expressed by S. W. 
Straus, a veteran lender, when his views 
on this riddle were sought. 

“Broadly speaking,” he said, “city 
real estate seems to have reached a 
point approaching stabilization and the 
special considerations which govern 
realty will control future values. These 
special considerations center around the 
fact that there is an undersupply of 
buildings in the United States. Espe- 
cially, as every one knows, there is a 
shortage of housing accommodations. 
This shortage is perhaps not so acute as 
a year or two years ago, but it never- 
theless exists, and, in my judgment, is 
the main factor to be taken into con- 
sideration in any attempt to forecast 
values. 

“Real estate values depend, of course, 
chiefly upon earnings. A piece of real 
estate has value only from the improve- 
ments its owner makes or the improve- 
ments his neighbors make. American 
cities are constantly in the process of 
being torn down and rebuilt. The for- 
ward looking real estate owner is not 
content with old and unsightly struc- 
tures of a generation ago. He demol- 
ishes and rebuilds with new, modern, 
fireproof buildings, thus giving employ- 
ment to labour, contributing to the prog- 
ress of the upbuilding of his community, 
and replacing non-productive property 
or property of low earning power with 
property of high earning capacity. 

“All these factors contribute toward 
stabilizing city real estate values. With 
the exception of minor fluctuations we 
may look forward with confidence to 
solid city real estate values and prob- 
ably an upward trend in prices for a 
period of years to come.” 

Mr. Straus prefaced his diagnosis with 
this observation: “Real estate condi- 
tions in our large cities are, in my 


opinion, entering a new era. Real estate 
is always the last commodity to be af- 
fected in times of price movements. We 
have seen real estate respond to the 
general upward trend and reach new 
high levels, and, more recently, we have 
seen a certain measure of deflation both 
in values and in rentals.” 

Of course, if real estate values should 
remain constant, as measured in dollars, 
and, should the purchasing power of 
dollars rise as determined by the mean 
price of commodities, there would really 
be an invisible boom in real estate. Al- 
though in dollars, real estate would be 
no higher; it would be quoted propor- 
tionately above the general range of 
commodities. 

And yet, even, if we assume for the 
sake of logical thoroughness, that the 
real estate values, expressed in terms of 
money, will not remain stabilized but 
will decline, it does not follow that the 
worth of well safe-guarded first mort- 
gage real estate bonds will become im- 
paired. Even if we should go through a 
period of falling prices in real estate, two 
factors will tend to protect good bonds. 
One will be the equity above the mort- 
gage. By equity is meant the difference 
between the aggregate worth of a given 
piece of property and the face value 
of the mortgage. The difference rep- 
resents the share of the property which 
the nominal proprietor owns, and is a 
safety cushion designed to absorb the 
shocks resulting from falling values. 
The old fashioned safe ratio for a mort- 
gage to total worth of a property was 
60 per cent. Modern lenders lean to 
the view that any hard and fast ratio 
is unscientific, for it would be too high 
in some cases and too low in others. 
There is a tendency to lend more on 
carefully selected property. 

Besides the equity, the other factor 
which would tend to protect the bond- 
holder would be the modern amortiza- 
tion plan, by which the borrower reg- 
ularly reduces the amount of the mort- 
gage each year by paying off part of 
the loan in regular instalments. Even 
if there should be a falling tendency in 
real estate, loans, involving amortiza- 
tion, would shrink each year too. Un- 
less values melted away spectacularly, 
loans arranged by the ablest lending 
firms would likely be unimpaired, be- 
cause the able lenders have already 
tabooed what they regard as boom dis- 
tricts and disproportionately inflated 
values. The uncertainty of the outlook 
for values, however, imposes on the 
investor an attitude of challenge, which 
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Profits in 


Convertible Bonds 


Their unusual Investment and 
Speculative Possibilities 


clearly described in the 
current issue of 


The 


Blue Book 
Supplement 


for Investors and 
Traders 

[t contains a_ chart 
comprising 10 attrac- 
tive, diversified issues 
yielding from 6% to 
8%, possessing excep- 
ticnal opportunities for 
appreciation in market 
values; also much 
other valuable and 
A timely information rel- 
ative to securities, 








Personal 
Brokerage Our Consistent 
Service Savings Plan 
enables you to_ pur- 
chase convertible Bonds 
or any high grade 
listed or unlisted se- 
curities on terms to 
meet ycur convenience, 
Copy of the “Blue Book Supple- 
ment,” together with particulars of 


“Our Consistent Savings Plan,” 
be had on 
VF-19, 


ene, Xe 


Stock Exchange of New York é: 


Members 
40 Exchange Place 
UPTOWN OFFICE , 


may 
request for Booklet 


Consolidated 


Ss 


Knickerbocker Bldg., Broadway & 42d §& 
NEW YORK CITY 























should keep him determined to buy | 


only the best. 
The state of the money market in- 
dicates that present yields are at the 


peak, and it is somewhat surprising, in | 
view of the general decline in interest | 


rates, to perceive an increase in the re- 
turn on certain real estate loans. Real 
estate, however, is normally the last to 
respond to economic changes, and the 
next cycle will probably mark lower in- 
terest rates for the borrower. Broadly 


speaking, the seeker after funds in the 
South and West is compelled to offer 
greater inducements than the borrower 
in the East. 











The Investor 


Income Tax 
63 Page Booklet 


For Investors 
and Traders 


How to report 
Stock and Cash Divi- 








dends, Scrip issued for 
Stock Dividends, 
Bonus Stock, Stock 
Rights, Bond Interest, 
etc., etc. Includes typ- 
ical brokers’ statement 
showing sales to estab- 
lish losses, etc. Con- 
tains ruled pages for 
investor’s record. 


COPY gratis if you 
write on your business 
or personal stationery. 


L. A. Hughes & Co. 


INVESTMENTS 
100 Broadway New York 
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™ When Buying a Bond — 


Ask this question! 





| “Will the institution from whom it is purchased stand behind the bond 
me to a finish—and guarantee in writing the safety of both principal and 
| interest?” 


2d St. 
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31 Nassau St., New York 


Our booklet, 


Pp 
“A Guaranteed Income, 
gives many othcr reasons why Prudence-Bonds 
are the investment for you. 


Send for booklet V. F. 219 


The Prudence Company, Inc. 


(Realty Associates Investment Corporation) 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,100,000 


Organized under the Banking Laws of the State of New York 


The institution which will, is entitled to your confidence and faith. 


That is one reason why Prudence-Bonds, which are guaranteed by 
endorsement as to both principal and interest, are the choice of con- 
servative investors seeking unquestionable safety for their funds. 


162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 





























24 Years 
f 


Market 
History 


with the profit possi- 
bilities offered by the 
upward and downward 
movements, are  por- 
trayed in a chart show- 
ing the average price 
movement of forty rep- 
resentative stocks 
since 1897. 


This chart points out 
by means of precedent 
the probable trend of 
the stock market in 
1922. 


Free on request 


Ask for V.F.-145 


Harvey A. Willis & Co. 


tablished 1901 
Stocks—Foreign Securities—Bonds 


32 Broadway New York 
Broad 5360-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 


Uptown Off., N. ¥Y. Newark Off. 
147 E. 86th St. 169 Market St. 


























For Investors 


Our new 64-page tax booklet 


“Tre INVESFOR 


and the 


INCOME TAX” 


is an authoritative and readable exposition of the 1921 Revenue 
Act, with special reference to the changes affecting investors’ 
income taxes for 1921. 


It also contains a surtax table and a ledger for recording 
each transaction, thus simplifying the final computation of 
your tax. 


This booklet should be invaluable to every investor for it 
will enable him to file an_ accurate return with a minimum 
expenditure of time and effort. 


Copy FREE on request 
Ask for V. F. 96 


“Always Without Obligation” 


S. S. RUSKAY & Co. 


Established 1877 


42 BROADWAY NEw YORK 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston Cleveland St. Louis Bridgeport Chicago 


Direct Private Wire System 


25 Broadway 




















The 


Liberty Plan 


of Partial Payments 


E> 


An Ideal Method 
of Investing 


Unquestionably one of 
the safest and most con- 
venient ways of purchas- 
ing high-grade stocks and 
bonds and paying for 
them from future earn- 
ings and savings. 


e 
Sd e 


Dividendsand intereston 
securities are paid to you 
or credited your account 
from day of purchase. Se- 
curities may be sold by 
you at any time after 
initial payment is made. 
Many other exceptional 
and attractive features of 
this plan explained in our 
booklet The Liberty Plan. 


Send for R-3 


Russell Securities 
CORPORATION 


Cunard Building 





New York City 
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The Financial Situation in Canada’ 
A Country Which Offers Splendid Opportunities to Investors | 


By GEORGE DURANT PROCTOR | 
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Why to buy them 
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1. The Exchange 
Rate — you can 
buy at a discount 
of from 5% to 
7%. 


2. Canadian Bonds 
have not yet ad- 
vanced propor- 
tionately with 
the American 
Market. 


3. A Higher Inter- 
est Return — 6% 
to 9%—with 
safety. 
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We shall be glad to 
mail you our letter, 
“Exchange and_ the 
American Investor” 


BALFOUR WHITE AND COMPANY 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


136 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 
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Canada’s Best 


Industrial— 
389, with Bonus 








Declining Bond yields make sound 
Canadian industrial preferred stocks 
a more than usually good buy for 
United States investors. 


The products of the English Elec- 
tric Company, Limited—one of the 
world’s three greatest producers of 
electrical equipment—are now manu- 
factured in Canada by 


English Electric Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


Association with the British Com- 
pany; control of the old and success- 
ful Canadian Crocker-Wheeler Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited; exclusive 
manufacturing rights for English 
Electric products in Canada’s ever- 
growing electrical field; wide export 
privileges—these give the Company 
a commanding position. 

The 8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
carries a bonus of 40% Common. 
And today, $95 in United States 
funds will buy $100 worth of this 
stock. 


Write us for full particulars. 


Graham Sansoné (0 


LIMITED 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TORONTO, CANADA 

















American investment public a 

cameo picture of the Canadian 
financial situation would be more or 
less futile and inadequate, unless it were 
preceded by a background of pertinent 
national statistics. At the risk, there- 
fore, of stating the obvious, some of the 
more outstanding facts are introduced, 
in the conviction that they will serve 
as a fitting prologue and key to the con- 
clusions which are later formed. 

It should be considered a matter of 
mutual regret that the mention of the 
name Canada too often conjures up a 
picture of fur-coated trappers, dog- 
sleds and Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police without at the same time sug- 
gesting to the mind a land of unmeas- 
ured natural resources; a nation which 
is not only Anglo-Saxon in its ideals of 
life and government, but a distinct credit 
and an invaluable commercial asset to 
the British Empire by virtue of its ac- 
complishments in the past and present, 
and because of its definite promise of 
future economic development. 


N's attempt to place before the 


ANADA boasts an area of 3,729,665 
square miles, of which 125,755 
square miles are water and 3,603,910 
are land. The immensity of these fig- 
ures can be properly comprehended only 
when comparisons are employed. The 
distances of the Dominion are so great 
that only the United States, Brazil and 
Russia can readily be compared with 
them. To complete the comparison it 
is necessary to mention that the United 
States, excluding the territory of Alaska, 
is smaller than Canada by somewhat 
more than 700,000 square miles. The 
Province of Quebec, one of the nine 
which comprise the Dominion, is in it- 
self greater than the combined area of 
Germany, France and Austria-Hungary, 
while the Province of Saskatchewan is 
five times as large as New York State. 
Finally, the average width of the land 
available for cultivation and settlement 
is about 500 miles, while the maximum 
length from East to West is 3,400 miles. 
The last census gives the population 
of Canada as 9,127,000, of which 
5,400,000 are accounted for by the 
Eastern Provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario, the primary manufacturing re- 
gions of the Dominion. Perhaps the 
country’s most urgent need is a rapid 
increase in population and man-power. 
Now that the United States has so 
rigidly restricted the influx of immi- 
grants, constructive efforts are being 
made by our Northern neighbors to 
attract to its shores the stream of 
humanity on which it bases its hopes 
for the eventual cultivation and _ build- 
ing up of its vast arable territories. It 
is at once an interesting and illuminat- 
ing commentary that approximately 
55 per cent. of the total population is 
rural, a fact which clearly uncovers the 
reason why the prosperity of the coun- 


| try revolves around its agricultural for- 





tunes. More than half of Canada’s 
invested capital is represented in farm 
values, and it is only natural that all 
eyes should be constantly focused on 
the agricultural outlook. 


The balance of the country’s wealth 
is represented by the greatest water 
power resources in the world; by 
forests and fisheries that are almost 
unlimited in their magnitude; by trans- 
portation facilities which are more than 
adequate to cope with any expansion 
engendered in the next decade; by po- 
tential mineral resources second to those 
of no other country in the world and by 
manufacturing pursuits which are com- 
ing into greater prominence each pass- 
ing year. Without exception, the na- 
tional resources enumerated have been 
barely scratched as yet, and their in- 
dividual and _ collective exploitation 
hastened and encouraged by foreign 


capital must mean that before many | 


years Canada will assume a dominant 
position among the nations. 

The country sustained the rude shock 
of deflation and passed through the 
period of readjustment in a fashion 
which has earned for it widespread rece 
ognition and favourable comment. It 
has been compelled during the past four 
years to combat one grave economic 
problem after another, but without ex- 
ception these have been met unflinch- 
ingly and in a manner which has both 
hastened and assured their successful 
solution. As a direct outcome, the Do- 
minion still maintains its excellent credit 
position in the New York market and 
has experienced little or no difficulty 
in quickly and satisfactorily placing such 
loans as have been offered in recent years. 


RIOR to the world war, it had been 

relatively difficult fur Canada to se- 
cure loans within her own territory, 
but apparently the inherent financial 
strength was there and in the crucible 
of war-time emergency, the country 
floated six separate national loans and 
raised a total of $2,100,000,000. Con- 
sidering its population, the per capita 
subscription for war purposes approxi- 
mated $260, and it is significant that, 
without exception, the amount required 
in each successive flotation was over- 
subscribed by at least 100 per cent more 
than the Government requested. In 
the first four issues the popular sub- 
scription was so spontaneous and im- 
pressive that all bank subscriptions 
were rejected. The sixth loan, known 
as the Third Victory Loan, was, how- 
ever, the best demonstration of Can- 
ada’s financial strength. This issue of 
$300,000,000 was declared taxable in 
contrast to the others. More than $700,- 
000,000 was subscribed entirely exclusive 
of bank applications. 

Americans who are quick to scent in- 
vestment bargains are becoming more 
and more interested in placing their 
funds in well-secured and carefully se- 
lected Canadian public utility and in- 
dustrial securities. Since the general 
level of Canadian securities quotations 
is lower than that which obtains in our 
home security markets, and since aside 
from the exchange premium, yields are 
higher, the advantages to be secured 
from judiciously selected commitments 
of this character are quite apparent to 
any investor, 





Securities 
a Buy Now? 


Depression focused on the 
United States about the be- 
ginning of February, 1921, 
and reached its peak about 
the middle of the same year. 


Canada _ was just five to eight 
months behind the “States” in feel- 
ing its depression in business and 
now when the New York Stock 
Markets are gradually rising the 
Montreal Stock Exchange has bar- 
gains available to the shrewd and 
careful market observer. 


Industrials—Paper Stocks — Public 
Utilities are all available for a 
considerable enhancement in value 
if bought at present market prices, 


Our books are open for the 

acceptance of several more 

United States accounts pos- 

sessing the proper creden- 
tials. 


Ask us to send you our list of 
Canadian Securities and _ recom- 
mendation of attractive purchases. 


Redpath & Company 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
56 St. Francois Xavier St. 
Montreal 














CANADIAN 
MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


— OFFER — 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
LONG OR SHORT TERM 


AND A 


YIELD OF OVER 6% 


Send for a list of our current offerings 
Established 1888 


G.A.STIMSON & CO. 


LIMITED 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
36-38 King St. Toronto, Canada 





























An Investment Opportunity 


NEWPORT 
PROPERTIES 


Desirable villas and small houses 
offered at advantageous terms. 


Rentals of villas and small houses 
for the season of 1922 may be made 
through either of our offices. 


We invite your inquiry 
concerning our facilities. 


DeBlois & Eldridge 


10 East 43rd Street 
Newport, R. I. 152 Bellevue Ave. 
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VANITY FAIR’S 


BUREAU of 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 











“Digest of the Federal Revenue 
Act of 1921,” for income and ex- 
cess profit taxes for 1921, 1922 
and subsequent years, with 
tables for calculation and com- 
parison of taxes, contined to 
Federal taxation of income, as 
provided by Revenue Act of 
1921. 
“Washington, the Heart of 
America.” This booklet  illus- 
trates many public buildings, 
gives facts regarding the city, 
particulars of local investment 
situation on first mortgage real 
estate bonds. 
“Current Investment Guide.” 
This booklet gives details on 
properties financed, yields, and 
security behind each offering. 
. “The Liberty Plan,” explaining 
fully the advantages of the par- 
tial payment plan, and how to 
secure high-grade securities on 
a small deposit basis. 
“Blue Book for Investors and 
Traders.” Containing an article 
on convertible bonds’ which 
points out the combination of 
safety of principle, assurance of 
income on investment, ready 
market and_ possibilities for 
profits, in both market value 
and conversion privilege into 
stock, 

. “First Mortgage Bonds,” de- 
scriptive of a bond issue secured 
by property in one of the fastest 
growing sections of the world. 

. “A Guaranteed Income.” Shows 
illustrations of buildings which 
the company has financed and 
gives an interesting table show- 
ing how money grows when in- 
vested at 6%. 

. “Investors’ Pocket Manual,’ 
contains statistics on active 
securities and the market range 
of hundreds of stocks and bonds 
traded in on all the important 
exchanges. 

. “Exchange and the American 
Investor,” by a Montreal house, 
points out the investment poten- 
tialities of Canada, showing 
Canadian Government Bonds 
yielding from 51%4% to 61%% to 
American investors, with prof- 
its on exchange in favor of the 
American Investor. 

10. “Investment Recommendations” 

gives amount, issue and yield 

of numerous attractive Canadian 
bonds. 


. “Getting the Most From Your 
Money.”” Outlining the method 
by which the average investor 
can enjoy half again to twice the 
usual return without the risk, 
worry or loss of time involved 
in ordinary speculation. 

12. “The Investor and the Income 
Tax.” Shows how to report 
stock and cash dividends, sales 
to establish losses, profits from 
sale of stock, etc. It includes a 
typical broker’s statement from 
which the investor can make 
out his income return, and con- 
tains ruled pages for the in- 
vestors’ record. 

13. “Bonds.” A record book for 

securities held by the investors 

for ready reference on bond 
holdings. 


14. “English Electric Co. of Canada, 
Ltd.” Data on company, its 
status in electrical world and 
appeal to U. S. investors. 


15. “Listed Montreal Securities.” 
Letter gives details on depres- 
sion periods and valuable in- 
formation on securities to be 
purchased for possible enhance- 
ment in value. 
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Any one or all of the above 
booklets will be sent to 
readers on request to the 


Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St. New York City 


Specify literature desired 
by number as indicated in 
border to left of each. 
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Keep a 
Record 


of your securities. Have all information concerning your hold- 
ings readily available. A convenient record (photo is one 
quarter its actual size) will be sent to investors 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Our long experience and wide connection in the investment field enable 
us to place at your disposal extensive facilities for the purchase or sale 
of high-grade securities. Consult us for suggestions. 


Correspondence Invited 


MACKAY—MACKAY 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


C. P.R. BLDG. TORONTO 





Here’s a Tip: 


If you’re about to Travel—any- 
where on the globe—or if you’re 
just coming to New York and 
want to be Amused, if your 
Shopping tours have ended in 
blind alleys, or you want to buy 
Investment Securities with your 
eyes open,— 


Write to 


The Nast International Travel 
Bureau 
Vanity Fair’s Amusement Bureau 
Vanity Fair’s Financial Bureau 
Vanity Fair’s Shoppers 


These four Departments are maintained for your con- 
venience—and there’s not a penny charged for the 
prompt service rendered. 


VANITY FAIR 
19 West 44th Street New York City 








~ How Much ’ 





Should Your 


Dollar Earn ? 


HOSE dollars you have 
worked hard to earn 
and laid by—how much 
should they earn for you? 


Seventeen years ago Roger 
W. Babson discovered that 
a definite law governs se- 
curities and their earning 
power—a law that enables 
you to know in advance 
whether the price of your 
securities will be higher or 
lower — whether the com- 
panies back of them will be 
stronger or weaker — 
whether they will earn more 
or less. 


| Babson’s Reports 


_Babson’s Statistical Organization 


| 
' 
| 
| 





Geseceeseusesses) 


The whole thing has _ been 
worked out into what has come 
to be known as the Babson 
Method—a plan being followed 
by over 8,000 of the keenest ex- 
ecutives today—a plan that en- 
ables them to enjoy half again 
to twice the usual return with- 
out the risk, worry or loss of 
time involved in ordinary in- 
vestment and speculation. 


If you have less than $5,000 
there is some question about you 
being able to apply the Babson 
Method profitably. If you have 
$5,000 or more, however, it will 
practically eliminate the chance 
of loss and doubtless increase 
your investment income 50%. 


Write for Booklet—Now 





You will find the whole story— 
principles and all—in the book- 
let, “Getting the Most From 
Your Money.” 

Tear out the MEMO — now — and 
hand it to your secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. No ob- 
ligation, 


Merely Ask for Booklet C-44 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 


greeennC]ip Off herersseennes: 


Memo for Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 2 


Mass., as follows: Please send me Booklet C-44 
“Getting the Most From Your Money,’’ and 


recent report, gratis. 
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The new MAJESTIC 


(56,000 tons) 
largest ship in the world 


The new HOMERIC The OLYMPIC 


( 35,000 tons) (46,500 tons) 
largest twin-screw steamer ‘known internationally for 
in the world her magnificence 


The White Star Line announces that begin- 
ning in the spring of 1922 these great liners— 
three of the world’s largest ships—will main- 
tain a weekly schedule of sailings from New 
York to Cherbourg and Southampton. 


Teamed together on the Cherbourg-South- 
ampton route, the Majestic, Homeric and 
Olympic provide regular passenger service 
with a class of accommodations heretofore 
obtainable only at intervals, and to a limited 
proportion of European visitors. 


For individual grandeur, power and luxu- 
rious appointments, each ship marks the high 
tide of achievement in providing comfort at 
sea. The experience and finished skill of 
White Star service which has created the 
reputation of a long line of famous ships, 
culminating in the prestige of the Olympic, 
maintains last word standards aboard these 
mighty vessels. 


The spring schedule has been arranged so 
as to provide full convenience of service for 
those experienced travelers who plan their 
trips in time for the springtime gayety and 
beauty of England and the Continent. 


YXWHITE STAR LINEL 


AMERICAN LINE \> /J220/> @/ RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
ee 
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France’s Infinite Variety 


Now That the War is More or Less Over, France Offers 
Many Attractions for the Tourist 


RIOR to the return of the A. E. F., 

American visitors to France had 

been almost unanimously franco- 
phile: We had grumbled, perhaps, over 
unobtainable baths, impressionist rail- 
road schedules, and extortionate hotel 
servants; we could not agree with that 
earlier globe-trotter, Sterne, that they 
order anything better in France (unless 
it be a meal). But France was France; 
there was an appeal in the land which 
was its own—a (breaking into the dia- 
lect) je ne sais quot which we found 
irresistible. 

Mr. Mencken might explain it as an 
effect of the first touch of paganism on 
our sorely inhibited souls. Or again it 
may simply have been the cooking, since 
for the traveller mind and matter are 
so intimately connected. 

The Armistice changed all that. The 
Three Soldiers revealed—now that it 
could be told—all that Latin lack of 
efficiency. Business men who had suf- 
fered the indignity of being compelled 
to wait in line for a visé, or had had 
to report their movements to the police, 
came back and recounted these atrocities. 
And French stock fell. 

But, after all, there had been a war. 
It was perhaps legitimate to expect a 
slight derangement in the mechanism of 
French life, especially in those aspects 
which affect the tourist. Now, however, 
things are settling down. French offi- 
cialdom has relented, and the red tape 
is being unwound. Reservations on the 
boats can be made without a year’s no- 
tice. Prices (even with the rise in the 
franc) are more reasonable, and accom- 


| modation and food approach their for- 


mer excellence. La Belle France is per- 
haps not herself yet, but even when off 
colour she is an attractive personality. 

A complex personality, too. That is 
where so many Americans used to miss 
their opportunities. They did not make 
enough of the country’s many-sided at- 
tractions. When the Yankee voyageuse 
stepped off the liner exclaiming “La- 
fayette, nous voila,” it is to be feared 


| that she was too often addressing the 
| famous Galléries; and such pastoral 
| emotions. as tinged her  husband’s 





thoughts were probably confined to the 
Folies Bergéres. 


Outside Paris 


ie is a grievous mistake to bound 
France by the Rue de la Paix and 
the Butte de Montmartre; a serious loss 
to hedge one’s day with shopping in the 
morning and cabarets at night. For in 
diversity of characteristics France puts 
it all over the fifty-seven products of 
the famous Pittsburgh firm. 

You can be cosmopolitan at Nice, or 
nationalistic—plus francais que les fran- 
cais—at some old country town like 
Sens. You can court the footsteps of 
fashion at such places as Deauville, or 
rusticate in a forest retreat by Barbizon. 
You have surf bathing at St. Malo or 
rock pools for quieter swimming in the 
Channel Islands. You can gamble on 
the petits chevaux at Biarritz, or follow 
the real ones at Auteuil. You can golf 
at La Boulie or gourmandize at Carcas- 
sonne (what a cuisine at the Hotel de 
la Cité—and what a situation!). You 
can mountaineer in the Vosges, or (a 
delightful holiday this) placidly traverse 
the country’s wonderful system of nav- 
igable waterways in a motor launch. 


And France simply bristles with 
beauty and interest, in a long proce. 
sional pageant of Gallic development 
The Druidic stones at Carnac: the Ro. 
man arena at Arles: the Norman abbeys 
at Caen: the feudal castle at Les Bayy: 
the gothic nave of Beauvais: the half. 
timbered homes of Lisieux: the renajs. 
sance chateau of Blois: the classic gar- 
dens of Fontainebleau; the pseudo-Ar. 
cadian retreat of the Trianon. . ,, 
Homeric catalogue would only skim the 
surface of the country’s richness, The 
printer’s case from which Baedekers 
France was set up must have been de. 
nuded of stars. 

Picking routes in this country is as 
easy aS arranging matches for one’s 
friends—and as ineffective. One’s friends 
have different ideas. But if you land a 
Cherbourg you might go down through 
the mystic province of Brittany, along 
the west coast to Touraine and its chi- 
teaux; on to the Pyrenees by the Span- 
ish border; and east in the fall to sun- 
warmed Provence, to finish the year on 
the Riviera. 


Laurence Sterne or Lord Haig 


R if you go across from England to 

Boulogne or Calais, on no account 
must you miss that old haunt of artists, 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, where the Sentimen- 
tal Traveler stopped—and for a small 
extra fee you can have his very bedroom 
at the vine-covered inn, if you are that 
sort of person. (Montreuil was British 
G. H. Q. during the war, so perhaps 
you may now sleep in Earl Haig’s bed, 
too, if you wish.) Thence it is an easy 
stage to Rheims, and so to Chateau 
Thierry, the Argonne, and Verdun. In- 
cidentally, things happened in the Ar- 
gonne before 1914. There was the bat- 
tle of Valmy, which Goethe said would 
ring round the world (he was there, so 
he ought to have known), and on the 
other side of the forest Varennes ter- 
minated the tragic dash for freedom of 
Louis and Marie Antoinette. 

If you are motoring, see that your 
machine has an ample gasoline reserve; 
take along a reliable quick-vulcanizing 
kit; and have someone in the party who 
understands common running repairs. 
French service stations are few and far 
between, and French mechanics even 
more ignorant than ours. 

You may have occasional difficulty in 
getting in and out of the towns, with 
their narrow winding streets; but once 
on the highways speed cops are rare and 
the effective speed limits generous. In 
this connection it may be mentioned, for 
the benefit of the driver who speaks 
French like a native (of America), that 
on one-way streets their arrows point 
in the direction in which you may not 
go. The French are famous for theif 
logical qualities. 

And lest anything which has been 
said above should seem to detract from 
the claims of Paris, let it be said im 
closing that there is a little restaurant 
on the rive gauche where the Chateau 
Yquem makes small beer of the best 
champagne; where the filet de sole 
meuniere is a gastronomic lyric; and the 
péche Melba soars whole octaves above 
the highest trill of its eponymous 
prima donna. : 

Paris—(as Louise so feelingly sings)— 
PAIS; » 


Whether you are going to France or Florida or anywhere else; whether 
you are interested in food or fishing or any other of life’s amenities, we 
can give you information which will make the preparations for the jour- 
ney easier and the realization of it more enjoyable. Write or consult 


MRS. SPEED 


of 
The NAST INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street 


New York City 
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to EUROPE by 


Always abreast, often ahead, 
of the times-——in the adoption 
of tested new devices or in- 
ventions to ensure the com- 
fort and promote the pleasure 
of its clientele—the Cunard- 
Anchor Line is now pleased 
to announce that in the near 
future all its major ships will 
be equipped with the latest 
type of oil-burning engines. 
SCHEDULES FOR 
19222 NOW READY 
Apply 
CUNARD;- ANCHOR 
STEAM SHIP LINES 
25 Broadway? * New York 
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South Manchuria Railway (heavy black line) through Manchuria and 
Chosen, connecting with Chinese and Japanese rail and coastwise lines 








A Land of Opportunities 











MADE UP 
YOUR MIND? 


The mountains—and 


the one hotel you’d 
really like? The sea- 
side—with a beach 
that isn’t spoiled? 
Ranches—wild, but 
not too wild? Camps 
—de luxe or other- 
wise? Cruises—from 
anywhere to some- 
where nicer? Tours 
—with a just-right 
inn at every stop? 


Whatever you want 
In your summer, 
make sure of getting 
it before you start— 


Write or Consult 
Teresa Thompson Speed 


NAST 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Strect 


FT ET TET EE TET 


New York City 





and ocean routes to Europe and the United States. 


Manchuria constitutes the northeast provinces 
of China. The 


soil is one of the most fertile in the world, and 


Mines and forests enrich it. 


WritetoMr.Y.Tamura, 
South Manchuria Rail- 


its great agricultural areas give it the name of 


“The Garden of China.” 


way Company, 111 
Broadway, New York, 
for the descriptive fol- 
der illustrated above, 
and other information, 





Four distinct groups of Americans can find outlets for their 
activities in this ancient and yet newest part of China: 


Capitalists: Mines; light, power and water works; banks; 
agriculture; manufacturing and building—these are 
some of the opportunities offered to capital. 


Exporters: Here, indeed, lies a rich field for the exporter. 
Almost everything from locomotives to talking machines 
and tooth paste is sought by the progressive inhabi- 
tants of Manchuria. 


Importers: American importers find it to their advan- 
tage to use Manchuria as a source of such supplies as 
soya bean products, hemp, bristles, furs, hides, tussah 
silk—not to mention the innumerable articles of Oriental 
manufacture always in demand in America. 


Travelers: Scarcely any other country of the Orient 
- . y . y A . . 
points with so alluring a finger toward its ancient and 
fascinating places of history, interest and beauty. 

gP ry. 


The South Manchuria Railway, a modern railway in an ancient land, 
is the great artery of transportation in this land of opportunities. The 
South Manchuria Railway is conducted in accordance with the prin- 
ciple ot the Open Door, with a welcome extended to the co-operation of 
foreign interests. 

The South Manchuria Railway, running through Chosen (Korea) and Man- 


churia, is the only railway in the Orient with all-American equipment. It 
conductsa chain of hotels-de-luxe, travel bureaus, and city and country clubs. 





Your Host and Guide 


South Mancauria 
© Rattway © 














Open all 
year. But 
now—when 
elements of 
oppressive 
weather are 
absent — is 
the most 
desirable 
time for in- 
telligent 
rest. 


The Signal for 
the Brakes 


Your human machine has 
its own brakes—automatic, 
infallible, inexorable. Their 
tightenings are speed-dan- 
ger signals. 

A little Intelligent Rest, 
a careful looking over of 
your human engine, and 
permanent harm is avoided. 
Ignore the signals and the 
brakes lock tight. 

Men and women of af- 
fairs more and more are 
heeding these Signals for 
the Brakes—taking time 
for Intelligent Rest. 


THE (3 LEN 
SPRINGS 


Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
On Seneca Lake 
The Pioneer American *‘Cure”’ for 
Heart Disorders 

Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 

The mission of The Glen 
Springs is to make fit and keep 
fit your Human Machine—and 
especially its engine, your heart. 

Every modern comfort is com- 
bined with charm of nature and 
invigorating atmosphere for 
quiet, comfortable, Intelligent 
Rest. Always the pleasure of in- 
teresting companionship. 

Diagnosis and treatment are 
available to detect and correct 
weakness in time. The Nauheim 
Baths, given with a natural cal- 
cium chloride brine, chemical and 
X-Ray laboratories, and equipment 
for hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, 
and mechanotherapy, are under pro- 
fessional direction and adapted to 
treatment of heart, circulatory, kid- 
ney, nutritional and nervous disor- 
ders, rheumatism, gout and obesity. 


Illustrated booklets with detailed 
information sent on request. 
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TRAVEL LITERATURE || 
on REQUEST from 
THE NAST PUBLICATIONS 








(| HOTEL VENDOME 
5, Gommonwealth Hve. Boston 
at Dartmouth Street 


FAMOUS FOR _ITS 
HOSPITALITY 


Free from everything objec- 
tionable and conducted to 
afford the maximum of per. 
sonal comfort and individual 
service. 















We have selected from among the many descriptive 
illustrated booklets submitted to us by the transporta- 
tion companies, a limited list of those appropriate to 
the season. They will be sent, on request, to the readers 
of Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & Garden. i= 
These interesting little brochures will assist you in | 
planning your season’s trip, assure you of many helpful 
suggestions, and, in conjunction with the further ser- 
vice of the Nast International Travel Bureau, permit 
of your comparing the charms of many attractive 
resorts. 













= 
== C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mgr. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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verdant valleys to the 
realm of eternal snow 





transportation. 





sa 
ill 
;| See 1. Going Abroad. An attractive little booklet that answers all your al ins 
:| SWITZERLAND Ik questions about passports and how to get them, the best way to 
“| The I carry your funds, all about custom regulations, tips, etc. 
4 e Incomparable 2. Southern Resorts. Three little brochures descriptive of the more = ‘eae Sie ————— 
r} W here tourist enter- popular of the Virginia and Carolina resorts. | The LENOX The BRUNSWICK 
rR ae ae ae i 3. The California Picture Book. Tells in photographs and text just BOST oO N 
Is ine ‘anaeaienir Gadd if: where to go and what to do—mountains, missions, movies, beaches. On Either Side of Copley Sq. 
|: ian 4. Porto Rico, the Switzerland of the Tropics. A historical sketch of ———__ 
j roads climb from the if f 
ii} the island, together with some information on sports, hotels and 
113 
113 






‘| and ice. S. rns the Sopa Sees the Caribbean. a trip through mre a. 
| Write f ° Southern waters is as good in the spring as it is in the winter, as is 109- imes Sq. 
| ame ‘cae eee ¥ i: proven by this most alluring booklet. W. 45th St. Hotel St. James N. Y. City 
Is} packet No. ‘ 2% 6. America’s Winter Vacation Land. You will be interested in this noted were hed i and 
ai ial deiiiate description of the East Coast of Florida. There are maps, figures, hovkan ts skeen ond ‘epee 
witzer- ~ 7 om s. 
= ° and photographs—and information about many of the best hotel of a well-conducted home. Mactan 





Jand need no passport hh ¥ 
: ° vored by women traveling without escort. 









































visé. a 
Be |: a 3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
SWISS FEDERAL e Re! |: , . ae best shops. Rates and booklet on pl 
3 ° Any of the above booklets, or information pertaining to any proposed cation. W. JoHnson QUINN. 
R Al L R OA D S trip, will be sent to readers, on request to:— 
241 Fifth Avenue ° 
NEW YORK The Nast International Travel Bureau 





21 West 44th Street New York City THE ge ee aN 


FIFTH AVENUE at CENTRAL PARK 
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os - NEW YORK 
A luxurious World hotel, ideally situated 


“To the discriminating, we offer 


the ——e in | New York 
“‘Europe’’ | HOTELS 



















































































THE DONALD WYLE Do you like the big 
BARNES CO. gay metropolitan hotel, , 
Wardman Park Hote! ae , ot Se tie ee 
1089 Boylston St., Boston sive hotel? Do you " 
overlooking Rock Creek Send for Our Booklets want a hotel for week- = 
Park, combines cosmo- ends in the country or " 
politan luxury with by the sea? Or a hotel th 
Some people country-like charm. C/fhe HOMESTEAD | within motoring dis- 
Sorina Pendent Mir. =| tance for dinner? 
have all HARRY WARDMAN  SLMER DYER Hot Springs Virginia f 
Connesticas heemmbent Waatnay tend, || OCMC Soerts. Brecy Herel Comtore We know where the 
the luck— ee GTON, DC. - best ones are. And, if 
‘The Greenbrier you care to write us, ye 
ite Sulphur Springs, W.V: ) 
It’s wonderful how no al par egy od psa mi a peta give ee ee 
| eem to be born wit ue ee: - i eee a 1S O names , 
tt in their mouths! HEN you re planning we'll odd-« coal nt fa ss 





to travel, think once. 


. + J ] 
Anybody’d be proud to be seen Think, “Vanity Fair Trav- : troduction so that you'l *eRo 
at the other end of their leads : ty Europe The Passion Play be well taken care of. 


ogy lp el gga cee Tat sett ||| OBERAMMERGAU | | And there won't be any | | 
i i J “NEV 



































out of the well, or rescue the destination, route, hotel. ‘ : g 
cat’s kittens when the house is First Performance in Twelve Years charge for the service. = 
on fire. France, Battlefields, Germany, Switz- NEW 
: ee erland, Chateau Country, England. Write or Consult ro 
y Entirely t riv a ile actically 
Vows Sacks gine when os wre Hata oat gamete, £,Pchant | | TERESA THOMPSON SPEED | | ‘ 
automobile. ° . 
dog. We'll help you in your MOTOR TOURS Travel the American Way Director of Service ‘ 
quest if you will write to in private touring cars, landaulets, limou- (Comfort) R 
sines in any part of England, Scotland, KELLY TOURS THE NAST Vora 
The Do Mart Wales, France and Belgium. You travel as sf 801 
4 ne = car at — —_ yin = 1834 Broadway New York INTERNATIONA @6 A 
selected itine! 2s, startin rom London. 
House & Garden Paris or Bases: Bpecial quotations on Telephone: Columbus 2243 TRAVEL BUREAU 
‘“ any trip. 
19 W. 44th St., New York City W. H. Stone, 51 E. 42nd St., New York City 9 Rue Scribe, 3 Rue Auber, Paris 23 Wes 44th Stroct Now York Ciy * 
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“ She Comforts which = 
Make our House a Home 
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plumbing, sanitation and heating 
equipment for comfort, convenience, economy 
and value. 


a These important factors can be assured, and 


Branch, Exhibit Room or Office : : is 
with yourarchitect you can select the installations made dependable and stein 
from large assortments of styles nent in your home by obtaining the necessary 
and sizes the entire equipment A 

needed for plumbing, sanitation, materials complete through Crane Service. 


heating and allied systems—in 
the most advanced designs. 


Wea 


Crane Service also covers 
the complete pipeline 
requirements of industry. 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR 

































re manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including 


valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, 
iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, 
for all pressures and all purposes, and are distributors 
through the trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


* 
PORTLAND F * GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. *LINCOLN, NEB. POCATELLO, IDAHO 
LOWELL, mass. ek. s | 6c OFFICE TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE $snxos, wis. eum aa anuinesn, moe’. 
,POSTON, Mass. BUFFALO, N. Y. SAVANNAH, GA. *MADISON, WIS. DES MOINES, IOWA GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
WORCESTER, MASS. “ERIE, PA. "JACKSONVILLE, FLA. - fe A N E ( << ROCKFORD, ILL. DAVENPORT, 1OWA LEWISTON, IDAHO 
_ sedan MASS. *WILKES-BARRE, PA, “MOBILE, ALA. s ee a — ga — prey ——— 
o x . 
HARTFORD, CONN, — a ‘nua aaaaee a. 636 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO *GALESBURG, ILL. WINONA, BHINN. TACOMA, WASH. 
— CONN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. “SHREVEPORT, LA. VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS *SPRINGFIELD, ILL. MANKATO, MINN. — — 
BURY, CONN NEWARK, N. J LITTLE ROCK, ARK SANIT | RES ST. LOUIS, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : . 
’ . » N. J ’ ° 
new HAVEN, CONN. CAMDEN, N. J. *EVANSVILLE, IND. ARY FIXTURE KANSAS CITY, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. RENO, NEV. 
SRIDGEPORT, CONN. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. TERRE HAUTE, IND. CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS JOPLIN, MO. DULUTH, MINN. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
: OOKLYN, N. Y. BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO 23 W. 44TH ST. AND 22 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK MUSKOGEE, OKLA. FARGO, N. D. OAKLAND, CAL. 
— N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 1105-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY ig adi OKLA. es * Pon a a CAL. 
* * - — ° 5 ° . , . . J 
ALBANY, og - “uaten ek W. VA. A gee gael To which the public is cordially invited eee aa *aurnindeh CGE * FRESNO, CAL 
+ e Ve . ’ le ’ ss , s - 
> na N. Y. KNOXVILLE, TENN. DETROIT, MICH. Works: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM STOPEKA, KAN. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH *SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
YRACUSE, N. Y, *NASHVILLE, TENN. *SAGINAW, MICH, CRANE ST. JOSEPH, MO. OGDEN, UTAH [ct SES. OM. 
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CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION wesc 


1925 WEST 4. 
4TH ST., NEW YORK TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG 


CRANE-BENNETT, LTD. 
45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENG. 


MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS), CALGARY, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, 


801 BRANNAI 
86 IN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. *HAMILTON, *QUEBEC, *SHERBROOKE, *ST. JOHN, *VICTORIA, *SYDNEY, N. S. W. “BIRMINGHAM, *MANCHESTER, ENG. 


AVE. DE L’OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 
*INDICATES OFFICES AS DISTINGUISHED FROM BRANCHES AND EXHIBIT 
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“My Victor Records 
shall be my biography” 


That was Caruso’s characteristic remark when he 
was once approached regarding his biography. 

The one hundred and seventy-eight Victor 
Records by Caruso, and many records yet to be is- 
sued, truly constitute the best autobiography of the 
| world’s greatest singer; a unique autobiography 

which has never been equalled for vividness; an 

autobiography which is itself alive and which will 

continue to delight all the succeeding generations. 

The Caruso records include fifty-six operatic arias, 

twenty-three concert ballads, sixteen Neapolitan songs, 

fifteen love lyrics, twelve sacred numbers, five patriotic 

selections, and fifty-one concerted numbers, all of 

which are listed in the Victor Record Catalog. Any 

dealer in Victor products will gladly give you a copy 
and play any numbers for you. 


Victrola 


REG, U.S, PAT. OFF 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. , / 
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The Unhappy Prince 


An Account of His Journey to the City of Beautiful Nonsense 





UITE alone on the moon- 
lit battlements of his fort- 
ress-palace, dressed in a 

work-a-day brown jerkin, stood 
the Unhappy Prince. When he 
leaned across the wall and 
stared downward, it seemed to 
him that he was looking over 
the edge of the world. 

The Prince’s country was des- 
olate and stretched out before 
him in rocky, gray infinity as 
far as his eye could see. Com- 
pared to the sun’s rough honesty 
the moon has a feminine eva- 
siveness, so tonight he was not 
so unhappy as he would be on 
the morrow, when the familiar 





diately put on—here were girls, 
princesses no doubt, lovely and 
bejewelled—here was dancing, 
rhythmical delight for the 
Prince, and for Puck, who took 
naturally to Jazz—here were 
players strutting stages, incan- 
descent with light—here were 
pictures, wherein life was beau- 
tifully immobilized—here was 
rare and eloquent music of 
which the Prince felt instinctive- 
ly that his ex-Regent and Coun- 
sellors would not approve—here 
were pale marble statues, and 
halls of porphyry. 

When the dawn playfully 
drew her white veil across the 





bleakness of his domain would 
be exposed. How well he knew 
the curves of the moors as they 
rolled ominously toward the 
wintry sea that bounded the 
peninsula which was his king- 





THE PRINCE AND PUCK 
Here was dancing, rhythmical delight for the Prince, and 
for Puck, who took naturally to Jazz—here were players 
strutting stages, incandescent with light—here was rare 
and eloquent music, of which the Prince felt instinctively 
that his ex-Regent and Counsellors would not approve 


dark face of night, Puck drew 
the Prince to one side. 
“We must go back,” 
whispered. 
Sorrowfully the Prince fol- 
lowed Puck to the top of one of 


he 








dom. He hated this ocean 

which seemed to shut him in 

from a gay exquisite world somewhere be- 
yond its waves, and he hated the forest to 
the south, a wall across the land approach 
to his country. 

The Prince was twenty-one. Only yes- 
terday, on attaining his majority, he had 
been formally crowned Ruler of the Land of 
the Awful Shores. The Regent, a man 
with a Dutch cut and a beard like one of 
Wagner’s villains, had gutturally proclaimed 
him Prince, in fact as well as in name. 
The Counsellors, bearded too, had waggled 
their heads with excitement; in their con- 
gratulations there was a strong undertone 
of pessimism as to the Prince’s ability, and 
they managed to slip anxious admonitions 
and austere advice into the bouquets of ver- 
bal praise which they threw at his feet. 


HE Prince, who had read Tom Paine 

and Nikolai Lenine, was averse to reign- 
ing anyway. It was not only dangerous, it 
was dull. His hand was cramped from 
signing state documents, which neither he 
nor any one else understood. And he was 
weary of riding, in heavy armour, with his 
physical culture instructor. 

In short, he wanted to dance, to sing, to 
see beauty, to applaud players, to be amused, 
intoxicated by the glorious complexity of 
life. In the Land of the Awful Shores 
nothing was beautiful, or amusing, or com- 
plex; the mood was rather one of Lutheran 
simplicity. To be pretty was to be precious; 
to be jocose was to be insane. 

The Prince idly kicked the battlements. 
Just at that moment he noticed a cloud ap- 
proaching with strange rapidity. Soon, as 
large as an airplane, it hovered: over his 
head, and a face peered over its side. 


| 





“Who are you?” he called out, amazed. 

“T am Puck,” and the Prince noticed the 
pointed ears and wide mouth of his visitor. 

“Puck! I thought you were an entirely 
imaginary character in Shakespeare,”’ said 
the Prince, pale with excitement. 

“You are well grounded in the classics, 
I see,” Puck sighed, a trifle impatiently. 

‘What have you come here for?” 

“To take you on a journey.” And thus 
speaking, Puck carefully let down a ladder 
made of golden rope. 

‘A journey!” crowed the Prince, and 
without a thought of pajamas, toothbrush, or 
passport, he leaped up the ladder. 

Immediately the cloud set off. 

‘Where are we going?” The Prince had 
to shout, for the noise of the wind was great. 

“To the City of Beautiful Nonsense.” 

“City—how charming that sounds, and 
what a delightful word is nonsense,” re- 
flected His Highness. ‘How long shall we 
be gone?” he asked aloud. 

“Just a day and a night.” 

How can a jaded historian describe the 
journey of the Unhappy Prince? After 
leaving his own land behind him, and 
crossing the unruly ocean in a flash of 
speed, he saw before him the tall lighted 
towers of a mammoth city outlined against 
the emerald sky of dawn. 

‘‘Puck,” he shouted, “is this the City?’ 

Puck turned a somersault, a difficult thing 
to do on a small and rapidly moving cloud. 

“None other,” he said. 

During: his twenty-four hours in the 
city the Prince was unhappy no longer. 
He found things he had longed for—here 
were bazars, where he bought bangles, 
feathers and silks which he _ imme- 


the highest towers of the city 
.and climbed onto the cloud tied 
to its silver peak. 

Sadly he saw the great city recede in the 
distance, felt the chilling, salt breath of the 
sea, and soon perceived the shores of his 
own country. 


RESENTLY the cloud came to a stop 
and the Prince saw his ramparts below 
him. 

“Puck,” he said, “dear Puck—I cannot 
go down. I cannot live here now.” 

Puck looked whimsically at the Prince. 

“T see into the future, and I know that 
you must live one year more in your king- 
dom. After that, I will return and take 
you to the City of Beautiful Nonsense.” 

The Prince clapped his hands at the pros- 
pect, but suddenly tears came into his eyes. 

“T shall die of melancholy before the year 
is over if I do not hear some echo of the 
gaiety and beauty we have left behind us.” 

“No,” said Puck, “every now and again 
I shall send you a message from the City. 
In it you will catch a reflection of the thou- 
sand activities, arts and pleasures which 
take place there. Thus you will be able to 
endure a year of exile.” 

The Prince, reassured it would seem, slid 
down the golden ladder. 

As he looked up to wave a last farewell 
to Puck, he had a sudden thought. 

“So many documents come to me,” he 
called, “‘by what title shall I recognize your 
message ?” 

Already Puck and his cloud were fading, 
but through the air two words floated: back 
to the solitary boy, parti-coloured and bril- 
liant as a little peacock against the huge 
stone turrets—and the words which reached 
his ears seemed to be—VANITY Farr. 
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Albert: Prince Consort 


A Biographical Play, for Which Mr. John Drinkwater’s Historical Dramas Serve as a Model 


Prince Albert. 

Baron Stockmar (his tutor). 

Princess, afterwards Queen Victoria. 

The Duchess of Kent (her mother). 

Baroness Lehzen (her governess). 

Lady Flora Hastings (her Lady in 
Waiting). 

Franz Sommer, of Jauer in Silesia (in- 
ventor of the Sommerophone). 

Lackeys, soldiers, Lord Chamberlains, 
Field Marshals, Archbishops, Mas- 
ters of the Horse, etc., etc., etc. 


—D” MATIS PERSONAE. 


Prologue 


The Curtain rises discovering the Chronic- 
ler, seated in an immense armchair. His legs 
project interminably and his pale hands, droop- 
ing limply over the arms of the chair, are so 
long that the thin fingers almost touch the 
floor. He is wrapped in a black cloak, wears 
a red beard and looks, altogether, suspiciously 
like a certain Eminent Biographer. In an ex- 
quisitely refined and fluty voice he begins to 
speak, 


Our scenes in mimic action represent 

Greatness and Goodness lords of the event. 

Loose were the morals, frivolous the mind 

Of England’s peers and peasants, unrefined 

The pleasures and the pastimes villainous low: 

Kings lolled at Brighton, peasants boozed at Bow; 

When out of Coburg reformation came; 

Virtue revived and breathed her Albert’s name. . . 
CLG.,..etc, 


Scene I 


| ake dining-room at Kensington Palace 
early in the year 1837. Two gigantic 
flunkeys in scarlet are putting the finishing 
touches to the table. A majordomo appears, 
two more flunkeys throw open the folding doors 
at the back of the stage; all line up at atten- 
tion. Enter the Duchess of Kent, stout and 
high coloured; followed by Princess Victoria 
and Prince Albert, superbly handsome in bud- 
ding whiskers and the uniform of an Honorary 
Colonel of the Ducal Gendarmerie of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. Behind come the Baroness 
Lehzen, a bland and massive Teuton, Lady 
Flora Hastings, very English, and_ finally 
Baron Stockmar, a middle-aged man with a 
clean shaven ageless face over which plays the 
slightly embittered smile of one who has im- 
mense experience of life and a chronic dyspep- 
sta, Lehzen says grace in German, They sit 
down and begin luncheon. 





By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


D. or KENT (with her mouth full) This sole 
is delicious. (to Albert) Tell me, Albert, what 
do you do all day long at Coburg? Don't you 
find it very dull? 


ALBERT: Not at all, dear Aunt, I assure 
you. In the mornings I go out collecting bo- 


tanical specimens, or perhaps I do a little 
painting in water colours. 

Victor1A: How wonderful! 

ALBERT: And in the afternoons I read a 
little philosophy. 

D. or Kent: Philosophy? Du lieber Gott! 

ALBERT: And in the evening 1 study the 
history of literature and science. 

D. or Kent: And what do you intend to 
do when you are grown up? 

STOCKMAR: His Highness intends to be a 
Constitutional Consort. 

ALBERT: The Baron is right. I intend to 
be a Constitutional Consort. I also mean to 
benefit the human race. 

Victoria: How wonderful! 

(The conversation continues. Lehzen mean- 
while has surreptitiously produced from her 
bag a packet of caraway seeds, which she 
sprinkles over her plate; then goes on eating 
with renewed gusto.) 

Lapy Fora (casually, to nobody in par- 
ticular and as though talking to herself) A 
pennyworth of seed for the bird. . . . 

LEHZEN (Flushes and looks up) If that 
remark is meant to apply to me, Lady 
2 oe 

Lapy F: I beg your pardon, Baroness. 
What is meant to apply to whom? 

LeEHzEN: Your remark, Lady Flora. 

Lapy F: Did I speak? I have such a silly 
habit of talking to myself. Whatever I said 
wasn’t meant for you, dear Baroness. 

LEHZEN (with growing irritation) I can 
assure you, Lady Flora, that the most distin- 
guished people at the court of Hanover eat 
caraway seeds. 

Lapy F: I don’t doubt it, Baroness. And 
in New Guinea all the ladies wear rings in 
their noses and smoke cigars. 

LeHzEN: Lady Flora. ... (The dispute 
is drowned by a renewal of the conversation at 
the other end of the table.) 

ALBERT: Ah, liebe cousin Victoria, if only 
you could come back with me to Coburg, to our 
dear Schloss at Rosenau! We would go sketch- 
ing together in the forest, we would listen to 
the nightingales singing. I am sure you adore 
the picturesque beauties of nature. 


Victorta: Indeed I do, cousin Albert. 

ALBERT: And everything is so nice and 
gemuthlig in Coburg. There is so much cul- 
ture and the people are so respectful and for 
those that like it the beer is so good. 

LEHZEN (breaking off her quarrel at the 
word) Beer, your Highness? You should come 
to our Hanover for beer. 

D. oF Kent: No, no, Lehzen. Coburg 
beer is much better. (There is a heated dis- 
cussion. ) 

VicTorIA (aside to Lady Flora) Don’t you 
think he’s very wonderful? 

Lapy F: Who? 

Victor1a: Why, cousin Albert, of course! 
Such glorious hair, such eyes, such a perfect 
nose and mouth... . 

Lapy F: Yes, I suppose so. 

Victorta: And he is so clever and so good. 
(The Curtain slowly descends.) 


The Chronicler 
Three years have flown. Now, kinsmen, you may 


see 
Character moulded by a diversity. 
The stairs young Constitutional Consorts tread 
Are steep to climb and bitter is their bread. 
The governess usurps the husband’s realm 
And crafty Lehzen lords it at the helm. 
The State he rules not, and at home there reigns 
Appalling chaos. etc., etc. 


Scene II 


ROOM in Buckingham Palace. Time, 

the spring of 1840. The Queen and Prince 

Albert are seated on a sofa, engaged in ten- 

der conversation. There is a knock at the 
door. 

Victor1a: Come in. (Enter Lehzen. She 

curtsies to the Queen, ignoring the Prince’s ex- 


istence. ) 

LEHzEN: Lord Melbourne is waiting, Your 
Majesty. 

Vicrorra: Is he? How tiresome! He’ll 
have to go on waiting. 

LEHzEN: We have some very important 


business this morning, Your Majesty. The 
Eastern Question. .. . 


ALBERT (brightening) Ah, the Eastern Ques- 


tion! I flatter myself I know something about 
that. 
LEHZEN (disregarding his interruption) 


And other matters of equal moment, Your 


Majesty. 
ALBERT (to the Queen) Talking of the East- 
ern Question, my dear... . 


LEHZzEN (looking at her watch) Lord Mel- 
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bourne is in rather a hurry this morning, Your 
Majesty. He has a Cabinet meeting at twelve. 

Victor1A: Oh well, I suppose I must go. 
(She rises. To Albert.) Always this dreadful 
state business! It leaves us so little time to 


ourselves. 

ALBERT: But couldn’t I help you, Be- 
loved Frauchen? 

Victor1A: Oh no, I could never talk about 


anything so dull as politics with you, darling. 

ALBERT: But, my dear, I am sure I could 
be of use. After all, I am a man, I know the 
world, I have studied under Fichte. .. . 

Victoria: I know, my darling, I know. 
But (drawing herself up with that awe-inspir- 
ing dignity of hers) after all, I am the Queen 
of England, and it is My duty to look after the 
affairs of My country. And now (changing 
her tone) I must run, or dear Lord Melbourne 
will be cross. Auf wiedersehen. (She blows 
a kiss and runs out, followed by Lehzen, who 
looks back at the Prince with a smile of fiendish 
triumph. Albert, left alone, sighs and begins 
to pace up and down the room dejectedly. 
The Prince rings a bell. A scarlet flunkey 
appears.) 

ALBERT: Light the fire, please. 
is very chilly. 

FLUNKEY (Lays a handkerchief on the floor, 
kneels on it and applies a match, several 
matches in succession to the grate. A little 
smoke is the only result.) The wood would 
appear to be damp, Your “Ighness. I fear it 
can’t be lit. (He rises, picks up his hand- 
kerchief, dusts his knees and prepares to go.) 

ALBERT: Well then, get some more wood. 
Lay the fire again. 

FLUNKEY (respectfully indignant) | Fires, 
Your ‘Ighness, is laid by the lower menials, un- 
der the Lord Steward. We in the pantry are 
under the Master of the ’Orse and our duties 
consist in lighting fires, not in laying them, 
Your *Ighness. 

ALBERT: Then go and tell one of the Lord 
Steward’s menials to come and relay the fire. 

FLUNKEY (with tolerant superiority) Your 
*Ighness, I venture to say, ’ardly understands. 
We in the pantry ’ave no communication with 
the Lord Steward’s people in the sculleries. 

ALBERT: Then go and tell one of the house- 
maids to find some one to do it. 

FLUNKEY: The ’ousemaids, Your Ighness, 
are under the Lord Chamberlain. They also 
"ave no communication with the Lord Stew- 
ard’s menials. 


The room 


ALBERT: Then is it impossible for me to 
have a fire? 
FLUNKEY: Quite, Your “Ighness, unless 


Your ’Ighness were to speak to the Lord Stew- 
ard about it. 

ALBERT: And where is the Lord Steward. 

FLUNKEy: At the moment, Your ‘Ighness, 
I believe ’e’s in Scotland. 

ALBERT: Thank you. 
(Flunkey bows and exits. 
his melancholy pacing. 
Stockmar enters quietly.) 

StockMaAR: Your Highness 
pressed. 

ALBERT: I am, Stockmar. 

STOCKMAR (Smiling his faint embittered 
smile) Life is not always gay. It is not in- 
tended to be gay—particularly the life of a 
Constitutional Consort. 

ALBERT: (bursting out) But I am not a 
Constitutional Consort, Stockmar. I have 
nothing to do with the Constitution. I am 
nothing. I am only a pet, a lapdog, an orna- 
ment in my wife’s house. 

STOCKMAR (soothingly) Hush, hush... . 

ALBERT (hysterically) The Queen never 


That will do. 
The Prince resumes 
The door opens and 


seems de- 


consults me about business; she says she won’t 
talk with me about anything so dull. If she 
wants advice, she turns to Lehzen. Lehzen is 
master in my house. And what a house! I 
can’t even get a fire lighted without consulting 
an official who lives in Scotland. 

STOcKMAR: My dear young Prince, you are 
getting unduly excited. Listen now to a little 
advice from one who knows the world—too 
well, alas! (He sighs.) The trouble with you 
is that you’re in too much of a hurry. You 
don’t understand that before you can be a Con- 
stitutional Consort, you must be a Consort— 
very much of a Consort. It takes some time for 
young ladies fully to appreciate the institution 
of marriage in general and their husbands in 
particular. Seme time, I repeat. But in the 
end they usually do, and it is then that the hus- 
band comes into his own. Persevere, Prince, 
persevere. Be a Consort, unfailing in your at- 
tentions and affections. In a year’s time, mark 
my words, you will be more than a Consort; 
you will be in a position to act constitutionally. 
And Lehzen, poor old Lehzen. (The Baron 
softly laughs.) I give her eighteen months to 
retire to Hanover on a pension. 

ALBERT: You are a great comfort, Stock- 
mar. 

The Chronicler 

Sagacious Stockmar! See the Prince has grown, 

By Hymen’s aid, the Power behind the Throne: 

Stockmar himself the power behind the Power. 

How well was all with England in that hour! 

Scene III 
COLD winter morning in 1843. It is not 
yet light, but the Queen and the Prince 
are already at work at the two desks which 
stand side by side in the Queen’s study. There 
is a prolonged silence, broken only by the 
scratching of pens and the rustling of papers. 

ALBERT (passing over papers) For your 
signature, my dear. 

VictortA: Thank you, my love. 

ALBERT: And here is another little memo- 
randum on the Eastern Question which you 
might read. (He hands over an immense sheaf 
of foolscap pages.) 

Victor1A: Thank you, my love. (There is 
another long silence. The Queen looks up at 
last.) My dear, have you considered the ques- 
tion of hair on the face for our sailors? I am 
so much worried by the problem. It seems 
dreadful, somehow, that a sailor shouldn’t be 
clean shaven. And yet I suppose it is difficult 
to use a razor when there’s a hurricane. What 
is your opinion on the subject, my love? 

ALBERT: My considered opinion, dearest, 
is to be found in a little memorandum—(he 
hunts through his papers) a little memoran- 
dum,—(he goes on hunting)—which I appear 
at the moment to have mislaid. But the gist of 
it was this. (He clears his throat and assumes 
an official tone.) Hair on the face to be per- 
mitted at sea... . 

Victoria (All the conservative in her 
alarmed) Permitted? 

ALBERT (raising his hand) With certain 
reservations, my dear, certain important reser- 
vations. Hair on the face at sea, I take it, 
must be different from hair on the face on land; 
otherwise, it is obvious you lose the distinction, 
so important to maintain, between the army 
and the navy. 

Victoria: How true, my dear! 

ALBERT: Hair at sea, I suggest, may be al- 
lowed to take the form of full beards, half 
beards and Newgate fringes—all of which are 
forbidden on land. Conversely, whiskers, 
moustachios and barbiches will be forbidden at 
sea. In this way you permit facial growths at 
sea, without in any way infringing on the privi- 
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leges or impairing the dignity of our gallant 
Army. Does that meet with your approval, o 
have you any alternative scheme? 

VictoRIA (impulsively springing up and 
throwing her arms round his neck) My dear. 
est, it’s perfect and couldn’t be improved—tike 
everything else about you. Oh, what a won. 
derful husband I have! So handsome! (She 
caresses his whiskers.) So clever! Cleverer 
than Lord Melbourne and oh! a million times 
cleverer than silly old Lehzen. How did I ever 
get on without you? (There is a tender scene. 
Finally work is resumed.) 

PRINCE ALBERT (Begins to write another 
memorandum but stops for a moment, looks 
up reflectively and bites his pen. Aside, 
How right Stockmar was! Stockmar is always 
right. (He goes on writing and the curtain 
descends.) 


The Chronicler 


Lehzen is gone and Chaos and Old Night 

From the purged palaces have ta’en their flight, 
But fiercer strife attends. The great Lord Pam— 
Mad Englishman who never cared a damn 

For man or devil, princes, popes or kings— 
Stands in our Albert’s path. etc., etc. 


Scenes IV and V 


These epic scenes in which the Prince’s strug. 
gles with Lord Palmerston over Foreign Affairs 
and his ultimate victory over this formidable 
rival are unfortunately too long to be quoted 
here. 

Scene VI 

ROOM at Balmoral in the year 1850. 

The décor is highly Scottish and baronial. 
Wall paper, carpet, curtains and chair-cov- 
ers are all in tartan—either the Balmoral tar- 
tan, invented by the Prince, the Victorian tar- 
tan, invented by the Queen, or the Coburg 
tartan, invented by the youthful Princess Royal. 
The Prince, dressed in a Royal Stuart kilt, is 
standing on a chair engaged in hammering a 
nail into the wall. The sound of distant bag- 
pipes is audible throughout the scene. 

ALBERT (hammering his thumb) Donner- 
wetter! Excuse me, my love. (He goes on ham- 
mering. The Queen smiles up at him; she ts 
knitting a pair of tartan stockings for the 
Prince of Wales who is playing with the 
Princess Royal in a corner of the room. The 
Prince gets down from his chair and takes 
from the table a large framed engraving, Dig- 
nity and Impudence, presented by the great 
Edwin Landseer himself. He looks at it with 
the eye of a connoisseur.) Beautiful, beauti- 
ful... . What expression! The character 
he gets into those dogs’ faces. Nobody has 
done anything like it since Domenichino. The 
man’s a genius. (He gets onto the chair again 
and hangs the picture.) 

Victor1A: Perhaps we might give him a 
knighthood. 

ALBERT (leaning back to sée if the picture 
is quite straight) We certainly might, my 
dear. (He puts a last touch to the picture and 
descends from his chair.) High art is as neces- 
sary to the welfare of a nation as prosperity 
and commerce. It is a Sovereign’s duty to do 
all in his power to encourage High Art. ; 

Victoria (patting his hand) Beloved, tt 
shall be a baronetcy. 


The Chronicler 


His battles won, the Prince devotes his mind 

To schemes for benefiting humankind. ; 

While pomp and pride fill other monarchs’ brains 

He thought of Art and how t’ improve the drains. 

No love of conquest moved, no lust for blood; 

His first ambition was to make men good. 

To make them happy was his next ambition. 

With this in view, he plans the EXHIBITION. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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BARONESS LEHZEN 
Nothing really interests the Baron- 
ess except church, children, kitchen 
and, shall we add, court life? What 
a governess for a future queen! 





LADY FLORA HASTINGS 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


Who would suspect from the calm 
port of the Queen as she appears at 
fifty that she has had all the thrills, 
tears and laughter, which crowd her 
diaries? What majestic control! 


Lady Flora is very young, but ade- 
quate to any social or court occa- 
sion. She has that ultimate clever- | 
ness which knows how to conceal 
itself. Luckily for Lady Flora! | 


Drawings by 
FREDERICK JONES III. 





PRINCE ALBERT 
How magnificent is Albert in his 
regimentals, what a figure head for 
a nation, what a Prince Consort! 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF 
WORTS AND DUNFRIESHIRE 


LORD SAVILE 
Lord Savile, known to his familiars 
as “Coco,” is the pride of every 
butler and stud groom in Mayfair 


Rosemary, Lady Worts, is a marked 

figure at court. Like the dear 

Queen, she disapproves of almost 
everything except home life 






LADY 
PAMELA CHOLMONDELY 


Her Majesty’s party has not suc- 
ceeded in diverting Lady Cholmon- 
dely, who longs for a little gossip 


A Garden Party At Windsor: 1860 


Presenting Victoria and Albert, the Royal Pair for Whom the Museum was Named, and Their Guests 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


JULIA ADLER 


One of Jacob Adler’s gifted 
daughters who brings humour 
and pathos to “Rosa Ma- 
Chree”, Edward Rose’s new 
comedy. This is Miss Adler’s 
first appearance on the En- 
glish speaking stage, and as 
“Peg of the Ghetto” she 
promises to be one of its 
most persistent attractions 


ORA HILL 





WINIFRED LENIHAN 


The gracious eloper of “The Dover 
Road” who is still young enough 
to go over it to stardom. Her 
finesse and intelligence should take 
her far toward that goal 


RICHARD BENNETT 


He is “He Who Gets Slapped” to 
the plaudits, however, of all those 
who are fortunate enough to wit- 
ness his admirable performance in 
Andreyev’s beautiful play, which 
The Theatre Guild, that progres- 
sive and courageous group of 
workers, have so splendidly staged 
and produced 


WHITE 


SIDNEY BLACKMER 


The boy in “Not So Long Ago,” has now grown 
into the stalwart “Mountain Man”. In Clare Kum- 
mer’s new comedy of that name, he plays Aaron 
Winterfield “Who doesn’t want to be loved easy” 


MARCIA STEIN 


A Pot-pourri of Players 





VANITY FAIR 


DOROTHY TETLEY 


In “Bulldog Drummond,” that 
roaring and diverting melo- 
drama based on a book of 
adventure by “Sapper”, our 
fair heroine has been pursued 
for over three years, in En- 
gland. She will undoubtedly 
continue in the rédle_ here, 
where her beauty and graces 
are already appreciated 


MARGARET LAWRENCE 


A distinguished comédienne who 
finds ample expression for her 
moods in Samuel Shipman’s ‘‘Law- 
ful Larceny,” one of the season’s 
most diverting comedies. She plays 
the love scene in an_ excellent 
second act with a tempestuousness 
disciplined by understanding 


The New Plays Are Sufficiently Varied in Character to Please Every Taste—However Blasé 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 
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Confessions of a Vampire 
Mary Nash as the Adventuress of “Captain Applejack” Shows How the Trick is Really Done 


own slow thinking has kept us from 

realizing this fact before. All too fre- 
quently we have allowed the dramatist to lay 
4 stymie between us and the player. When 
the hero exclaimed, “The man who strikes a 
woman save in self defense is a coward,” we 
ysed to believe that he meant it. We kept 
overlooking the obligation of the actor to say 
and do the things laid down for him by the 
playwright. But now we have seen Mary Nash 
in Captain Applejack and her performance 
offers convincing proof that she never 
could have been ignorant of the humorous 
possibilities of some of the emotional roles 
in which she has been cast. Under the 
raging torrent of her vampire days there 
must have run a current of merry disbe- 
lief, suppressed only with difficulty. 

In Captain Applejack Miss Nash is re- 

venged upon all the adventuresses whose 
passions have ever been pasted upon her 
by the exigencies of dramatic employment. 
As the fugitive Russian dancer in the first 
two acts of Walter Hackett’s new comedy 
at the Cort, she seems, as far as all out- 
ward manifestations go, the same sinuous 
sinner we have seen before. But this time 
she lets us all in on the joke. By a subtle 
exaggeration added to the performance, an 
additional half inch to the twist of the 
head, one ounce more of sibilancy in 
enunciation, another ampere of intensity 
in the eyes—she makes the entire adven- 
turess business the most humorous thing in 
the world. ‘The performance would be ex- 
cellent burlesque but for the fact that it is 
deft to the point of satire. 

Wallace Eddinger is equally happy in 
the réle of the young man who dreams of 
himself as a pirate, but this performance 
did not startle us quite so much as that of 
Miss Nash because we have never seen 
Eddinger engaged in anything particularly 
vampirish. Still we were somewhat sur- 
prised to hear the vigour of his roaring 
“Scum!” as he routed the mutineers on his 
pirate craft. And his knees were new to us. 

Of course, in paying tribute to the 
actors it would not be fair to overlook the 
author. Walter Hackett has written one of 
the most richly amusing comedies of the sea- 
son. He has used an endless number of thea- 
trical tricks, the gun which isn’t loaded and 
ever so many others, but he has scattered them 
about his play with an ingenuity and a pace 
which defy criticism. He extracts situations 
from a moderately rusty theme with the grace 
and speed of a sleight of hand man lifting 
paper flowers from an old high hat. 


Kove have sense after all. Only our 


The Freudian Influence on Drama 


OREOVER, we must admit that though 

we laughed immoderately at the humour 
of Captain Applejack it provided us merri- 
ment tempered with thrills and excitement. 
For all the burlesque danger of the act upon 
the pirate ship, there was something in it of 
the haunting terror of a dream. 
Captain Applejack provides that curious 
compound of disbelief and terror which plays 
across the brain in sleep. It is both romance 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


and burlesque at once. Unquestionably Walter 
Hackett owes a debt to Freud, but the good 
doctor is also somewhat under obligation. The 
dramatist has brought proof of the fun which 
may be found in the psycho-analytical ap- 
proach to existence. 

It rather seems to us that the new neurology 
may have much to do with sounding the death 
of realism in the American theatre and the 
birth of romance. For years, theatregoers 
hardened their hearts against costume plays 
and all drama concerned with sweeping emo- 








MARY NASH 


Who displays her unusual ability as an actress by 

cleverly burlesquing her customary réles. This photo- 

graph is by Hamilton Revelle, whose talent as a pho- 

tographer is only exceeded by his performance as Ivan 
Borolsky in “Captain Applejack”’ 


tions and gestures. They could not rationalize 
their acceptance of such things because it was 
all too evident that these elements existed 
meagrely or not at all in the life round about 
us. We were in those days conscious only of 
the events of waking hours. But now the exis- 
tence of dreams has been called forcibly to our 
attention and we have begun to remember ad- 
ventures as thrilling and as fantastic as any 
ever recorded in melodrama. The very fact 
that there is no great amount of romance in 
the daily waking lives of most of us assures 
its gusty presence in our dreams. “It never 
happened,” is no longer a sufficient excuse for 
opposition to a theme. The playwright need 
do no more than throw his typewriter over a 
hedge into the land of the unconscious, and 
once there we cannot limit or chain the fan- 
tastic forays of his imagination. 

Among the symptoms of the new tolerance 
in the theatre is the returning interest in un- 
fettered melodrama. A few years ago Bull- 
dog Drummond would have fallen victim to 


the snobbishness of the realists, but now it 
prospers to a point where the villain is roundly 
hissed every evening. 

Next to Captain Applejack—and we ought 
to pause long enough to state that the name 
was changed to Applejohn by the first pirate 
in the family in order to fool the police—no 
show of the month amused us quite so much 
as Elsie Janis and Her Gang. We went with 
the belief that this. was an entertainment de- 
signed merely to interest the insufficiently de- 
mobilized, and found it one of the best revues 

of the year. There was some tendency 
upon the part of local reviewers to com- 
ment rather patronizingly on the fact that 
the settings of the piece were obviously 
not so expensive as those of other pro- 
ductions. This was one of the facts which 
fascinated us. Simple hangings being 
used, all changes were quickly made and 
the performers had room to move about. 
There was only one ambitious number and 
we could readily have dispensed with that. 
Moreover, the number of chorus girls has 
been reduced well below the standard 
standing army employed in the average 
musical show. This too is agreeable dis- 
armament. American producers must get 
away from the notion that if a good effect 
can be obtained by the use of ten chorus 
girls something six times as striking can 
be achieved by filling the stage with sixty. 
The sight of the Yale Bowl on a football 
day is thrilling and interesting, but there 
are many other effects toward which the 
musical comedy men can devote their ef- 
forts more propitiously. 

The impression offered by the Elsie 
Janis show is that the burden of entertain- 
ment has been placed just where it be- 
longs—on the shoulders of the performers. 
The backgrounds are informal enough to 
make attention easy to give. And for our 
part we would rather watch Miss Janis 
dance than have our vision nailed and 
compelled to even the most beautiful of all 
the creations of Joseph Urban. Not hav- 
ing seen Miss Janis for several seasons 
it came almost with the pleasure of dis- 

covery to be reminded again how humorously 
and how beautifully she dances and how 
authentic is her gift for mimicry. We are 
ready at any time to ask waivers on the loaf, 
the jug, the bough, and even the thou, if we 
may be permitted to watch Miss Janis walk 
to the middle of a bare stage and begin her 
inimitable stunts. 


An Excellent Comedian 


O be sure, not all the show is Elsie Janis 

and there are times when the entertainment 
wears thin. At least one of the comedians is 
rather aggressively unamusing, but there is an- 
other who seems to us one of the coming funny 
men of our theatre. In fact he is vastly funny 
already, but it is not generally known. He is 
not even quite sure of it himself, which is one 
of the engaging factors of his work. The name 
of the young man is Charlie Lawrence and 
he is a wistful, tentative sort of a comedian 
who seems ready at any moment to yield the 

(Continued on page 106) 


VANITY FAIR 


Mrs. Lydig Hoyt: Tricorne and Mask 


Mrs. Hoyt Achieves a Real Success as Leading Lady in William Faversham’s Revival of “The Squaw Man” 
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Ktiquette for Dry Agents 


Rules Whereby National Prohibition Officers May Be Helped in Making Raids in Polite Society 


we Americans feel over the success of 

National Prohibition; in spite of the 
yniversal popularity of the act and the 
method of its enforcement; in spite of the 
fact that it is now almost impossible to 
obtain in any of our ex-saloons anything 
in the least resembling whiskey or gin,— 
there still remains the distressing suspi- 
cion that quite possibly, at some of the 
dinner parties and dances of our more so- 
cially prominent people, liquor—or its 
equivalent—is openly being served. Dry 
agents have, of course, tried on several 
occasions to verify this suspicion; their 
praiseworthy efforts have met, for the most 
part, with scant success. 

The main difficulty has been, I believe, 
that the average dry agent is too little 
versed in the customs and manners of po- 
lite society. It is lamentably true that, 
too often, has a carefully planned society 
dry raid been spoiled because the host 
noticed that one of his guests was wearing 
white socks with a black tie, or that the in- 
truder was using his dessert spoon on the 
hors d’oeuvres. 

The solution of this difficulty lies, of 
course, in the gradual procuring of a better 
class of dry agent. There are signs 
(though, unfortunately, in the wrong di- 
rection) that some of our younger college 
generation are already casting envious 
eyes toward the rich rewards, the social 
opportunities and the exciting life of the 
professional bootlegger. 

It might be well to interest some of these 
promising youngsters in the no less exciting 
occupation of National Prohibition Enforce- 
ment Officer. At present the chief difficulty 
seems to lie in the fact that, in our preparatory 
schools and colleges, a young man .acquires a 
certain code of honour which causes him to 
look with distaste on what he calls pussyfoot- 
ing and sneaking. 

People too often forget that, in order to make 
effective such a universally beneficent law, 
any means are justified. It will be, I hope, 
only a matter of years before this distrust of 
the “sneak” will have died out, and the Dry 
Agent will come to be regarded with the rever- 
ence and respect due to one who devotes his 
life to the altruistic investigation of his neigh- 
bors’ affairs. 


I: spite of the great pride and joy which 


Pussyfooting as a Career 


HEN, too, many young college men are 

- deterred from becoming Dry Agents by 
thinking of the comparative scantiness of the 
Monetary rewards. This difficulty is only an 
Maginary one—for, luckily, as soon as a man’s 
code of honour has been elevated to the extent 
that it permits him to take up a career of pussy- 
footing there is generally eliminated at the 
same time any objection he might have to what 
ls often called bribery. Thus, by a fortunate 
combination of circumstances, a Dry Agent is 
enabled to serve mankind and, at the same 
time, greatly increase his own personal 
fortune. 

But we cannot wait until our college gradu- 
ates come to regard pussyfooting as a career. 


By CASANOVA JONES 








ALFRED CHENEY 6OHNSTON 


MURIEL STRIKER 


Has created an agreeable sensation at the Mid- 

night Frolic by a dance in which she appears, 

gilded and in a gold costume. She is here shown 

with two masks, designed by John Held, Jr., in 
an archway by Robert W. Chanler 


We must do what we can with the material at 
our disposal. We must in some way educate 
our present Dry Agents so that they can go to 
any function in polite society and remain as 
inconspicuous and as completely disregarded 
as the host. As a first step in such a social 
training I offer the following suggestions, in 
the hope that before long no function will be 
complete without the presence of four or five 
correctly dressed National Prohibition En- 
forcement Officers, ready and eager to arrest 
the host and hostess and all the guests on the 
slightest provocation. 

Let us suppose, for example, that you are a 
Dry Agent and that your name is Isador Eis- 
enberg, and, one day, you and your chief are 
sitting around the Dry Agent’s Club and he 
says to you, “Izzy—I see by the paper that 
there’s a swell society masquerade ball to be 
given by the younger married set to-morrow 
night at the Glen Cove Country Club. Take 
your squad and cover it.” At this point you 
doubtless say, “Chief, I’m afraid I can’t use 
my squad. My men have been disguised as 
trained seals all this week, and, to-morrow 
night, they are to raid all the actresses’ dress- 
ing rooms at the Hippodrome” and then the 
Chief says, “Well, Izzy, you'll have to rent 
a costume and pull off the raid all by your- 
self.” 

Your first concern should be, of course, 
your costume. If you have a high voice (al- 
though really there is no reason for suppos- 
ing that all Dry Agents have high voices), you 
might well attend the masquerade disguised 
as a lady. One of the neatest and, on the 


whole, most satisfactory of ladies’ dis- 
guises is that of Cleopatra. Cleopatra, 
as you know, was once Queen of Egypt 
and the costume is quite simple and at- 
tractive. It may be, however, that you 
would prefer to dppear as a modern, 
rather than an ancient queen. A modern 
Queen (if one may judge from the illus- 
trated foreign periodicals) always wears 
a plain suit and carries a tightly rolled 
umbrella. Should you care to attend the 
masquerade as an allegorical figure—say 
“2000 Years of Progress’—you might 
wear the Cleopatra costume and carry the 
umbrella. Or you might go attired as some 
other less prominent member of the no- 
bility—for instance, Lady Dartmouth, 
whose delightful costume is more or less 
featured in the advertising on our better 
class subways and street cars, and can be 
obtained at a comparatively small cost at 
any reliable dry goods store. 

Should you, however, feel that you would 
be more at ease in a male costume, there 
are several suggestions which might clev- 
erly conceal your real identity. You 
might, for example, attend the ball as 
Jurgen—a costume which would assure 
you a pleasurable evening and many pleas- 
ing acquaintances. You might, with equal 
satisfaction, go as an Indian. 

It occurs to me that it might even be a 
clever move to attend the party dressed as 
a Dry Agent. All suspicion would be in- 
stantly lost in the uproar of laughter which 
would greet your announcement of your 
disguise; many men would probably so far 
enter into the spirit of the joke as to offer you 
drinks from their flasks, and much valuable 
evidence could be obtained in this way. And 
the costume is quite easy—simply wear a 
pleated soft-bosom dress shirt with your eve- 
ning dress, and tuck the ends of your black fie 
under your collar. 


At the Party 


FTER the costume, you should arrange to 

obtain a mask and a breath. The former is, 
-of course, for the purpose of hiding your iden- 
tity; the latter is essential at any party where 
you wish to remain inconspicuous. A good 
whiskey breath can usually be obtained from 
a bottle of any of the better known brands of 
Scotch or Rye whisky by holding a small 
quantity of the liquor in the mouth for a short 
period of time. It is not, of course, necessary 
to swallow the liquor and in this connection I 
would suggest that you use only the best grade 
whisky, for there are at present being manu- 
factured for domestic consumption several 
brands which, if held in the mouth for a longer 
interval than say, three seconds, are apt to eat 
away the tongue or dissolve several of your 
more important teeth. 

On the night of the party, therefore, hav- 
ing donned your Dry Agent costume, having 
put on your mask, having secured a good 
breath—you jump into a taxicab and drive to 
the Glen Cove Country Club. And, as you 
enter the door of the club, some girl, dressed, 
probably, as Martha Washington, will run up 

(Continued on page 108) 





VANITY FAR 


Ships and Sealing-Wax 


Likewise Einstein, Liquor, and Sex—a Suggested Apocrypha to “The Looking-Glass” 


“to stop talking of many things: notably, 

of the Einstein Theory; of home-made 
liquor; of sex; and of women’s bathing-cos- 
tumes.”’ 

“But what will people talk about?” Alice 
inquired, wistfully, for the earnest interchange 
of piffling commonplaces was as breath to her 
nostrils. 

“Perhaps they will stop talking!” cried the 
walrus; and a little colour found its way into 
his pale cheek. 

“Nonsense!” said Alice. 

“At any rate,” the walrus continued, “if 
people don’t stop talking about the Einstein 
Theory—” 

“What is the Einstein Theory?” Alice in- 
terrupted. 

‘That is just the point!’ he cried. ‘I don’t 
know. And it is too late now to ask. For, 
ah, I have pretended to know. My child,—” 
here his voice quavered, and leaning forward 
he laid a flappish hand upon her head. “My 
child, never pretend to know.” 

“Oh, but sometimes you have to!” Alice de- 
murred. For she was a finished young woman 
and moved in the best trapezoids. 

“You do not!” shouted the walrus, his beard 
curling with fury. “Have you never heard the 
old adage: Hell is Paved with Good Pre- 
tensions? I say to you: Be warned ere it is 
too late. Look at me. Consider the predica- 
ment in which I find myself. If people very 
soon don’t stop talking about the Einstein 
Theory, I shall have to buy a book and—” 

“Oh, but surely you can borrow one!” cried 
Alice. 

‘Not any more,” sighed he. 


7 YHE time has come,” the walrus said, 


Alice Interrupts 


*TINHE second subject I bring to your at- 
tention,” said the walrus, presently, “is 
that of the domestic brew composed exclusively 
of foreign properties. The time has come when 
this subject should be dropped—and softly, 
mind you, with no splash, no crash, even, as 
of splintered glass—from the conversational 
repertory of all right-minded people. I am 
sure that everyone present will agree with me.” 

“Aye, aye,” said Alice unanimously. 

“This brings us to the subject of sex. I 
wish,” said the walrus, ““—what’s the matter 
with you?” he interrupted hiniself, fretfully. 
For Alice had begun feverishly to scratch 
about in her vanity-bag, and the clatter set up 
by a hand-mirror, a silver shoe-horn, several 
loose nickels, some safety-pins, a platinum 
cigarette-case, a cork-screw, a wrist-watch with 
a broken strap and a bunch of wardrobe-trunk 
keys, was nothing short of deafening. 

“Can I look for my powdapuf or can’t I?” 
snapped Alice. And producing the article in 
question, she proceeded to encrust her counten- 
ance with a thin layer of white lead. 

“All right now. Go on,” said she, when 
she had finished, and composed herself to 
listen. 

The walrus cleared his throat and, his de- 
sire to express his opinions being very strong, 
decided that her interruption had been a war- 
ranted one. 

“As I was saying,” he continued, smiling 


By NANCY BOYD 


at Alice benignantly, “I wish people would 
stop talking about it. It is getting on my 
nerves. Wherever you go, morning, noon or 
night, everybody sitting around looking frank, 
and spading about in one another's ill-smelling 
unconsciousnesses. ‘So you dreamed of water? 
—Aha! You say it doubtless is due to the fact 
that you have been forty-eight days without 
a drink. Aha!—You think it is!’ 

“You have heard, perhaps,” the walrus con- 
tinued, turning to his companion, “of Mr. S. 
Freud, author of the popular ballad entitled, 
Tell Me What You Dream and I Will Tell 
You What You Want?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Alice, “rather. 
think so.” . 

“Well,” concluded the walrus, “I should 
like to kick his corduroys.” 





I should 


The Universal Subject 


“@\F COURSE,” the walrus began again, 
after a moment’s blissful revery, “there 
is one advantage held by the subject of sex 
over many subjects of conversation. Now, for 
example, have you ever had peritonitis?” 

“No,” said Alice. 

“Well, I have. So there’s that. 
parotiditis ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” cried Alice, proudly, *‘on both 
sides!” 

“Well, I haven’t. So there’s that. Perhaps 
you have had spinal meningitis, as well?” 

‘No. I’m afraid I haven't.” 

“Well, neither have I. So there’s that.” 

There ensued a widening silence. 

“There, do you see my point ?”’ cried the wal- 
rus, triumphantly. ‘J don’t want to hear what 
you've had, and you don’t want to hear what 
I’ve had. Nobody is interested in anybody 
else. As for what neither of us has had, well, 
obviously it’s net worth having. Taking it 
all in all, the conversation lags, doesn’t it?” 

“Dear me, yes,” said Alice. ‘Do get on.” 

*“My question was purely rhetorical,” said 
the walrus, dyspeptically. ‘Don’t interrupt 
me! As I was saying: the conversation lags. 
But take now the subject of sex. Sex is an 
epidemic. Everybody has it, or has had it, in 
one form or another. Do you see my point? 
‘Come,’ says our host, ‘let’s sing something we 
all know!’ And—yip! Everybody starts yow- 
ing at once, like so many cats on a fence, and 
a good time is had by all. 

‘Now I should be the last to deny,” the 
walrus continued, “that sex is a very useful 
commodity, and one that no home should be 
without. But there is a time for all things, 
except for having your gold fillings replaced 
by porcelain, and I do staunchly hold and 
maintain that the time for the consideration 
of the subject in hand is by no means before 
luncheon, during bridge, or whilst you are en- 
deavouring to discover just why the engine 
goes zugg instead of zuzz. Am I right?” 

“You have,” said Alice. 

“But you have to talk about something!” 
she objected, plaintively, after a moment’s 
troubled thought. “Otherwise everybody 
would hear you swallowing your tea!” 

“Don’t drink tea!” snapped the walrus. 

“Oh, now,” said Alice, indulgently, ‘‘you 
are being ridiculous.” 


How about 


“Well anyhow,” the walrus resumed, “there 
are plenty of things to talk about. Take, fo 
instance, bats. Bats are very interesting peo- 
ple. They sleep hanging up, like so many 
weskits in a wardrobe. And nobody ever men. 
tions them. And speaking of weskits, wel] 
why not speak of weskits? They would make 
an admirable topic of conversation. They 
come in a number of colors, plain and checks, 
all men wear them and I have seen women— 
though, of course, I suppose women would 
rather talk of wardrobes—and here I don} 
mean those closets which grow outside the walls, 

“Then there is arsenic. Take arsenic—” 

“Why, I shall do no such thing!” cried Alice, 
indignantly. 

“A very lovely drug.’ 

“And of course,” he went on, “there is al- 
ways the amusing problem: if a flea were as 
big as an elephant, would his body crush his 
legs? Oh, there are plenty of things to talk 
about.” 

“That may be,” Alice admitted. “But will 
they ever be as interesting as the old things? 
For instance, in place of the subject of sex what 
would you suggest as a topic of conversation?” 

‘In place of the subject of sex I would sug- 
gest as a topic of conversation—” said the 
walrus, and was silent. 

“You see,” said Alice, “it is difficult. As 
you yourself remarked, sex is something we 
all have, in one form or another—” 

“But it’s not the only thing!” the walrus 
snorted, contemptuously, having just thought 
of something. ‘No, there is today one other 
great interest which everybody has in common. 
Everybody has—” he paused dramatically. 


’ 


Pleasant Variations 


" ELL, what?” she prodded, with some 

impatience. They had been sitting side 
by side all this time, like two sparrows on a 
wire, and the conversation was beginning to 
make her neck ache. ° 

“Indigestion!"* shouted the walrus. 

“Ah, yes,” sighed Alice, tossing six black 
pellets into a dipper of hot water. 

“Let us from now on fill the conversation 
gaps with the log of our gastronomic piracies!” 

“A sweet idea!” cried Alice. 

“Which brings us,”’ said the walrus, “to the 
subject of women’s bathing-costumes, which I 
should dearly love to enlarge upon. But un- 
fortunately, I have left this till the last. And 
as the old chronicle has it, ‘The first shall be 
first, and the last shall be left on the plat- 
form.’ ” 

“T should like to hear what vou have t0 

say,” said Alice, with relief, preparing to rise. 
“But as you haven’t time—” 
“Wrong again!” snapped the walrus. “I 
have time, but no space. My eighteen-hun- 
dred-words is up. I will, however, make :0 
bold as to scribble in the margin this final 
remark: That there is one matter which the 
Associated Press and United Police Forte 
would do well to take up in place of the mat- 
ter of Women’s Bathing-Costumes.” 

‘And that?” questioned Alice, politely. 

“That?” shouted the walrus over his shou 
der, as he made off, turning his cuffs, “Men's 
Bathing-Costumes !” 
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LV’ETE PROCHAIN 
Word having been received 
that next summer will be 
the hottest on record, Spinel- 
ly appears in the midsum- 
mer mode of 1922—fabulous 
skirt of yellow feathers up- 
held by straps of diamonds. 
The scene is filled with 
light-hearted satire on fash- 

ions and their designers 


Drawings by 
ROBERT LOCHER 


f 


SHINE i 


“PLACE AUX JEUNES!” 


A hilarious burlesque on Faust, laid in a beauty 
parlour. Spinelly, in a tempestuous blond wig, 
plays Marguerite—the cashier. Faust appears 
to be rejuvenated, and being left over long in 
the cabinet, comes out changed to a cooing in- 
fant. Left to right the figures are—Faust, Me- 
phisto, Marguerite, Siebel, Valentine 


L’AMOUR EN FAILLITE—(Below) 
Spinelly as Cupidon, in rags and with battered 
wings, complains to the commére and compére, 
that romance is dead, that love no longer exists. 
The God of Love has now but one friend, the 
Chemist, whose drugs alone bring pleasant for- 

getfulness of former delights 


Mile. Spinelly in a New Revue in Paris 


La Revue des Variétés, by Rip and Gignoux, Is Distinguished by Delicate Satire, Burlesque—and Spinelly 
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POUR FAJRE DU THE- 
ATRE 


In which Mlle. Spinelly ex- 
plains to the compére and 
the commére that she has 
been studying to better her 
music, and her Spanish. 
This provides an excuse for 
Spinelly’s changing to a 
Spanish shawl in order to 
execute a most sophisticated 
Hispanic measure, sur- 
rounded by a chorus cos- 
tumed a la Goya 
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VANITY Fal 


The Drift of the Drama 


With a Few Illuminating Samples of the Latest and Most Popular Styles in Plays 


HAT a curious thing is fashion! 
What a tricky, incomprehensible God- 


dess! How feminine! How change- 
able! How pleasant! 

If the foregoing ecstatic sentence sounds like 
the prelude to a panegyric on Woman’s Wear, 
or an overture to a new form of overcoat, do 
not blame me. Blame, rather, the talented and 
astute authors of our daily advertisements who 
have swiped, body and soul, the manner of the 
humble essayist. I simply have to write like a 
theatre program. 

No, my subject matter is in an altogether 
different sphere from clothing, a sphere in 
which, nevertheless, I observe that the God- 
dess of Fashion reigns. I refer to the rarer 
atmosphere of the Drama. It may be observed 
that this same atmosphere is frequently so rare 
that itis raw. “Agreed,” I cry, with one voice. 
But if so, it is only because raw drama is tem- 
porarily the Fashion. Let the serious minded 
be of good heart, for the sooner our people 
are fed-up on sanguinary and uncooked the- 
atricalism, the sooner they will turn from it. 
The more completely our lovely ladies are un- 
dressed, the more immediately will they shiver 
and cry for a cloak. Oft is the swing of the— 
what is the word we all use?—Ah, yes—the 
pendulum! I was afraid for a moment it had 
escaped me. 

Yes, the essence of this all-pervading ele- 
ment, Fashion, is change. In fact, inwardly, 
Fashion is Change. They are one and the 
same thing. And there are fashions in Drama 
as definite and unreasonable as there are in the 
most tricky garment that ever sprang full- 
skirted from the head of Callot. 


In the Old Days 
EFORE taking up the latest styles it will 
be well to glance backward for just a 
moment and note how time has left behind a 
number of standard types of plays which al- 
ready begin to seem like museum pieces. 

The old rural comedy, the red flannel school, 
is a fine relic of a departed era. Real melo- 
drama, not this modern crook business in which 
everyone in the cast is suspected of the mur- 
der, but the real O-F brand, in which vice 
wears patent leather boots and a top hat, and 
virtue is plainly labeled by her godly fathers— 
melodrama of this sort is practically extinct. 
I suppose it may still be met with somewhere 
in the provinces. Comic opera! What a 
strange, old-fashioned, upholstered sound it 
has. It has been completely overshadowed by 
the musical comedy which in its turn seems to 
be changing into something nearer a revue. 
The costume drama! The gentlemen in pe- 
rukes and satin coats, the beaux of Bath tak- 
ing snuff and crying, ’egad!’, the lovely ladies 
of the “Oh-la, Mr. Montmorenci” school, the 
duel, the happy ending! Dearie me, how far 
away they all seem. But I must not tire your 
young ears with this tedious list of things that 
are dead and gone. No, no, my dears, give 
old Uncle George your confidence for a little 
longer, and we will leap lightly out of the 
morgue and look at a few of the live ones. 

I must say it is not as enlivening and cheery 
as I had hoped. There really seem to be only 
two types of play that occasion any real 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 








SKETCH BY HENDRIK VAN LOON 


HERBERT AYLESCOUGH JONES 


One of the most radical playwrights. Hav- 

ing substituted marionettes for the actors, 

lights for scenery and music for lines, Mr. 

Jones is now engaged on a plan to elimi- 

nate the audience from the theatre. It 

looks as if he would succeed—in his own 
theatre at least 











excitement just at this moment, and these are, 
respectively, the Gloom School and the Lech 
Variety. 
the latter. It is the naughty, naughty reflec- 
tion of French farce without the Gallic gayness. 
Almost invariably it becomes sordid, cynical 
and disheartening. It is very difficult for 
Americans to sin gracefully. They always 
carry around an infernal sense of guilt. 

A more interesting phase is the great Gloom 
School which now casts its shadow athwart 
our stage. Eugene O’Neill is, of course, the 
chief crépe-hanger, but he by no means has 
the field to himself. There is nothing very 
funny about the last act of the Bill of Divorce- 
ment and The Circle, in a different vein, is not 
exactly debonair. No, everyone really seems 
to have swung over to the sort of play that is 
acted by the light of one candle, and poor little 
Nellie goes wrong at the very first opportunity, 
so that her old father just simply has to kill 
her, in order to keep the bad news from 
Aunt Mary. And then, of course, Aunt Mary 
finds out anyway and goes mad and sticks the 
old man with a pickle fork and all is as merry 
as a pallbearers’ convention. 

It might be possible to evolve some interest- 
ing theories as to why we have been inflicted 
with so many heart breakers this year. It is 
probably one of those well-known post-war re- 
actions. We were so amused by the war that 
we turned to the Gloom School for relief, or 
something of that sort. 

Another fashionable frill of the current 
season is the Trick Play, in which the acts 
are played with a reverse English, begin- 
ning with the last. In one instance, they tried 
several variations in the sequence of acts, play- 
ing them differently on different evenings. It 
was most baffling. I felt as if I were listening 
to Joseph Conrad at his worst, for Conrad, as 
you know, has a way of writing the end of his 


We will not delay long in front of- 


story first, then the beginning and finally the 
middle. I once mentioned this to a distin. 
guished Oxford professor, whose name ¢. 
capes me; he said at once, “Certainly. Conraq 
is a very wise man. He knows that women jp. 
variably read the end of a story first. Con 
sequently he makes it easy for them by print. 
ing the conclusion in Chapter I. Hence his 
great popularity, Q. E. D.” 

It is incontrovertible. And so it is with these 
trick plays. They are enormously popular, 
People are delighted with their novelty. I have 
written one myself and several of the managers 
are considering it. Its only fault that I can 
see is its length, for at present it is much too 
short. You see the three acts are played si- 
multaneously. There are no words, and yet 
it has a tremendous bigness and meaning. 

It is called “?” I don’t know how to pro 
nounce ‘‘?” but it means the old eternal ques- 
tion, the unanswerable riddle—What is Life? 
How do you get that way? and so on. I have 
tried to combine some of the popular features 
of the other schools, such as the Gloom. For 
instance, the curtain rises on an absolutely 
black stage. This is gradually lightened, while 
the orchestra, violins only, swell the note of F 
sharp. When the lights are turned on, the 
stage is seen to be divided into three sections by 
two party walls. These are the three Houses of 
Life. In one, left, as you face the stage, an Old 
Man is dying. On the right, an infant is be- 
ing born (behind a screen) and in the center, 
a Young Man is getting drunk. Here we see 
life in all its aspects. The violins suddenly 
lay off the F sharp and the play starts. 

There is a loud yell from behind the screen 
followed by the wailing of the Infant. At the 
same moment the Old Man expires with a 
great shout, and the Young Man, draining the 
bottle in his hand, falls crashing to the floor. 
Curtain. 

You see the actual playing only takes about 
ten seconds, which is hardly long enough to 
get an audience out on a cold winter night for, 
so I’m considering writing something entirely 
different—to fill out the program. 


The Gauze School 


Ep of the easiest kinds of play to write— 
and of course they’re all extremely easy— 
is the Diaphanous or Gauze School, in which 
Clare Kummer excels. This sort of authorship 
simply brings people on, and makes them talk. 
Nothing ever happens, and the play can be 
just as short or just as long as one wishes. It 
is simply a case of how much time you've got. 

Even the dialogue must not mean anything. 
Otherwise the diaphanous effect would be 
spoiled. The English language is reduced as 
far as possible to a fine spray, flavoured with 
Quelques Fleurs and blown across the foot 
lights with an atomizer. 

I’ve hit on a rather good way of writing the 
dialogue. I sit in a dark room with a very love- 
ly young lady of my acquaintance and we con- 
verse. We both wear ear-tabs which effectually 
prevent either from hearing the other. It 18 
dark so that we cannot engage in lip reading. 
A stenographer takes down our conversation, 
which, of course, has that happy hit-or-mlss 
quality which is the hall-mark of the real thing. 
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MOFFETT 


ERNEST LAWFORD 


A Yorkshireman who, 
ever since Clyde Fitch 
brought him over to 
play in “The Coronet 
of the Duchess,” has 
had an American fol- 
lowing. He is playing 
Lady Kitty’s deserted 
husband in Somerset 
Maugham’s ‘The 
Cigcile*” 












ABBE 


WILLIAM FAVERSHAM 


REGINALD MASON 


A clever English comedian who is now 
the comfort-loving eloper in the latest 
of A. A. Milne’s plays to be produced, 
“The Dover Road,” a whimsical comedy __ 


Who, after a successful run in “The 
Silver Fox,’”? which he also produced, 
has revived his earlier success, “The 
Squaw Man’’—now on tour 


CTS. 


ER SK SES, 


write 


NORMAN TREVOR IE 
HARRISON Came to America to GEORGE 4 
HUNTER achieve distinction first ARLISS 
Plays the title réle as an actor and now as Has taken his 
in that persistently an actor-manager with great success, 
mystifying play, his first production, “The Green God- 
“The Bat” “The Married Woman” dess,” to Boston 











VRE 
WHITE 


ALLAN POLLOCK 

After four years in the British army 
and three years in an English hos- 
pital, Allan Pollock returned to direct 
and star in “A Bill of Divorcement” 





NOTHAM PACH 





H. B. WARNER 
Although born in this coun- 
try, H. B. Warner, the son of 
an English actor, was educated 
in England. At present, he is 
the chief attraction in Cosmo 

Hamilton’s ‘‘Danger’’ 


JOHN HALLIDAY 


Was educated in Scotland to 
become a mining engineer in 
British Columbia, a_ career 
which he deserted for the 
stage. As Teddy Luton he is 
touring in ‘The Circle” 


Seeing America First 


which he 





















CHARLES CHERRY 
Uses his English accent to delight the 
audiences of “The Dover Road,” in 
stars as 
charmingly scheming host 


WHITE 


A. E. MATTHEWS 
Brought over from Lon- 
don to be Laurette Tay- 
lor’s leading man in 
“Peg o’ My Heart,” 
Mr. Matthews stayed to 
become an American 
favourite. He is now 
playing in “Bulldog 
Drummond,” a roaring 
melodrama 











ay 
WHITE 


the urbane and 


A Group of Actors Who Have Made the English Accent Familiar to American Audiences 
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“Always I Climbed the Wave at Morning” 


A Drawing, by Rockwell Kent, Designed to Illustrate “Exiled”, a Poem by Edna St. Vincent Millay 


EARCHING my heart for its true sorrow, 


This is the thing I find to be: 


That I am weary of words and people, 


Sick of the city, wanting the sea; 


Wanting the sticky, salty sweetness 


Of the strong wind and shattered spray; 
Wanting the loud sound and the soft sound 


Of the big surf that breaks all day. 


Always before about my dooryard, 


Marking the reach of the winter sea, 
Rooted in sand and dragging drift-wood, 
Straggled the purple wild sweet-pea; 


Always I climbed the wave at morning, 
Shook the sand from my shoes at night, 
That now am caught beneath great buildings, 
Stricken with noise, confused with light. 


If I could hear the green piles groaning 


Under the windy wooden piers, 
See once again the bobbing barrels, 


And the black sticks that fence the weirs, 


If I could see the weedy mussels 


Crusting the wrecked and rotting hulls, 


Hear once again the hungry crying 
Overhead, of the wheeling gulls, 


Feel once again the shanty straining 
Under the turning of the tide, 

Fear once again the rising freshet, 
Dread the bell in. the fog outside,— 


I should be happy,—that was happy 
All day long on the coast of Maine! 
I have a need to hold and handle 

Shells and anchors and ships again! 


I should be happy, that am happy 
Never at all since I came here. 
I am too long away from water. 
I have a need of water near. 
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Latter Day Helens 
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The Eleventh of a Series of Impressions of Modern Feminine Types: Thalia—the Huntress 


is long and so must be made longer. Thalia 

sits at her desk—not a desk of painted 
wood and gold, nor of Queen Anne afflicted with 
curvature—a desk of business and work, load- 
ed with an address-book as big as a bible 
(Thalia’s bible), with city directories, and 
Who’s Who, telephone directories, and many 
copies of The Worst Facts About the Best Peo- 
ple. There is just room to write upon her im- 
pressive note-paper, headed with an address fit 
to impress still more—to create the desire to 
know Thalia, to obtain her acquaintance as a 
decoration for virtue, perhaps for valour. And 
she writes: 


[i is morning—early morning, for the day 


Drak TELAMON, 

I wish you would take tea with me on Mon- 
day, or Tuesday, or Wednesday, or, if that is 
impossible, the week holds yet four more days. 
I desire your presence. I crave for it. I hang 
upon every word that falls from your silent 
lips. But do not believe that if you come your 
trouble will stay unrewarded. For I promise 
you that you shall meet Athos, the well-known 
author of the Pom Pantomime (with real dogs). 
Also I have Lady Cloris, who has promised to 
bring her eleventh husband. You know, of 
course, that Lady Cloris, so beautiful, and 
made more beautiful by frequent photographs 
in the papers, has broken the divorce record in 
the State of Indiafornia. Please write to me, 
Telamon, wire me, cable me, telephone me. 
And come, Telamon: not merely I, but all the 
great await you. 

Your devoted, 
THALLIA. 


The Notoriety of Telamon 


HALIA is devoted to Telamon. She be- 

came devoted to him on the day when he went 
along the street in an English pink hunting coat, 
plaid trousers, and an Irish black hat in which 
was stuck a clay pipe. Telamon attracted a 
great deal of notice, and soon attracted Thalia. 
He gave rise to a coat craze, and it was con- 
cluded that this pink came straight from Picca- 
dilly. Telamon was interviewed, photo- 
graphed, and became celebrated for the length 
of his fingernails. Thus he became celebrated 
= Thalia: toenails would have done just as 
well. 
_Indeed Thalia always likes that which is 
liked. She has a touching sense of the taste 
of the majority, redeemed occasionally by a 
dash into the taste of the minority, convertible 
she thinks into that of a greater number. It is 
easy to know Thalia, if you want to. If you do 
not want to, it also often happens. You need 
only to cause public opinion to pick you out 
from among your fellows by bravery, bigamy, 
or bounce. You need only to be somebody, 
and then you can be Thalia’s. You will be fed 
by her, loved by her, introduced by her: can 
4 woman do more? 

The secret of her success is simple: she 
trades solely upon the fact that mankind is 
never quite sure that it exists, and that it gains 
this assurance exclusively from flattery. Thalia 
sees to that. Thanks to her, anyone for an hour 
may feel a great man. So much for the great, 
who come to her to drink the nectar of adula- 
tion and the benedictine of a prohibition state. 


By W. L. GEORGE 


As for the not so great, who must be taken into 
account, for, after all, the great once were 
small, Thalia gives them the bubbling joy of 
contemplating those who have arrived at the 
place for which they have not yet started. She 
reveals to the bourgeoisie that the great have 
noses which they can blow; the newly rich may 
come to her to see English lecturers eating ham 
with a poetic air, and autographing with grace 
and speed anything except cheques. 

He who goes to Thalia, hunted down and 
snared, or gently lured as a lark by a mirror, 
stays. If praise and delicate fare will not hold 
him, then must he be detained by suasion or 
artifice. If Thalia’s quarry, having eaten 
enough and feeling the first pangs of surfeit of 
popularity, tries to escape, to leave behind the 
aching gap of his absence from the drawing 
room, then Thalia becomes active and feline. 
She winds about the escaping quarry with 
promises and threats: “Oh, you mustn’t go. 
Do wait a minute, just one minute. Lord 
Theseus said he’d come. And I do so want you 
to meet Artemis, you know, the model. The 
famous model. Oh, you mustn’t go. Why, 
Artemis was telling me only yesterday that 
she’d sat up all night reading your book Mud- 
larking as a Sport, by One of the Larks. You 
see,’ says Thalia, with a pleased air, ‘I’ve 
read it too. I know it well.” So the lark stays 
.. . and sings. 

Thus Thalia has her will. Thus does she 
add the Lark to her extraordinary menagerie of 
strange, famous persons, seen in freedom as in 
their native jungle. Their variety is great. 
The Lark finds himself confined (in spite of 
Shelley who promised more to the immortal 
bird) with a soul painter who finds souls easier 
to paint than faces, because they have more 
colour and less line. Or perhaps with him goes 
a reformed and manicured convict, prepared to 
demonstrate that sin is merely the natural foil 
provided for the enchancement of virtue. 
Thalia also knows the president of the Society 
for the Revival of Cherokee Dancing, several 
Bolshevik millionaires who hold on to their 
millions like double glue, and the first bishop 
of a New Liturgic Faith, who will collect disci- 
ples when he can find someone to put up the 
advertising money. She knows everybody who 
is in society, and every now and then, perhaps 
by mistake, there drifts in somebody who has 
done something that matters. This does not 
on the whole harm him. 


The Omnivorous Thalia 


LL this is not achieved without effort or 

without pain, for all greatness knows the 
pangs of childbirth. Thalia, in the pursuit of 
the great, has to give much time and much 
money, much strength. That does not matter 
much: if she retained, these energies she might 
not know what to do with them. She sees 
everything, reads everything, hears nearly 
everything. She has agents who adore her, and 
equally valuable ones who fear that she may 
leave them out. No man may paint a picture, 
write a novel, set up a consecutive fifth, without 
Thalia knowing it. Not even the hens are 
safe: Thalia ignores them in general, but if 
one of them were to lay an egg as large as that 
of an ostrich Thalia would provide her with a 
dust bath in the middle of her dinner table. 


She sees everything, reads everything, hears 
everything. If something escapes her she sends 
her secretary to see, read, or hear, and to ab- 
stract the result into a successfully deceptive 
form for the purpose of greeting. 

One may ask oneself why Thalia does this 
sort of thing, why her aunts have come to bore 
her and her cousins never appear at meals. 
No doubt what Thalia wants is to be somebody. 
She finds it easiest to be somebody by knowing 
somebody. By knowing enough people and 
launching enough invitations, she becomes re- 
ferred to, and to be referred to is to exist. 
Thalia likes to feel that at her tea parties the 
decisions of the State are moulded. She has 
her share in intrigue. To her, politicians say: 
“Well, well, we'll see.” It’s so comforting. 
She is giving a flick to the spinning world and 
making it spin faster. At least, it feels faster. 

She is mastered by habit. As a dog barks 
without reason, when there is no moon to bay, 
so does Thalia. She bays in the belief that 
there is a moon, in the hope, in the often ful- 
filled hope that if you bay long enough the 
world will make a moon out of a lantern. She 
is a creator and a collector. One doesn’t know 
where one starts. Because one is celebrated, 
one goes to Thalia’s parties: if one goes to 
Thalia’s parties, one becomes celebrated. For 
this is a mixed world, rather like a jumble 
sale; Thalia happily buries her arms in the 
jumbled goods and jumbles them some more, 
bringing to light treasure which she captures 
and holds for a little while. She is always 
hunting, like a dustman with his hook in a 
dustheap. She asks of the items she.finds only 
one thing: that they should come to the top. 


A Patroness and Publicity 


¥ these means Thalia has become the popu- 
lar Mrs. Thalia, the well-known Mrs. 
Thalia, Mrs. Thalia and a friend (‘‘seen at the 
Races’). Thus has she become the patroness 
of somewhat indiscriminate ovements for the 
saving of orphans, the improvement of the pro- 
file, and the polyhedric conception of landscape. 
She realizes that it is better to have one’s name 
printed on the Acropolis than in the list of 
cases for trial, but it must be printed some- 
where; though Thalia has not yet been driven 
to the law courts by the need for publicity, 
there is no knowing what the passage of years 
may bring about. 

Meanwhile Thalia continues to be somebody 
by the continual refreshment of her collection. 
A little of the refreshment is compulsory, for 
now and then members of the collection revolt 
and disappear. Like a pinned butterfly that 
flies away with its pin, they disappear, loaded 
with praise and attractive meals. Sometimes 
the motion for social divorce comes from Tha- 
lia: the great were not so great after all. Or 
they did not grow. Or her good heart led her 
astray, she finds. It is a hard thing to do but 
in such cases Thalia takes her visiting list, a 
blue pencil, and then discards. It is almost 
superfluous to add that she discards only from 
weakness. Is she happy? Yes. No. She would 
be inhuman if she were anything else than that. 
She has no time for rest, for the graces, for 
beauty of body. She is alone in the multitude. 
She has the intimacy of none and the surface of 
all. Still . . . she is busy. 
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VANITY FAR 


A Dictionary for the Motion Pictures 


A Convenient Lexicon for Those Who Like the Cinema—and for Those Who Don’t 


Compiled and Edited By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 


BANDONED, n. Profligate; wicked; im- 
Arent An abandoned woman is one who 
attends cabaret parties at which con- 

fetti are thrown. 

ABATTOIR, m. A_ slaughter-house; a 
scenario department during the process of 
adapting a classic for the screen. 

ABED, adv. Where 
women of more or less 


—~ questionable character have 
Pe ( breakfast. 

t ( \ ADAPT, v.t. To make 

ey) vaU suitable for; as, to adapt 

; a novel for the screen. 

Avice Synonyms: alter; mas- 


sacre; distort. (See, abat- 


toir.) 

ADVENTURESS, ». Any woman who 
smokes cigarettes, and receives callers in a 
peignoir. 

ALIKE, adj. Similar; the same; in no way 
different: such as the relationship of one mo- 
tion picture to another. 

ALIVE, adj. The condition of a leading 
man who has been shot or has met with an acci- 
dent which would have instantly killed any 
other human being. 

ALWAYS, adv. Designating with what de- 
gree of frequency virtue triumphs over vice. 

AMAZEMENT, x. The mental state of a 
husband when, a week before he is to become a 
father, he learns of the fact through accident- 
ally discovering his wife knitting an infant’s 
garment. 

AMBASSADOR, n. A gentleman with false 
eyebrows, parted whiskers, and grey patches 
over his ears; who wears a broad strip of ribbon 
diagonally athwart the bosom of his evening 
shirt. 

ARROGANCE, n. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the social aristocrats in a screen 
drama, and of screen actors in the presence of 
social aristocrats. 

ASH, n. That which is flicked from the end 
of a cigarette. by an actor’s little finger, to reg- 
ister indifference and nonchalance. 

APRON, x. An ar- 
ticle of attire worn at 
all times and on all oc- 
casions by the benevo- 
lent, nonagenarian 
mothers of poor men in 
the early twenties. 

ARCHED, adj. The 
permanent condition of 
the average actor’s eye- 
brows. 

ASSAULT, ». That 
which is made upon the 
heroine’s person and 
the spectator’s intelli- 
gence. 





Bottle 


ABY, n. The young of the human species, 
which arrives upon earth by some fabulous 
and mysterious process in which the husband 
of the mother apparently does not participate. 
The average baby at birth is in the neighbor- 
hood of two and a half feet long, and weighs 
approximately thirty pounds. 
BACCHANALIA, n. A drunken revel; 
any party at which a girl dances on the table. 


BACHELOR, zx. An unmarried man of 
loose habits, who waxes his moustache and 
has a Japanese valet. All bachelors are pro- 
fessional, but unsuccessful, Don Juans. 

BACK, adv. Where the pure and innocent 
young country lass always comes after having 
eluded the base deceiver from the city, with 
whom she foolishly eloped. 

BALL, 2. The chief nocturnal diversion 
of the Four Hundred. A large gathering of 
people in fancy costumes, disporting them- 
selves in a four-acre hippodrome. 








Convict 











SKETOHES BY RALPH BARTON 


BARE, adj. The state of society women’s 
shoulders and country maidens’ feet. 

BLINDNESS, x. An affliction which, un- 
like deafness, dumbness, insanity, or the loss 
of limbs, carries with it the compensation of 
rendering the victim incapable of witnessing 
screen dramas. 

BLONDE, nz. An immaculate maiden; a 
pure girl; a virgin. (Antonym: brunette.) 

BLURRED, adj. A synonym for artistic 
when applied to photography. 

BOTTLE, z. A glass receptacle used as a 
candle-stick by misers and indigent artists. 

BRINK, nu. That particular section of 
disaster on which all pure young ladies con- 
stantly hover until rescued by the noble young 
leading man. 

BRUNETTE, n. A loose lady; a vampire; 
a hussy. (Antonym: Blonde.) 


AFE, n. A den of iniquity which only 
loose livers patronize, and which no one 
ever enters except in full evening dress. 

CARNIVAL, u. A public féte or celebra- 
tion which, in foreign countries, is held regu- 
larly every night. 

CHAIR, . An article of furniture upon 
which no ingénue or juvenile “lead” will sit, 
so long as there is an edge of a table available. 

CHEESE, . An article the presence of 
which is invariably indicated by a bit of pan- 
tomime consisting of grasping the nose quickly 
between the thumb and forefinger. 

CHEVAL-GLASS, n. A full-length mirror 


which actors enacting dual personalities yic. 
iously smash after looking at themselves there. 
in. As a rule, the audience participates y. 
cariously in this act, since it expresses their 
own feelings in regard to the actor. — 

CHOKE, vi. That which an_ innocegt 
young lady invariably pretends to do whe 
tasting a cocktail for the firs 
time; and that which the audj- 
ence hopes she will actually do 
when- they see her thus pre. 
tending. 

CLIFF, z. One of the cine. 
ma’s most prolific means of 
ridding a congealed plot of 


characters who have served 
their purpose. 
CONFESSION, x. An ac. 


knowledgment of crime, imme- 
diately followed by death. 

CONTINUITY, n. An iron. 
ic misnomer applied to the pic. 
torial construction of a film story. 

CONVERSATION, n. That which, with 
the advent of the silent drama, has been trans- 
ferred from the stage to the audience. 

CONVICT, ». An innocent and upright 
young man falsely sentenced for a crime he 
did not commit. 

CREASE, n. A crease is the same as a 
wrinkle, and yet a leading man would prob- 
ably commit suicide rather than appear in a 
pair of trousers which did not contain the for- 
mer or which did contain the latter. 

CURL, n. A cylinder of blonde hair, wom 
by young ladies as an emblem of biological in- 
tegrity. 


Curl 


AGGER, n. A weapon which, in the hands 

of a frail and inexperienced maiden, is 
capable of dealing instant death to the most 
powerful desperado. 

DEBAUCH, n. Any party at which the 
ladies are permitted to smoke. 

DECLIVITY, n. A more or less steep in 
cline which cowboys on horseback invariably 
choose in preference to the level road. 

DECOLLETE, adj. A style of gown wom 
exclusively by the beau 
monde and De Mille 
heroines. 

DESK, n. An article 
of furniture in which a 
wife keeps incriminat- 
ing love letters and doc- 
uments concerning her 
past. 

DETECTIVE, n. A 
person whose powers of 
detection lie in the fact 
that he never takes his 
hat off in the house. 

DIARY, n. A book 
in which a person writes down in detail some 
compromising secret concerning himself, and 
which he then places where it is most likely to 
be discovered by the person whom he least 
wishes to become privy to the secret. ; 

DIRECTOR, m. A gentleman whose pril- 
cipal equipment consists of a megaphone, put- 
tees, riding breeches, a sport shirt, a cavalry- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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THE SUGGESTION OF THE PICNIC 


“Dearest,” you say one evening to the little wife, ‘it felt just like 

Spring to-day. I almost went to lunch without my overcoat.” “I 

tell you what we’ll do next Saturday,” says she. ‘We’ll go for a 

picnic—just as we did last year. Won’t that be fun!” ‘Hurrah— 
a picnic!” you cry enthusiastically 








THE REMEMBERED JOYS OF OTHER PICNICS 


“And then we’ll walk around until we have found that nice shady 


THE VISION OF THE PICNIC 


“And we’ll take the Steam Boat as far as West Bridge,” she con- 

tinues, her eyes dancing with excitement at the prospect. ‘And get 

off there and sit in the grass and wave to the people.” “Just as we 

did last summer—oh, great!” you make haste to add. ‘Oh, won’t 
that be just too jolly!” 














THE PREPARATION FOR THE PICNIC 


And so, on Friday evening you get everything in readiness for the 
morrow’s picnic—the first picnic of the year. ‘‘Let’s,”” said Ger- 


grove,” Geraldine continues, ‘‘where we’ll have lunch.” ‘Oh, 


aldine, “wear the identical same clothes we wore that day.” 


“Yes 


hurrah!” you say once more, “Lunch.” “And after lunch,” says 
she, “‘we’ll go and find that identical same spot where we became 
engaged—do you remember, dear?” ‘Do I remember!” you shout 
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—let’s,” you reply. “‘And let’s take the same lunch.” 


And so excited 








THE PICNIC 


But the best laid picnics gang aft aglee—or words to that effect. 
And though you wore the “identical same clothes” and took the 
“identical same lunch,” somehow the first picnic of the new year 
was not entirely the perfect re-creation you had expected of the 
happy time you had last summer, For one thing, it rained 


are you both that you can hardly wait for Saturday’s sun to rise 
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THE RETURN FROM THE PICNIC 


And so, tired but unhappy, you struggle back to your little love 
nest, only to find that in your absence the horrid impatient furni- 
ture man has removed the lovely dining-room set you were buying 
on the instalment plan. ‘Well, it might be worse,” you bravely 
say, smiling through tears. “I doubt it,” replies your helpmate 





Sis c A 
Just the Day for a Picnic 
With the Suggestion That Perhaps It Might Be Better to Wait a Couple of Months 


Sketches by CHARLES MARTIN 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Ballets of Jean Cocteau 


The Theatrical Innovations of the “Enfant Terrible” of French Art 


as the spokesman of the modernist group 

in France. He has probably done more 
than anyone else to explain to the French pub- 
lic the work of such people as Picasso, Derain 
and Braque, Satie and the Groupe des Six, 
and, within his restricted field, he is an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant critic. He has a solid and 
definite idea of the significance of the move- 
ment —a reaction of the simple and hard 
against the tenuous and literary, of the Jazz 
Band against Debussy—and a gift for hitting 
off its tenets in terse and witty aphorisms. 

But it is not, I think, in his criticism that 
he has done his most important work: his in- 
terest has been too narrowly centered in the 
activities of this little group. It is true that 
he pleads their cause with an admirably sane 
discrimination: he defends them with typical 
French good sense against their own extremists 
and charlatans. But he seems to lack the uni- 
versal curiosity in and sympathy with all 
groups and ages which distinguishes the gen- 
uine critical mind from the proselytizer for a 
cause. 

Nor is it, I believe, in his poems that we find 
Cocteau at his best: they suggest the matrix 
of images and phrases which one may find in a 
poet’s note-book and from which he some day 
will polish and cut the clear lines of the poem, 
rather than impressions properly prepared to 
appear before the reader’s mind. (He will 
not even punctuate them.) It is in his strange 
and revolutionary ballets that he seems most 
personally to express himself and to attain 
his most considerable dignity as a creative 
artist. 


im COCTEAU is perhaps best known 





The Art of Nonsense in France 


ERHAPS the most striking feature of these 

ballets is their introduction into French of 
an element which has been almost entirely lack- 
ing from modern French literature—I mean 
the element of nonsense. In England and 
America we have all been brought up on a 
great literature of nonsense—Lewis Carroll, 
Edward Lear and W. S. Gilbert—and it is 
difficult for us to understand why the by no 
means extravagant nonsense of Cocteau should 
puzzle and enrage a French audience; but the 
fact is that the French have no training which 
would enable them to understand such things 
as, for example, his idea of decoying wireless 
dispatches by means of a “dead newspaper” 
or of his ostrich which comes out of the camera 
one day when the photographer says “Un oiseau 
va sortir!’”” The French are too sophisticated 
and too reasonable to understand the beauty 
of the absurd: where we are broken in from 
childhood to such masterpieces of nonsense as 
Alice in Wonderland, the French are reading 
those other masterpieces, the Fairy Tales of 
Perrault, which, in their clarity and measure, 
their sophisticated naiveté, are as different as 
possible from the Jabberwock and the Walrus 
and the Carpenter. In France, the greatest 
jesters have been extremely serious and logical 
men. The jokes of Voltaire and Anatole 
France are funny because they are true. The 
jokes of Carroll and Lear—and of Shakespeare 
and Browning and Dickens—are funny, in 
most instances, because they are simply silly. 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 





DELPHI, PARIS 


the brilliant French 

critic, poet and creator of ballets. 

Though still only in his twenties, he 

has become one of the most celebrated 

figures in the world of contemporary 
French art 


Jean Cocteau, 


It is. perhaps chiefly this indulgence in non- 
sense which has scandalized the French in 
Cocteau, but this is not the only ingredient 
which makes his ballets remarkable. For 
Cocteau has a genuine gift for rendering cer- 
tain aspects of life. He is in love with all the 





ISABEY, PARIS 
Cocteau operating one of the “phonographs” 
which explain the action of his latest ballet. 
He has invented himself a device for enor- 
mously magnifying the voice and imparting to 
it the characteristic nasal timbre of the 
phonograph 


droll and homely aspects of the Parisian worl 
—the music halls, the revues, and the bals 
musettes, the Eiffel Tower with its Photog. 
rapher and its post-cards of beautiful bathers 
the popular fairs with their side-shows and 
their jingling merry-go-round tunes. Cocteay 
has protested repeatedly that he wants to make 
something real; and it is true that, for all his 
nonsense, he does make something real. When 
he turns a bourgeois wedding into a side- 
splitting harlequinade, we none the less get 
the feeling of a vivid reaction to life, of a body. 
ing forth of objects which the artist has seen 
and felt. 

It is precisely this seriousness about his art 
which, in the last analysis, differentiates Coc- 
teau from an Englishman producing the same 
sort of thing. The Frenchman theorizes about 
his art; he formulates an esthetic doctrine; he 
relates his own contribution to the body of art 
of the world. Cocteau’s nearest British ana- 
logue is, I suppose, J. M. Barrie. In such 
things as Peter Pan, and the dream act from 
A Kiss for Cinderella, Barrie duplicates almost 
exactly the formula of Cocteau. But one can- 
not imagine Barrie writing elaborate mani- 
festoes and program notes to explain the as- 
thetic of his fantasies; whereas we find Coc- 
teau expounding, in the following terms, Les 
Mariés de la Tour Eiffel: “La poésie est 
plus vraie que le vrai. Il ne s’agit pas den- 
velopper les objets et les sentiments d’un voile, 
mats au contraire de les montrer si nus, si vite, 
que Vhomme a peine a les reconnaitre. Il lui 
semble voir et entendre pour la premiere fois 
: On me demande si le texte est une 
satire. Dés quwil y a réalité, il y a satire, et 
je ne supporte pas une oeuvre méme trans- 
portée trés loin dans la réalité subjective qui 
ne prenne pas racine profonde dans la réalité 
de tous.” One scarcely knows which to ad- 
mire the more, the classic-mindedness of a pub- 
lic which requires to have such simple, if 
fantastic, spectacles explained to it, or the ar- 
tistic seriousness of a writer who takes a charm- 
ing harlequinade as a pretext for laying down 
esthetic principles in the manner of Aristotle. 


Ballet with Phonographs 


OMING to the ballets themselves, we find 
several theatrical novelties. In the first 
place, the actors wear huge masks which not 
only cover their heads, but in many cases their 
whole torsos. This enables the different char- 
acters not only to have different faces, but also 
to have different shapes. ‘Thus the Director 
of the Eiffel Tower is enormously fat, and 
quivers and bounces like a balloon; the Photog- 
rapher is a hunchback (presumably from con- 
tinual stooping to look under the apron of 
his camera). The costumes are sometimes 
painted with crude effects of light and shade, 
as if the figures had been coarsely drawn—the 
Groom, for example, as may be seen in the 
picture, has spokes of light painted on his hat 
—and the masks and costumes together givé 
the impression of a sort of combination ol 
Italian marionettes with American comic sup- 
plement pictures. : 
In Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel, the action 
is explained by phonographs (with actors 1 
(Continued on page 94) 
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ISABEY 


The Bride, in ‘““Les Mariés 
de la Tour Eiffel.” This 
and the picture of the 
Hunter, opposite, are not 
merely comic sketches of 
the characters, but draw- 
ings of the masks and false 
torsos which the characters 
actually wear in the ballet 


A scene from Jean Coc- 
teau’s ballet—“‘Le Boeut 
sur le Toit.” This is the 
French idea of an Ameri- 
can bar under prohibition. 
The gentlemen on the 
Stools are supposed to be 
Shooting craps. “Le Boeuf 
sur le Toit” is the name 

of the bar 








sakaeys 
The Ballet of the 
Wireless Despatchers 


in Cocteau’s “Les 
Mariés de la Tour 
Eiffel.” The  Di- 


rector of the Eiffel 
Tower has just ex- 
plained how he de- 
coys the despatches 
by means of a dead 
newspaper which he 
hangs from the tower 
























One of the American 
theatrical Managers 
from ‘‘Parade,’”’ whose 
costume was designed 
by Picasso. You see, 
not the manager as 
he literally is, but 
what he actually rep- 


resents and suggests: 


the sky scrapers, ma- 
chines and _ smoke 
stacks of New York 
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SRE LER ELLIO 


ars nage 





ISABEY 


A Hunter, who appears in 
“Les Mariés de la Tour 
Eiffel,” tracking the Os- 
trich which has escaped 
from the photographer’s 
camera at the words “Un 
oiseau va_ sortir.” He 
shoots a wireless despatch 
by mistake and thereby in- 
curs the wrath of the Di- 
rector of the Eiffel Tower 


The Wedding of the Ballet and the Music Hall 


Photographs of the Modernist Harlequinades of Jean Cocteau 








VANITY FAR 


The Knight of the Blue Chin 


A Dialogue which Shows Under What Strange Influences Love May Appear—and Disappear 


By FRANZ MOLNAR, Translated by Benjamin Glazer 


HE place is a summer resort. The time 

i is noon of a beautiful April day. A 

young lady of forty-five is strolling with 
an old gentleman of forty-four. 

SHE: It seems strange to be walking with 
you again. 

He: Why? 

SHE: Well, it must be fifteen years since 
we were together like this—alone. You were 
in love with me then. Do you remember? 

He: I am flattered that you remember. It 
never seemed to make much impression on you 
—then. 

SHE: If you only knew— 

He: You are speaking so low I can scarcely 
hear you. 

SHE: A wise woman always speaks with 
quiet reverence of her bygone love affairs. 

(He stops suddenly.) 

SHE: What did you stop for? 

He: (Starts walking again) 
me too? You did really? Well! 

(This time it is she who stops.) 

SHE: And you never suspected it? 

(Both are silent a while. He shakes his 
head rather ruefully and looks thoughtfully 
at the ground. She smiles at him sympathetic- 
ally.) 

Hr: Why did I never know? 

SHE: It was your own fault. You used 
to come to our house day after day. My hus- 
band was away. He was always travelling 
then. That was the time he got that big rail- 
road concession. And I was always glad to 
see you. So was my little daughter. For- 
tunately she was only twelve years old then. 

He: Why do you say that? 

SHE: I'll explain. When I was out or oc- 
cupied in some other part of the house you 
used to play with my little girl. I paid very 
little attention to you at first. You were given 
to telling comic stories, a practice which I have 
always regarded as an old man’s pastime. 
Moreover, the anecdote is an epic form of art 

. and I, with my husband away all the 
time, was in the frame of mind to appreciate 
the lyrical... . 

He: I must have been very stupid. 

SHE: Oh, I don’t mean to imply that you 
weren’t welcome. You came and went. And I 
was glad when you came, but I was not sorry 
when you went. 

He: I should have gone earlier. 

SHE: Or later. 

(A brief pause.) 


You loved 


HE: One day while rummaging in a linen 

closet I found a diary. 

He: Whose? 

SHE: My twelve-year-old daughter’s. It 
contained the usual silly things a young girl 
writes. I read it, smiling. Smiling until I 
came to the very last entry. It was nothing to 
smile about. It read: “I am in love with the 
Knight of the Blue Chin.” 

He: This knight— 

SHE: Was you. Like all dark complexioned 
men who shave frequently you had a chin that 
was quite blue. I was alarmed. 

He: Why? 

SHE: My little daughter was in love with 
you. I had often heard her comment on the 


wonderful blueness of your chin, but never had 
I dreamed that she was so deeply enamoured 
of it. I restored the diary to its hiding place 
and went downstairs. Then you came. 

Hr: Yes? 

SHE: And when you kissed my hand my 
fingers touched your chin, and somehow I 
seemed to feel its blueness oozing into me like 
a magnetic current. You were quite trans- 
formed in my eyes. I was even a bit afraid of 
you. My daughter was in love with you! That 
made me think about you as I had never 
thought before. 

He: What did you think? 

SHE: For the first time I saw the potential 
lover in you. A nice woman rarely notices a 
man in that way until some other woman draws 
her attention to him. 

He: But this was only a child. 

SHE: That made me all the more curious. 
The following evening, after I had put her to 
bed, I got out her diary. That day she had 
written in it: ‘‘My knight has two eyes and 
both are black, and when he looks at you with 
his two black eyes you want to cry.” 


HE A curious observation. 

SHE: And a most dismaying one. It had 
never occurred to me to count your eyes. With 
real impatience I awaited your next visit. And 
when you came I quickly looked at your eyes. 
They were actually two, and black. It was the 
first time I had ever looked at a man with 
rivalry in my heart. The feeling was so 
strange, so disquieting that I determined not to 
think about you any more. And a woman mak- 
ing up her mind not to think about a man is 
like a chronic gambler vowing never to touch 
cards again. 

He: What happened then? 

SHE: More entries in the diary. ‘The 
knight’s voice is beautiful, as beautiful as a 
rose.” For a long time I did not understand 
that. One must be very young or very old to 
appreciate such a comparison perfectly. Yet I 
did notice how beautifully you spoke. Your 
voice rang like a bell. . . I was very uneasy 
those days. But not on my daughter’s account. 

He: How utterly stupid I must have been! 

SHE: She was only doing what every school 
girl does. But she was putting me into a posi- 
tion both dangerous and exasperating. In 
books and in plays it is always the child who 
saves the erring mother from sin. And here 
was my child fairly forcing me into the arms 
of a man. 


He: If I had only known! 
SHE: One day a perfectly dreadful entry 
appeared. “This morning when Made- 


moiselle and I were walking we met the Blue 
Chin. The Blue Chin was strolling with a 
Blonde Lady and laughing. The Blonde Lady 
was laughing too. But I cried. And Made- 
moiselle laughed at me.” 

He: What did you do? 

SHE: I took the middle course. I neither 
laughed nor wept. I wonder if you know what 
it means when a woman does not laugh. It is 
far worse than when she weeps. The idea that 
tears are the opposite of laughter is purely 
of masculine invention. It may be true of men. 
With us the opposite of to laugh is not to laugh. 


A woman’s tears are a physical necessity, like 
sneezing or coughing . . . . but never mind 
that. As I said, I did not laugh. And when 
you came—you probably won’t remember this 
—I asked you nervously, rather impertinently, 
who the blonde woman was. 

He: I don’t remember that— 

SHE: No. Perhaps you never heard it at 
all. You may have understood me to say 
something else. Praise of my huusband per- 
haps. Would a conversation between a man 
and a woman be of any interest, I wonder, if 
words had precisely the same significance in 
the ears of both? 


He: I... . pardon me if I seem a bit 
confused .... but... . are you _ saying 
that you fell in love with me? 

SHE: That too. 


(Naturally there is a pause.) 

SHE: And now comes the sensational part. 
For several days I left my daughter’s diary un- 
read. I was truly afraid of it. I went about 
in a state of perpetual agitation; wrote long, 
affectionate letters to my husband; kissed my 
daughter passionately; and when you came 

. well. ... There was a day, a cer- 
tain day— 

Hr: Pardon me for interrupting you, but 
wasn’t it a Thursday? 

SHE: Why, no. It was a Monday. 

(He strikes crossly at a bush with his cane.) 

SHE: That was the day when . . . . if you 
had .... if you had— 

(She looks at him expectantly.) 

He: If I had what? 


HE: That is the place where you should 
have interrupted me. There are sentences 
which a clever man never permits a woman to 


finish. But had you understood— 
He: What then? 
SHE: Nothing. Here, again, was a place 


you should have interrupted me. 

(He makes as if to strike the bush again, 
but refrains.) 

SHE: It must have been four or five days 
later when curiosity impelled me to open the 
diary again. I found this entry: ‘The Knight 
has ugly teeth and on the top of his head there 
is a place where there is no hair and the Knight 
combs the hair he has over the hair he hasn't.” 

He: The young imp! 

SHE: The very next day I bought her a 
French doll which was a whole head taller than 
she was. And when you came, I laughed. And 
after you had gone, I cried. Never since have 
I had such a genuine, full-hearted, thoroughly 
satisfactory cry. 

He: It was all over then? 

SHE: Worse than that. It was beginning 
to come to an end. Which is far more hope- 
less for a man than when it is quite ended. 

He: And what that young imp wrote suf- 
ficed to spoil me for you completely. 

SHE: Completely. Once she wrote: “Be- 
fore the Knight comes into a room he blows his 
nose in the hall.”. . . . That’s how it is with 
children. Their love passes quickly and piti- 
lessly. And my daughter carried me along 
with her. In love and out of it in two weeks. 
To be sure, the swift pace left me a bit 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Clare 


Eames 


An actress of distin- 
guished grace and 
intelligence who was 
last seen with Eva 
Le Gallienne, in Mae- 
terlinck’s ‘“Aglavaine 
and Selysette”’ at a 
special matinée 








Photograph by 
Francis Bruguiére 
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“Mrs. Van Ordnen’s party arrived in the opera box amid faintly absurd No one in the box knew quite what the show meant, whether it was ple 
whispers and the susurrus of silks. They had no sooner been seated— a ballet or an opera, but as this only left the eye more free to ob- an 
all except Count Pulchinello, who remained standing in order to reach serve the richer arts of the jeweller and the couturier, an air of de- a 
the millionairess’ hand which he kissed after each encore—than the lighted inanity fell on the box like an expensive perfume. Presently Tc 
Princesse Pavoisée crossed the stage, preceded by the most sumptuous everyone began talking, and bits of dainty scandal about the rich and Vi 
fruit imaginable and followed by a paon réti, upheld by Nubian slaves great, quite overcame whatever boredom the music had induced” ye 
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A Sketch, by Fish, Showing the Increased Interest in Opera, on the Part of Smart Society 
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The Limits of Liberalism 


In Which Jones Decides He Will Be a Great Deal Freer to Do as He Likes Among the Conservatives 


tism, after a fairly prolonged sojourn in 

the tents of the forward-looking, was not 
at all a relapse but a deliberate withdrawal in 
accordance with a preconceived plan. The rea- 
son, said Jones, was simple. It was either es- 
cape, or the loss of his personality. He wanted 
more air and broader horizons. 

I thought it strange that one should go back 
in search of freedom, and I asked him if he 
was talking truth or trying to stimulate me. 

He said it was truth. For some time he had 
found himself yearning to get away from the 
constricture of formula and the dead hand of 
tradition. He wanted to think, feel, judge, act, 
exult, and be bored according to his own fancy. 
Why shouldn’t a man, said Jones, read Berg- 
son’s Creative Evolution if he felt likeit. Or Kim? 

No reason occurred to me why one might not 
read Kim and look forward to a newer and bet- 
ter world. 

“It isn’t done,” said Jones. And he asked 
me just to imagine myself mentioning Bergson 
or kipling in any assemblage of men and wo- 
men who live abreast of the times. You might 
as well mention George Eliot; and, for that 
matter, he could think of occasions when one 
might want to allude to George Eliot. That, 
said Jones, is what he meant by going back to 
the conservative camp in search of broader 
horizons. It gave him liberty to read and com- 
ment upon anything he liked, from Ham- 
murabi and Aristophanes to the World Al- 
manac for 1922; anything from Genesis to 
Ring Lardner; whereas, if he remained with 
his liberal friends, it was a choice at most of 
five years from 1917 to 1921, and it was either 
Strachey or Wells or Rose Macaulay. 

Merely from the point of view of good talk, 
he said, it was a serious handicap to be con- 
fined to Wells or Strachey or Rose Macaulay, 
excellent though they were. He remembered 
taking part in conversations, he said, when he 
might very well have cited something rele- 
vant or amusing from Thomas Aquinas 
or Rousseau or R. L. Stevenson, but these 
names were out of bounds by anywhere from 
twenty to six hundred years. That is why he 
felt himself cramped within the formulas of 
the liberal outlook. 

It was plausible, but specious; and I told 
him so. To be sure, Columbus had tried to get 
to the East by sailing west; still— 


Ji: apparent relapse into conserva- 


The Privileges of the Fogey 


“DUT there are the figures,” he said. “Is it 

or is it not arithmetic that you can be more 
yourself if you have 5000 years to range over 
than if you are restricted to five years. In this 
matter of the novel, now. If I remained a lib- 
eral there was just one thing I could consistent- 
ly do without being excommunicated, and that 
is admire the naturalistic novel. But by break- 
ing loose and going back I can be anything I 
please. I can go back twenty-five years to Zola 
and be a naturalist, or thirty years back to 
Tolstoy and be a realist, or fifty years back to 
Victor Hugo and be a romanticist, or sixty 
years back to Flaubert and be a romantic real- 
ist, or seventy years back to Charles Dickens 
and be a realistic romanticist, and so on back, 
Say, a couple of thousand years, stopping at 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


Bartolozzi Prints 


After Subjects Taken from the Greek | 
Anthology | 


By ELINOR WYLIE 


To Aphrodite, with a Talisman 


‘THs graven charm, that leads a girl 
unkissed 
From bridal-bed; that knows to draw a 
man 
Far over-seas; carved out of amethyst, 
Chased with fine gold; accept, O Cyp- 
rian! 


See where it lies, translucent, beautiful: | 
O take it for your very own! and see 
How it is bound with violet-coloured | 

wool, | 
Gift of a sorceress from Thessaly. 


To a Blackbird Singing 
Marcus Argentarius 
HERE the poisonous mistletoe | 
Over the oak her magic weaves, 
Sing no more, O blackbird! go 
To safer shade of silver leaves. 


Sing, and set your little foot 

On golden grape and silver vine: 

The Wine-God loves your song: the 
fruit 

Will cool your lovely throat with wine. 


To Claudia Homonoea 


MY’ words were delicately breathed 
As Syren notes: the Cyprian’s head 

Never shone out more golden-wreathed 

Than mine: but now I lie here dead. 


A chattering swallow, bright and wild, 
Whom one man loved for all her years— 
Having loved her even as a child: 
I leave him nothing but his tears. 


On a Singing Girl 


Myus4 of the sea-blue eyes, 
Silver nightingale, alone 

In a little coffin lies: 

A stone beneath a stone. 


She, whose song we loved the best, 
Is voiceless in a sudden night: 
On your light limbs, O loveliest, 
May the dust be light! 











any number of available places to be a natural- 
ist, realist, sentimentalist, classicist, optimist, 
pessimist, agnostic, believer, pietist, pagan, and 
latitudinarian. That is real self-expression. 
On the other hand, think of a world in which 
everybody simultaneously reads Wells either in 
the two-volume or the one-volume edition.” 

Jones said it was very much the same way 
in politics. As long as he was a liberal there 
were just two things he could do. He had to 


hate the French and to say ‘Gene Debs. Now, 
as a matter of fact, he liked Debs, but he did 
not always find himself in the mood to say 
‘Gene Debs. No doubt it was irrational in him, 
or anti-social, or something, but there were 
times when he wanted to say Eugene. And as 
for the French, he did not in the least approve 
of all they were doing, but he resented being 
asked to hate France as a test of faith. Once 
he was back with the conservative crowd he was 
free to do what he liked about France. He 
could think of 1793 and 1848 and love France, 
or he could think of Napoleon III and hate it, 
or he could think of Napoleon I and be of two 
minds about it. That again was personality 
and self-assertion. Being a liberal nowadays 
meant taking impregnable vows: “Do you 
promise to knock France and say ’Gene Debs?” 
He hated to bind himself. 

Jones also said that he had turned conserva- 
tive in order to regain the full and free use of 
the English tongue; like mushrooms or morons, 
for instance. 


‘‘Mushrooms?” I said. ‘Morons ?” 


The Limited Vocabulary of Liberals 


“CYURELY you must have noticed it,” said 

Jones. “Suppose a conservative is fond of 
mushrooms on toast. Well, there are hundreds 
of ways in which he can put himself on record. 
He can say that he is fond of mushrooms; or 
that he likes mushrooms; or that he would any 
day walk miles for a plate of mushrooms on 
toast done the right way; or that mushrooms 
are full of vitamines; or that the Roman Em- 
pire was built up on mushrooms and garlic; 
or anything. But if you are a liberal, there is 
just one thing you can say. You must say ‘I 
have a mushroom complex.’ ”’ 

He argued that when in the course of an eve- 
ning’s conversation a dozen people speaking 
about a dozen things all have complexes about 
those things, the effect is distinctly monoto- 
nous. Some of his friends of the old school like 
to live in the country, but his liberal friends 
have the commuting complex. There are con- 
servatives who are fond of black coffee without 
sugar; in the opposite camp people have the 
coffee-without-sugar complex. Conservatives 
are fond of children. Moderns have the philo- 
progenitive complex. Some old-fashioned peo- 
ple use face-creams. Their children have the 
complexion complex. And yet, with 400,000 
words in the dictionary, more or less, one would 
imagine that now and then something would 
happen to somebody or appeal to somebody that 
wasn’t a complex. 

He was only fairly convincing. 
moron,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Jones, “moron and = shell- 
shocked.” And he went on to explain that 
more than anything else he had been estranged 
from liberalism by its pitifully limited vocabu- 
lary in the field of vituperation. 

I suggested that liberals were not at all back 
ward in speaking their minds about those who 
did not agree with them. 

“Oh, the spirit is willing enough,” said 
Jones, “but the terminology is painfully re- 
stricted. Now when my conservative friends 
quarrel, either among themselves or with their 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Since making his clever studies of the In- 
ternational American Polo Ponies ten years 
ago, Haseltine has established himself as one 
of the brilliant present-day interpreters of 
animal life. His work has steadily gained 
in emotional content and in_ technique 


Educated abroad and for many years a 

resident of Paris, Haseltine is yet very 

American in his sympathy for manly val- 

our and in his racy, vivid way of repre- 
senting athletic action 
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His striking composition entitled, “Les Rev- 
enants,” showing a long file of wounded and 
gassed horses returning from the front, was 
shown in the first Salon after the war, where 
it excited so much admiration the French 
Government acquired it for the Luxembourg 








These new groups show close study of the 
bull-ring and its picturesque drama. The 
modelling is impressionistic, but accurate, 
and illustrates Haseltine’s almost uncanny 
response to the plastic beauty of animals 
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New Animal Sculpture by Herbert Haseltine 


The American Artist Has Lately Turned His Attention to the Bulls and Bull Fighters of Spain 
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The Visit of Richard Strauss 


The Position of the Munich Tone-Poet To-day Compared to That of Seventeen Years Since 


into America. Once again, we have 

been permitted to glimpse his sleepy 
and peevish and slightly disappointed expres- 
sion, to see him drift gracefully onto the po- 
dium and off again, to watch the swimming play 
of his baton at the end of an arm that might 
have worn a bracelet, to hear him play indif- 
ferently well the accompaniments to his song. 
Once again, we have been given a sort of 
Strauss Festival under his direction. Accord- 
ing to the careful computation of the New 
York World, Strauss, during this visit gave 
upward of forty concerts in America; appeared 
in nineteen cities, played eleven times in New 
York; conducted or played sixty of his com- 
positions. Most everything Straussian for 
orchestra was aired; not even ‘“‘Macbeth” was 
permitted to sleep its justly merited slumber 
undisturbedly. And, once again, Richard 
Strauss has disappeared out of the port of New 
York in the general direction of Munich, Gar- 
mish and Vienna, carrying with him at least 
several American coins of the realm. 

Still, between the second going and the first, 
there is a notable dissimilarity. When Strauss 
departed the country not quite eighteen years 
since, no universal applause, but a great and 
absurd scandal blared after his disappearing 
form. Strauss, so it was declaimed, had de- 
graded music. Of course, Strauss had been de- 
grading music a long while, ever since some 
good folk perceived in Don Juan the musical 
depiction of the sort of establishment not gen- 
erally referred to in polite society, and in Till 
Eulenspiegel, the depiction of pot-house scenes. 
But, this time, the degradation had been 
achieved through a performance of works in 
the auditorium of a department store. The 
leading German composer, so it was raged, the 
heir therefore to Mozart and Beethoven and 
Wagner, Strauss had dragged the heavenly 
muse through the disreputable aisles of dry- 
goods and commercialdom. Both sides of the 
stormy Atlantic reverberated with the enormity 
of the thing. All Olympus with the thunder 
shook. And the clever critic suggested that Dr. 
Strauss name his next tone-poem Wanamaker- 
jana, 


(Jin again, Richard Strauss has come 


Music and the Department Store 


HIS year, however, no furore followed the 

departing figure of the descendant of Liszt 
and beerbrewer Pschorr. But it was not alone 
for the reason that Strauss eschewed his old 
haunts off Astor Place, and frequented chastely 
the Metropolitan Opera House and Carnegie 
Hall, that glory spoke where previously con- 
tumely had scolded. One can be sure that, 
even had Richard II conducted once again in 
Wanamaker’s, no scandal would have risen. 
For one thing, the world has moved onward in 
the matter of certain ideas of respectability. 
We are no longer as assured as once we were 
that it would degrade music to take her into 
a department store. On the contrary, we are 
hot so certain that it would not flatter unduly 

€ poor thing. For while we are still fairly 
certain that department stores are a necessity 
of modern life, and fulfill a real and an im- 
Portant function, we are not at all certain that 
48 much can be said for the art of music. The 


By PAUL ROSENFELD 


art may, after all, like all the other arts, be 
the relique of a rapidly dwindling world. 

Surely, few things are as unnourishing to the 
intelligence as that which to-day passes un- 
der the name of a concert. And then, even for 
those who still persevere in their feelings that 
music performs, or might perform a vital func- 
tion, neither the Metropolitan Opera House 
nor Carnegie Hall seem beyond all cavil groves 
exquisitely appointed for the dance of the 
sacred nine. Neither the red upholstery and 
atmosphere of the one nor the brown upholstery 
and atmosphere of the other seem to us to have 
a particularly noticeable relationship to the 
sounding souls of composers. Indeed, it is to 
be suspected that were Beethoven or Wagner to 
enter New York City to-morrow, they would 
find few places where they would less gladly 
stop and live than the two institutions that are 
supposed to harbour their work. 

For another, over Strauss’ second trip to 
these western waters there shone the sign of an 
unofficial and conciliatory embassy, and that 
would have annihilated the most department- 
storish scandal; and did make the entire trip 
a many-sided success. Was it really only to 
collect thousand-dollar bills for himself and 
the opera house in Vienna that the composer 
came once again to America? Was it only to 
revive the fainting interest in his symphonic 
works? One can scarcely persuade oneself 
that no other motive brought him here. To us, 
it seems very much as though he came with the 
sanction of Berlin; as though the republican 
officials saw in the project of his visit a very 
simple means of offering a friendly hand, and 
therefore urged him onward. Whether or not, 
however, Strauss came as an unofficial ambas- 
sador, it was as something of the sort that he 
was received by numberless people. It was 
as such the worthies of City Hall welcomed 
him, a few days after they had extended their 
welcome to Maréchal Foch. It was as such 
that the crowd that filled even the aisles at 
Strauss’ first concert in Carnegie Hall ap- 
plauded. People, of course, came to hear his 
music. People came to see the monstrous musi- 
cian. People came for the purpose of being 
able next day to preface their business remarks 
with a ‘‘cultured” account of the Strauss concert, 
a sort of variation on the eternal ‘I’ve just 
read such an interesting article in the New 
Republic,” and thus magnificently oil the road- 
ways. 

But, most of all, we are assured, the audience 
was composed of men and women who assisted 
because there was in them a secret shame that 
they had permitted the daughters of the North 
German Lloyd and- other persons full of hatred 
for everything both good and bad that was Ger- 
man to bully them into making war on the fine 
things of life. They came in joy because they 
were no longer afraid to call beauty not French 
or German or Swiss or English, but beauty 
merely. Of course, everyone knew that at the 
first blast of renewed warfare, they would find 
themselves sufficiently weak to permit to be 
snatched from them the innocent things for 
which they cared; to permit howling mucker- 
dom to level its ukases against music and other 
matters of the spirit. But one can go sincerely 
repentant to some creature whom one has be- 


traved, and whom, one knows, one is like to 
betray again. And it was in a sincere spirit 
that people went to bow for a moment again 
before the human, the international genius, to 
which all had been so miserably unfaithful. 
And if Strauss was still able, after his varie- 
gated career and after his reception at the 
hands of Mayor Hylan, to feel anything at all, 
something of what surcharged the atmosphere 
in crowded Carnegie Hall that night must have 
permeated to him. He, too, must for a moment 
have looked within, and seen there, too, some- 
thing of the humility before the outraged and 
betrayed self that was in the individuals gath- 
ered; and wondered at the tragic absurdity of 
the life in all, that makes people, despite all 
insight, fall on themselves in wolfish destruc- 
tiveness. 


The One Time Anarch of Music 


UT in another region of life the seventeen 

years that elapsed between the first and the 
visit just concluded have not been favourable 
to Richard Strauss. They may have elevated 
the quondam wild boy of music into an un- 
official ambassador of a civilization. But they 
have also well demoted him from the pre- 
eminent station among the living composers 
he once held. It seems strange, indeed, to 
think that the ‘“anarch of art” of the year 
1904 should at the beginning of the year 1922 
appear the not very significant composer that 
Strauss in our eyes has become. What was he 
not to the world those years since? A sort of 
musical antichrist, writing forbidden and ne- 
cromantic things for the orchestra, pulling the 
white beard of God, initiating an audience 
into devilish and Byronic philosophies via 
music, stirring a veritable hell’s kitchen cauld- 
ron in his fast-playing orchestra. One be- 
came dizzy at the very thought of the pro- 
grams of his symphonic poems—tales of arch- 
rogues, experience of death, dance of Zarathus- 
tra the overman, collisions with the cosmic 
riddle, baby’s bath and quarreling parents 
on the full orchestra. It was all so much like 
flying off the battlements of the tower of Babel 
to wage war with heaven. James Huneker 
knew what he meant when he stated that Rich- 
ard Strauss wrote music with “the pen of be- 
yond good and evil.” One read the same 
author’s statement that there was no god for 
Nietzsche but self, and no god for Strauss but 
self, and saw the sin against the holy ghost, 
the unforgiveable sin, heave over the horizon 
into the region comprehensible to the eye. And 
then, in performance, the music was all so 
infinitely exciting, so infinitely bewildering. 
It went so fast, faster even than Wagner. Vio- 
lins spiralled into infinity. One never knew 
just what it was that was happening, whether 
Till was upsetting the apple-carts of the mar- 
ket-women or making amorous declarations 
or hearing the judge pronounce sentence 
against him; whether Don Juan was tnaking 
love to Elvira or Anna or Zerlinchen; whether 
the orchestra was painting the infancy, adoles- 
cence or youth of the dying man in Tod un 
Verklarung; whether it was religion or science 
that was being discarded by humanity in the 
effort of reconciling its metaphysical mind with 

(Continued on page 86) 
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SAHAROFF, MOSCOW 


GREEK AND BACCHIC 


The humours of the Chauve-Souris 
are not limited to its native Rus- 
sia, but range at the will of its 
antic presiding genius. Kara- 
banova, erstwhile of the Kamerny 
Theatre, is a recent recruit 


ROM an exclusive Moscow cellarette by 

way of Parisand London, Nikita Balieff and 

his Thédatre de la Chauve-Souris have come 
to America to dispel the notion that Russia 
is Adam-zad, the bear that walks like a man, 
of Kipling’s frenetic warning, In the guise 
of this artist-clown and his antic entertain- 
ment, Muscovy is not only the antithesis of 
the sinister, but it is not even the solemn, in- 
trospective neurasthenic of Dostoievsky, the 
self-righteous crusader of Tolstoy, the sad and 
pompous mourner of Tchaikovsky, nor the 
mystical prophet of Roerich. At least not 
always. Anyone who knows Gogol or Tchehoff 
of the short story, has escaped these delusions, 
but Balieff and his troupe, through the agency 
of Morris Gest, who first brought the Russian 
Ballet to our shores, are present and pleasant 
and even more effective evidences of this un- 
suspected aspect of gaiety in the Russian tem- 
perament. 

Baliefi is the bad boy of the Russian stage— 
the Will Rogers of the steppes. Wherever he 
has set up his scenery and poked his pudgy 
face through the curtains to announce his wares 
since his flight from his underground theatre 
in Moscow, he has been likened to the great 
clowns familiar to his spectators. In England, 
they said he was Grimaldi and Grock and 


| | Dropsthe Mask 


The Chauve-Souris Reveals an Antic Russia 


FOULSHAM ANO BANFIELD 


RUSSIAN BABI ARRAYED FOR FOLK SONG 


The gay and rollicking folk songs of the Russian rivers and 
steppes form an important part of the repertory of Nikita 
Balieff’s ‘“‘Théatre de la Chauve-Souris” or ‘“‘The Bat of Mos- 


cow. The stage grouping is that of a famous genre picture 
by Philip Malyavin 
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By OLIVER M. SAYLER peroenyo 


IN CUBIST CORONET 


Another glimpse of Karabanova, 
one of Balieff’s most versatile 
performers. The grotesque and 
often cubist fancies of Balieff’s 
artists, Soudeykin and Remisoff, 
are seldom too intricate 


Pélissier rolled into one, with something added 
which was all his own. Here, he will prob- 
ably be compared not only to Rogers, but to 
Stone and Hitchcock and Tinney and even to 
Stephen Leacock, by those few fortunate 
enough to have heard the inimitable Canadian 
humourist’s unabashed nonsense from _ the 
platform. 

But Balieff defies the pigeon hole, just as 
he has defied imitators. You can copy 
any kind of theatre, more or less successfully, 
except that which is built round personality. 
Imagine Lauder or Chevalier—or even Guil- 
bert—expressing themselves not only directly 
through their own personalities but indirectly 
through theatres, repertories, collaborating 
artists and players, all inspired by those per 
sonalities, and you have some comprehension 
of Balieff and his band. He is something less 
than these or the clowns of whom he is rel 
iniscent, for he says little and does less on his 
stage. But at the same time he is more than 
they, for his subtle influence is apparent in the 
choice and interpretation of every play, ballet, 
ballade and pantomime on the program. Mort- 





LEONIDOFF, MOSCOW 


BALIEFF AMONG FRIENDS? 


The impresario of the Chauve-Souris doesn’t es . : L ‘ 
seem so sure about it. What IS the Russian over, his face, as round as a platter, wreathe 
ruble worth today, anyhow? At the center, next in the smile that won’t come off, and poise 


to Balieff, the round and pouting face in second a a “<* sale body 
position from the left, is Alexei Arhangelsky, without the interposition of a neck ms : 


composer of much of the music (Continued on page 92) 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Lucretia Bori, Garbed in the Mode of Longhi 
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VANITY Fam 


The Latest Social Menace 


An Expose of a New Order of Parasites Who Threaten to Undermine Almost Everything 


HEN I was entrusted, by the editors 
of this enterprising magazine with the 


assignment of investigating the A. O. 
O. I will confess that I drew back aghast. 

“The A. O. O.!” I exclaimed. 

“The A. O. O.,” said the editorial board in 
unison. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, swallowing hard, “I 
am a young, unmarried man. If I do not re- 
turn from this investigation, well and good.” 

“Good,” echoed the editorial board. 

“But let me warn you,” I continued, “if 
I do come back, I will bring back the bacon. I 
will tell the whole story or none of it.” And 
clapping, by mistake, the art editor’s fuchsia- 
pink fedora on my head, I left the office. 

What I am about to tell is the whole story. 

First, as to the A. O. O. What is it? What 
do these strange initials mean? I make no 
pretense that they are well-known. Ah, no! 
Therein lies their great danger. This A. O. 
O. is a dark secret which I, for the first time, 
am dragging into the light. The A. O. O. 
is the Ancient Order of Orchids, a brother- 
hood of parasites, leagued together in the up- 
per strata of Society, exerting its devilish in- 
fluence with a subtlety that makes the crude 
performances of the Ku Klux Klan seem the 
purest hokum by comparison. 

The A. O. O. is probably the oldest known 
social order. Behind its veil of secrecy lies 
the power of a tremendous organization, the 
united forces of all those social parasites who 
throng the meeting places of our better classes 
(so-called), there to function as only the per- 
fect parasite can, sucking their sustenance out 
of the great social body about which they coil 
their cunning tentacles. A. O. O. is the group- 
ing together in definite form of the upper-un- 
employed—not those who are out-of-work, but 
those who have never been in work, men who 
would not know a job if they saw one. It is 
understood, of course, that theirs is strictly a 
men’s society. I have said that it was secret. 


The Type 


E all know the type which makes up the 
membership of this sinister organization, 
the gentleman or near-gentleman who lurks 
about the polite purlieus of society, who, with 
or without an invitation, seems to go every- 
where; who, without visible means of sup- 
port, is apparently able, not only to be enter- 
tained, but to entertain—to give, dinners, 
luncheons and theatre-parties, to tip the head- 
waiter handsomely and to indulge in the other 
flourishes and ruffles of surface lavishness. In 
a word, he is the gentleman who, while he 
dazzles, does not impress, but rather mystifies; 
who leaves us with the query in our mind: 
“How does he do it? I know he is suspended 
from his club. I know his tailor is suing him, 
and that his bootlegger committed suicide yes- 
terday! How does he do it!” 
He does it, ladies and gentlemen, by organi- 


zation. Mark my words, the fellow is an 
A. O. O. 
Listen! The A. O. O. has a system of joint 


profit sharing that takes care of any of its mem- 
bers who may be temporarily out of luck. 
That is why they always look and act so pros- 
perous. That is why they can always have 


By WILFRED GLIM 














SYMBOLS OF THE A. O. O. 


The top circle signifies: Just crazy about 
dancing. If you like jazz, go to it. At the 
left: Rotten bridge player; invariably leads 
out of wrong hand and pays out of wrong 
bank. Right Center: This symbol indicates 
that the host is right there with the sym- 
pathetic grin. Below: Brilliant intellectual 
type; all right when she can’t talk; disap- 
pointing in a conservatory 


those fancy handkerchiefs tucked up their 
sleeves. That’s how they get those banana- 
coloured gloves. I could never have secured 
half the information I did if I had not, by 
mistake, worn the fuchsia-pink hat of the Art 
Editor. They thought I was one of them. 

The A. O. O. has a sign language similar to 
that used by common hoboes, a complete sys- 
tem of signals and symbols by which they craft- 
ily convey to each other every shade of social 
status. The assay value, as it were, of each 
social prospect, can be quickly expressed, from 
an A. O. O. standpoint, by means of these 
signals. 

The A. O. O. has a dreadful oath which 
binds its members, and a hideous penalty for 
those who divulge its secrets. But I have said 
I would tell all, and, though the disappearance 
of the name of Wilfred Glim should be con- 
temporaneous with the publication of this arti- 
cle, I will be true to my word. 

Knowing instinctively the habits of the A. 
O. O. I bent my steps from the office, after 
the conference referred to, towards a recently 
opened restaurant, where, I felt instinctively, 
my quarry would congregate. They seek nov- 
elty always, and the rendezvous in question 
was one of those which had been open long 
enough to acquire a reputation and not long 
enough to be pulled by the police. 

The hour was five in the afternoon and the 
place was crowded. This is the time when 
all A. O. O.s who have not been able to sign 
up for any definite form of evening amusement 
foregather to ply the subtlest forms of their 
art. It was by the happiest accident that, 
on the very threshold of this busy scene, I 
found myself literally hauled into the arcana 
of the mysterious brotherhood. The fuchsia- 
pink fedora, which I discovered for the first 


time when I removed it on entering, caused m 
no little embarrassment. I felt as if I wer 
returning from a fancy dress party in broad 
daylight and, thus distressed, I stood in the 
vestibule twirling the cursed thing rapidly 
first to the right, then to the left. j 

The head-waiter, who like all of his class 
is in the pay of the order, immediately stepped 
up to me, bowed low and murmured—“The 
gentleman is waiting, sir,—” 

Mystified, I followed him to one of the 
choicest but most retired tables where a dapper 
young man, rather overwhelmed me with his 
welcome. He was evidently a novice and was 
completely taken in by my orthodox entry with 
the head-waiter, for he asked no questions 
and appeared to expect no pass word or cre. 
dentials. Instead he immediately pulled from 
his pocket, with various other papers, a type. 
written list of names which he spread upon 
the table before me. 

“They should all be here,” he whispered ex. 
citedly. ‘Louis says they all come in about 
this time. Look them over and point out any 
you know.” 

Glancing at the paper I was interested to 
note, among others, the names of several friends 
whom I had recognized during my progress 
across the room. These I quietly designated. 
We ran down the list together and I was able 
to point out an odd dozen of fairly well known 
people. To my surprise my companion at once 
thrust the paper into his pocket and _ rose 
hastily, saying as he did so, “There is nota 
moment to lose. They dine at eight and there 
are only two places vacant.” 

With which cryptic remark, he walked 
rapidly to one of the tables I had pointed out 
to him, and greeted its principal occupant with 
effusive cordiality. Amazed at this effrontery, 
which seemed to be eminently successful, my 
attention was caught by a slim, black leather 
volume which my late confidant had evidently 
dropped when he had pulled the papers from 
his pocket. 


The Ritual of the Order 


ICKING it up I was thrilled with a deli- 
cious horror. It was the manual, the 

complete ritual of the A. O. O.! Trembling 
with excitement, I moved stealthily toward 
the door. Nor was I an instant too soon, for, 
as I slid behind a potted .palm, I saw the 
pale headwaiter rushing another gentleman— 
the real A. O. O.—to the table I had just left 
What happened after my departure I cannot 
bear to think. Whether the poor novice ever 
left the place alive I do not know. Darting into 
the nearest taxi I sped homeward, to put my eX 
citing data on paper. Heaven knows what will 
happen to me! I can only give the briefest 
résumé and touch upon the principal points. 

In a brief preamble, in which the Orchid 
was explained and extolled as being at onc 
the most beautiful, the most expensive and the 
most useless of all parasites, the aims and ob- 
jects of the Order were clearly set forth. 

A short set of rules followed. 

Rule 1. Always help a Brother Orchid. 

Rule 2. Preserve inviolate the secrets ° 
the A. GO; 0. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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THE COWBOY 
DANCE 
This represents the 


“hell for leather’? dance 
of the American cow- 
boy. The delightful and 
useful western custom 
of carrying one’s re- 
volver to dances is 
respectfully 
mended to discouraged 
eastern stags 


recom- 


THE BALLET 


This rather graceful figure represents the 
Danse de Ballet, which allows the soprano 


time to rest her throat 


ear ae 





THE APACHE DANCE 


The first of our series of ‘Danses d’Aujourd’hui et Demain et Pourquoi 
Non” represents the Parisian ‘“Danse d’Apache” and may best be de- 
Round 3—Both fighters appeared fresh at the 
Jeanne ducked and 
Jules got in several wicked hooks with his left. 

In the clinches Jeanne absorbed a terrific amount of punishment. | 


scribed as follows: 
opening of this round. 
fell into a clinch. 


Jules led with his right. 

















THE ORIENTAL DANCE 
And this, kind reader, is the Dance of the Thou- 
sand and One Nights—that is to say the show 
may run that long if the police do not get it into 
their foolish heads to interfere. And in these 
days of reform nothing is certain save that be- 
fore long the most popular tune is apt to be the 
Lullaby from “Liliom’—‘Look Out—Here Come 
the Damn Police—the Damn Police” 











Sketches by 
Georges Braun 





THE BALLROOM 
DANCE 


Here you see the Ball- 
room Dance as it is 
practised by those who 
know. Freddy’s excel- 
lent technique in the 
matter of holding his 
partner comes’ from 
eleven years of hard 
and careful practice on 
the violoncello 







THE ALLEGORY 


And here, finally, you see the allegorical 
dancing figure of Spring, with the obvious 
comment, “Oh, Wind, if Winter Comes” 


Dances that Come in the Night 


A Few of the Prevailing Modes to be Observed on the Contemporary Stage and in the Ballroom 








—— 
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A Note on Augustus John: 


HE outstanding figure among living English painters 
is undoubtedly Augustus John. Since Whistler there 
has been in England no such artistic storm centre. 
Born a Romany, John is a rebel by racial inheritance. His 
work has always been a vigorous assertion of the artist’s 
complete freedom of will. His recent election to the Royal 
. Academy, however, marks the most surprising step. of his 
adventurous life and removes him in the eyes of the conser- 
vatives, from the outer darkness of unhallowed modernism, 
John’s colour is hard, acid, galvanizing in its crudity. 
We are electrically shocked, by the oranges, the apple 
greens, the cobalt blues flung, with apparent carelessness, 
on his inky haired models. Unsmiling and perhaps, some- 
times—when the thrill does not 
come off—unpleasant in his cold 
turmoil of bright hues, he does 
not finally triumph or capture us 
through his palette but through his 
emotional draughtsmanship and the 
powerful imaginative “overtone” ot 
his pictures. In him there is a 
tragic blending of the ironist and 
the dreamer which extraordinarily 
relates him to that fanciful and un- 
willing realist, J. M. Synge. Like 
Synge, John poetizes the actual and 
disturbs legend with fact. 


“fINHERE are nights,” says the 
mythical prince Naisi in Synge’s 
epic tragedy, Deirdre of the Sor- 
rows, “when queens will stick their 
tongues out at the rising moon.” 
If John should paint a queen, he 
might very conceivably show her 
meditating that unbecoming act. 
He, too, is a master of the gro- 
tesque, an inverted idealist. His 
gypsy pictures have the atmosphere 
of Synge’s peasant comedies; like 
them they are savage, discordant, 
bizarre and yet at bottom possess 
undeviating truthfulness. 





The Romany Academician 


QE is tempted to find John’s pencil drawings akin in 
quality to the best work of Renaissance artists. Th 
Tinker’s Wife, seen at the left, exemplifies in a gentle 
vein, his lyric purity of line and his sensitiveness to form. 
In his bolder drawings and his lithographs, such as The 
Bathers—reproduced below—we have something of the 
veracity of Rembrandt's ink sketches—those terrible light- 
ning flashes of insight, exposing the human body with al 
its beauties or flaws, ruthlessly and yet with a passionate 
humanitarianism. John shares Rembrandt's pitying love 
for the ultimate truth of the nude, whether it has been 
glorified or vanquished by life. 

The Flute of Pan,the oil seen above, is a good example of 
his larger canvases. It exhibits the 
asymmetry of composition dear to 
his unquiet soul, as well as the 
effective baldness of his statement. 
We also feel in it his literary per 
sonality. If we can trace resem- 
blances in this picture’s mood 
to Botticelli, to El Greco, to Ce 
zanne, and even—in the seated boy 
on the left—to Boutet de Monvel, 
there is a good deal of pure John 
in it; his typical dour poetry, his 
inability to keep realism out of 
what was intended to be an ideal 
world. Modern life has beat too 
insistently, one feels, at the door 
of John’s ivory tower. He I 
venges himself by creating disso- 
nances. The faces of the three 
Graces, above their _ idyllically 
grouped figures, are of the earth 
earthy; the ancient men gaze at 
these disappointing girls with 4 
slightly ludicrous melancholy, and 
Pan, already touched by the 
shadow of death, mournfully stil 
as the hills behind him from whence 
he has come, rather ominously 
pipes a swan song of disillusio®. 

Mary Cass CANrFIEL). 
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The I dible Jerit 
The Viennese Soprano Who Has Fallen Heir to Caruso’s Popularity at the Metropolitan 
By DEEMS TAYLOR 
HE opera season in New York opened the réle on Thursday night, December first. shamed and_ beaten, has accepted them. 


on November 15th under the shadow of 

.Caruso’s death. Everybody was wonder- 
ing who would replace the great tenor, and 
the wiseacres were predicting that his loss 
spelled the doom of grand opera as a paying 
undertaking in New York. 

For the afternoon of Saturday, November 
19th, Director Gatti-Casazza had announced 
the first American performance of a new opera, 
Die Tote Stadt, by the youthful Austrian com- 


Her very entrance established a new tradition. 
The time-honoured Toscas have always ap- 
peared in the church scene gorgeously attired 
in dark velvet and wearing a broad plumed 
hat. This Tosca wore the palest and most 
innocent of blue gowns, and her head was cov- 
ered only by a light scarf. It fell off during 
the act, leaving her beautiful hair entirely un- 
covered—an accident that caused many a hor- 
rified commentator to reveal an unsuspected 





Whereupon librettist and composer make the 
heroine step forward and sing, “I have lived 
for art, I have lived for love, heaven help me” 
—or words to that effect, while suspense with- 
ered and died. 

Jeritza made it one of the high points of the 
drama. She shrank back on the sofa, from 
which Scarpia roughly pushed her, so that she 
slipped off and lay prone on the floor. It was 
from this position that she began the aria, ly- 


poser, Erich Korngold. It had been written familiarity with the Pauline injunctions. Her ing crushed and limp, face downward. She 
for a Viennese soprano, Maria Jeritza, who complete triumph came in the second act. The finished it kneeling by the sofa, with her face 


had, it was announced, been engaged by the 
Metropolitan to sing the principal role here. 
Nobody knew much about her, except that she 
was a popular prima donna of the 
Hof Opera in Vienna, and that a few 
travelled opera-goers who had seen 
her there had brought back wondrous 
tales of her voice and beauty. 

But travellers’ tales had so often 
proved misleading that only a few 
among the huge audience that gath- 
ered on that Saturday afternoon had 
any hope of seeing anything but the 
usual hard-voiced European = routi- 
niére. The curtain rose upon the first 
act of Die Tote Stadt. After some 
preliminary exposition a maid an- 
nounced that a lady was waiting out- 
side. “Show her in”, sang the hero. 
And Maria Jeritza came into her own. 


A New Personality 


HERE was no applause when the 


aria, Vissi d’arte, has always been rather a nui- 
sance. It comes just after Scarpia has named 


his terms for releasing Cavaradossi, and Tosca, 





buried in her arms—a figure of pitiful help- 
lessness and despair. The last few notes were 
sobbed, rather than sung. Half her audience 
were in tears. In the scene that fol- 
lowed, culminating in the murder of 
Scarpia, she rose to heights of emo- 
tional acting that have not been ap- 
proached since Sara Bernhardt played 
the part on the spoken stage. No one 
who saw her will ever forget her face 
as she stood swaying at the head of 
the table with the silver fruit knife 
clutched behind her—the horrible, 
twisted smile that distorted her stif- 
fened lips as she faced Scarpia, the 
look of terror and awful resolve that 
shone in her tortured eyes. Scotti 
played Scarpia that night as he had 
never played it in his life before. He 
was in the presence of a great artist, 
and he knew it. 





Jeritza in Wagner 





an audience first saw that tall, grace- FTER that Tosca performance 
akin it F fy], radiant figure flash upon the dim . there was little talk of her limi- 
‘a stage. Instead, one heard the strange, tations. We merely waited to see 
‘o form. | long sigh that a crowd gives when its what she would do next. On Decem; 
as Th f eyes are startled by some sudden, ber 16th she sang Sieglinde in Die 
; + “ breath-taking wonder. Later there Walkiire. There is nothing spectacu- 
‘with a was applause, and cheering, too. For lar in this part. It is, in fact, rather 
ssionate | that afternoon Maria Jeritza achieved an ungrateful one. Sieglinde is tech- 
ing love f a triumph that has not been equalled nically the heroine, simply because 
as be? F since Olive Fremstad first took the without her there would be no Sieg- 
ogled Metropolitan by storm. New York fried, but it is Briinhilde who has all 
ibits the | had found the thing dearest to its the great scenes. A woman who was 
dear to | heart—a new personality: an opera less of an artist than Jeritza might 
as the } singer who combined statuesque height easily have ruined everything by over- 
ny and beauty with a voice of glorious acting. Not she. She sang and acted 
yesen- | Quality and power, and was, in the the role with a restraint and simplic- 
_ mood f bargain, an actress of extraordinary ity as perfect as it was effective. Her 
po dl grace, emotional fire, and variety of first act Sieglinde was a heroic figure 
ns | mood. Her stage personality was one of tireless _Tepose and sculpturesque 
re John of such vitality that it was an excit- beauty. When she walked, it was as 
try, his ing and exhilarating adventure sim- one of the Elgin marbles might have 
out : ply to watch her. The miracle had walked. During the long dialogue be- 
he | oe. Caruso’s successor had png ome si pages — 
door en found. she had little to do but listen, she 
He It- Not that the chorus of praise after dominated the entire scene by sheer 
; disso- F her first appearance was unanimous. force of her personality. Like all 
Ae It was all very well, some said, to really great actresses, she is a good 
~ earth | Pronounce her great after a single per- listener. In the second act she con- 
gaze at formance in one new opera. Wait trived ever so subtly to mark the dif- 
with : until she sang some réle whose tradi- ference between herself and Briinhilde. 
: rs ty had been established by a long Sieglinde was only a half-daughter of 
ly still ine of famous singers. Then we the gods; the rest was a woman, weary, 
whence | Should see of what stuff she was made. cnancis onvourene terrified, and pitiful. 
inously Her answer to that was a perfor- MARIA JERITZA ; On the night of January 6th she 
— mance of Tosca that swept her Ea foe ee ee ce te a St sang Elsa in Lohengrin—a creature 


hearers off their feet. She first sang private life, Mme. Jeritza is the Baroness von Popper (Continued on page 102) 
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VANITY Fa 


A Sugar Coated “Daily Dozen” 


Enjoyable Morning Exercises Which Are Guaranteed to Bring Health and Happiness into the Home 


HE story of Mankind is the story of the 
j progress of Happiness through 

the ages. From prehistoric times until 
to-day, Man has sought Happiness; from the 
early paleolithic age to our own present mid- 
Fordian era, this search has gone on unabated 
and, needless to say, successfully. The sum 
total of human Happiness to-day is infinitely 
greater than in any preceding generation; the 
general average is immeasurably higher. The 
average man of to-day can live in comfortable 
circumstances that would have assured Happi- 
ness to his ancestors, who had neither auto- 
mobile nor steam heat. Such is Progress. 

The largest factor in this immense growth 
in human Happiness has been the great in- 
crease in the sum of human Health. It might 
be said—and with reason—that Health is the 
secret of Happiness. One need not go far in 
historical research to select examples in support 
of this contention. One need only refer to the 
unhappy, unhealthy lives of such men as Dante, 
Voltaire, Jonathan Swift and Samuel Johnson. 
But not only are our present day “supermen” 
—our Dantes, our Voltaires, our Swifts— 
healthier—and therefore happier—than their 
predecessors; our “average man” is also ina 
position to take full advantage of the joys 
which come with perfect health. ; 


How to Be Happy in Winter 


ND what, you may ask, is the secret of 
Health. I, for one, am inclined to believe 

that Health depends upon Regular Exercise— 
an answer which will be confirmed, I believe, 
by an examination of the lives of most of our 
happiest men to-day. It will be found, I am 
sure, that each of them devotes a certain period 
every day to exercise of some sort. For ex- 
ample, during at least nine months in the 
year there are various sports which can be en- 
joyed outdoors—golf, tennis, etc. And in the 
winter one can keep fit by devoting ten or 
fifteen minutes each morning to a few simple 
setting-up exercises in the home, such as are 
prescribed in the Daily Dozen of Mr. Walter 
Camp, whose name is a household word. 
And yet, in regard to these 
“winter exercises,’ my Own 
efforts have—until recently 
—been a keen disap- 
pointment. I found that, 
after the first few days, my 
enthusiasm needed constant 
spurring; I discovered that 
my “daily dozen” had dwin- 
dled to an almost impercepti- 
ble half-dozen or so. This 
was due, in part, I admit, 
to my own particular lazi- 
ness; but a great deal of the 
blame, it seemed to me, could 
be laid to the fact that there 
was a certain lack of variety 
—of “human interest” — in 
these exercises. The game of 
golf, for example, catches 
hold of men who could not 
be induced, under any cir- 
cumstances, to take long 
walks; polo attracts hundred 
who would probably not take 


( 





when there is hot water. 
lower the sponge ten or twenty times. 
breakfast, is heard on the door. 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


the slightest interest in the mere exercise of rid- 
ing a horse. Pondering on these things, it oc- 
curred to me that while “Health is essential to 
Happiness,” the obverse might well be true, i.e., 
“Happiness is essential to Health.” My prob- 
lem then became one of creating happiness in 
my exercises. 

I think that I have solved the problem, and 
for the benefit of those who may be labouring 
under the same difficulty, I present my solu- 
tion. In place of—or rather enlarging upon— 
Mr. Camp’s exercises, I have evolved my own 
Daily Dozen, each one of which centers around 
some ordinary act of happy household life. In 
other words, instead of making your daily ex- 
ercise a distinct and separate act, I have aimed 
to combine it with your customary home joys in 
such a way that you are not in the least aware 
that you are exercising at all. 

For example, Number 1 in my system is 
called “Closing the Window” (Lungs, and 
Chest). This is the initial exercise to be ob- 
served every winter morning as soon as you 
awake. 

Assume a relaxed position on the bed, with 
the hands folded behind the head. Now, in- 
hale gradually, filling the lungs with air. When 
the chest has been extended to its full capacity, 
begin to exhale—at the same time shouting 
“Hey, How About Closing the Window!” Re- 
peat this ten times, or until your wife wakes up. 
She will then assume in her bed the same posi- 
tion described above, and go through the same 
exercise, with the exception that her exhaling 
words are, “How About Closing it Yourself?” 
After this you both rest for a minute. 

Number 2—‘Closing the Window’’—cont’d. 
(Arms and Back). Raise yourself slowly in 
bed to a sitting position. Take a deep breath. 
Drop back quickly onto the pillow, pulling the 
covers over your head and remarking, “Judas, 
it’s cold!” Your wife then opens her eyes 
widely, says, “You Big Baby,” and closes her 
eyes. Repeat this ten times. 

Number 3—“‘Closing the Window’—con- 
cl’ded. (Legs, Teeth and Back). Take a deep 
breath. Jump quickly from bed, Run to the 


I 


window in eight counts. Nine—place both 
hands on window. Ten—close window. fy. 
hale—gradually allow the teeth to cease chat. 
tering. 

Number 4+—*‘A Good Joke on the Wife’ 
(Legs, Arms and Neck). Run into your wifes 
room in six counts. Quickly raise all three of 
her windows. Run rapidly back to your own 
bed. Dive under the covers. Relax and 
chuckle. 

Number 5—*A Good Joke on the Wife’ 
concl’'ded. (Arms. Legs and Mouth). Your 
wife opens her eves. She says, “I Don’t Think 
That’s So Very Funny.” She then closes her 
eyes. Stop chuckling. Sit up in bed. Raise 
arms to an angle of 45 degrees. Open and 
close mouth eight times, as in yawning, Say, 
“Qh, All Right, Dear, Be a Crab if You Want 
To.” Get slowly out of bed in three counts, 
Walk (don’t run) to your wife’s room. Pull 
down the three windows which you have raised, 

Number 6—‘Turning on the Heat in the 
Wife’s Radiator’”—(Back and Wrists). Bend 
over radiator until you have assumed an angle 
of 145 degrees. Place right hand on large knob 
designed for turning heat on and off. With all 
your strength turn to the left (counter-clock- 
wise). It will only move half a turn and then 
stick. Pull hard, using both right and left 
hands, wrists, arms, and shoulders. Repeat 
ten times. Take deep breath. Exhale rapidly, 
saying “Damn.” Your wife then opens her 
eyes. She says, ‘““Dear, You Know it Turns the 
Other Way.” Throw something—anything— 
at your wife, using either the right or left arm 
and shoulder. 


The Concluding Exercises 


UMBER 7—“Drawing the Bath’— 
(Wrists, Facial Muscles and Ears). This 
exercise takes place in the bath-room. With 
the left wrist turn on the water at the tub faucet 
marked “Hot.” Assume a relaxed position 
while the water is running into the tub. Look 
into the mirror. Smile. Display teeth. Frown 
determinedly. Examine mole on left ear. Look 
to see if ears stick out. Look to see if you need 
hair cut. Smile like Douglas 
Fairbanks. Turn off water 

in tub. Remove pajamas. 
Number 8 — “The Bath” 
(Left Ankle and Lungs). 
Place left ankle in tub. In- 
hale. Draw left ankle quick- 
ly from tub, Exhale, shout- 
ing “Mary!” Your wife 
opens her eyes. She says, “Oh 
—What”. Fill the lungs 
with air. Shout, “There 
Isn’t Any Hot Water.” Your 











wife answers, “Oh—Didn't ! 
Tell You.” You answer, “No, 
You Didn’t Tell Me.” She 
says, “Well Takea Cold Bath; 
it Won’t Hurt You.” As 
sume a regretful angle of 10 
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BOUTET DE MONVEL 


IN THE BATH 


This exercise may be substituted for Number 8, in those rare instances 
Assume a squatting position and raise and 
Exhale when the knock, with 


Call: “All right! 


In a minute” 


degrees (below zero) over the 
bath tub. Touch water Wi 
tips of fingers. Inhale. 
Touch water again. Reach 
for plug. Pull plug out 
(Continued on page 90) 
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FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


Bird Millman; Slack Wire Dancer 


It Is No Easy Thing to Rise to the Ultimate Place in One’s Profession, Be It Wire Walker or Wire Puller. It Is There- 
fore a Particularly Handsome Laurel Wreath Which We Present to the Best Slack Wire Performer in the World 
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VANITY FAIR 











SOLVING THE SUBMARINE QUESTION 


That vublicity is not without its awkward moments is 
poignantly illustrated in the above photograph which 
shows Mr. Hurbert Finworthy and Mrs. Roland 
Schwimmer in the act of submerging before the merci- 
less camera of a sea-going society reporter who has, 
during the past month, been a veritable scourge at Palm 
Beach. Of course, Hurbert’s honourable intention is to 


wed his fair companion as soon as their respective 
divorces are pronounced final, but for the present both 
prefer to shun the illustrated supplements, so they deftly 
resort to a sub-surface trudgeon-and-crawl which leaves 
exposed only enough to convince the newshound that 
one of the swimmers certainly is a lady. This will 
probably no. deter him from writing his story 


Caught by the Camera 
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A PUZZLE PICTURE—FIND THE PRINCE 


Whenever a Real Personage appears in public he is cer- 
tainly never lonely. One of our staff of statisticians 
has estimated that during the recent trip to this country 
of the popular young Prince of Wales, no less than 
4,082,627 persons had their photographs taken in close 
juxtaposition—as close as possible—to his Royal Shyness 


He was the candle, and they were the adoring moths 
who shone in his reflected light. Of course, a few 
tragedies occurred, as witness the complete bisection 
of Mrs. Herman Dunkle at lower right, who only man- 
aged to get half into the picture. We do not know Mrs. 
Dunkle, but we think it is probably her better half 


Passing Phases of Photographic Publicity 
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VENUS AT HOME 


Mlle. Nitouche, our most recently imported Parisian artiste, was perfectly horrified 

when that artful camera-man caught her just as she was about to step into her price- 

less black marble tub for her morning dip. How plainly and yet how charmingly she 

registers her surprise, showing that those lovely French ladies are always artists, 
whether they are in the tub or out of it 
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A CAMERA COMPROMISE 


Occasionally this photographic business becomes actually harrowing. 
Here, for instance, we see our eminent friend, Wadleigh P. Nymms, 
the Tolede banker, who had had a more than usually serious nervous 
breakdown and was supposedly recuperating, alone, in the tropic airs 
of Miami. The poor soul knows in his heart of hearts that Toledo in 
general, and Mrs. Nymms in particular, will never believe that the 
lady, who was unfortunately photographed on his right, is not walking 
with him. The hell of it is—she is 









LOVE AMONG THE ACTORS 


It was rather a pity, when lovely Gloria Grandeson and her co-starring 
husband had the above photograph taken to illustrate their beautiful 
domestic harmiony, that they did not realize how close to the breaking 
point they had drifted. Almost immediately after the operator had 
crawled out into the open, a terrific battle took place which began with 
recriminations, culminated with a well-aimed ink-well and ended in 
the Court of Domestic Relations. All of which made lovely reading 
illustrated by the accompanying photograph 
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VANITY Fam 


Les Gens de Théatre 


Ceux Que Nous Adorons Sans Avoir le Courage de Notre Amour 


aux langues 
Rien 


E théatre me fait penser 
d’Esope. Rien n’est plus dénigré. 
n'est plus admiré. 

A Paris, la premiére représentation d’une 
piéce nouvelle est un événement de premiére im- 
portance, qui passionne l’opinion. ‘Tout le 
monde des lettres est sur la bréche. Un chef- 
d’oeuvre nouveau va-t-il naitre? La crainte et 
l’espérance se partagent tous les coeurs. Des 
correspondants de tous les pays sont la qui, si 
la représentation réussit, en télégraphieront la 
nouvelle au monde entier et signeront immé- 
diatement avec l’auteur des contrats pour la 
traduction, l’exportation, etc. Avant méme 
que le rideau soit retombé sur le dernier acte, 
Paris tout entier est fixé. Dans les salons, dans 
les cafés, dans les salles de rédaction, dans les 
restaurants, la nouvelle du succés nouveau va 
de bouche en bouche. Les bureaux de location 
sont immédiatement assiégés. Tous les assoiffés 
didéal se sont précipités pour retenir leurs 
places, et naturellement aussi tous les snobs, 
tous ceux dont c’est la raison d’étre et le souci 
unique d’étre les premiers a connaitre la nou- 
veauté du jour. Et puis, pendant plusieurs 
semaines, pendant toute la saison méme s’il 
s'agit d’un succés vraiment considérable, les 
hommes politiques, les hommes d'affaires, les 
magistrats, les femmes du monde, en discute- 
ront la valeur. Les photographes poursuivront 
l‘auteur tout comme s’il était un champion de 
boxe. Les toilettes de l’actrice qui a créé le 
role principal de la piéce seront copiées par 
toutes les femmes. Les jeunes méres donneront 
a leur nouveau-né le nom du héros ou de 
V’héroine. Les patissiers donneront le nom de la 
piéce a l’entremet qu’ils veulent lancer. . . . 

Je me rappelle un diner ot assistait M. 
Maurice Donnay qui venait de faire jouer avec 
un gros succés une piéce appelée Les Eclaireu- 
ses. M. Donnay, en lisant le menu placé en face 
de son couvert, y vit qu’on servirait une glace 
éclaireuse. Avant les desserts en effet on 
passa une glace a la noisette avec couverture de 
framboise de la plus délicate amarante. 

Comme c'est joli, la gloire! s’extasia M. 
Donnay en se servant abondamment. 

Et aprés en avoir porté une cuillérée a ses 
lévres: 

Mais comme c’est froid! 

Ce qui était un mot charmant, mais pas du 
tout une vérité car rien n’est plus chaud au 
contraire que la gloire d°un auteur dramatique. 


AIS ce théatre, si brillant, qui passionne 

tant de gens, est en méme temps, il faut 
le dire, l’institution la plus méprisée et la plus 
dénigrée. Quel est le bourgeois bien pensant 
qui souhaiterait marier sa fille avec cet auteur 
dramatique pour lequel il professe une admira- 
tion si enthousiaste? Quelle est la maitresse 
de maison, soucieuse de la bonne tenue et du 
parfait bon ton de son home, qui voudra re- 
cevoir chex elle, autrement qu’a titre de salariée 
appelée pour amuser quelques instants ses 
invités, l’actrice réputée géniale dont elle copie 
les chapeaux, les robes, la fagon de marcher, 
de se tenir, de parler, de s’asseoir? a 
Dans les milieux méme ou I’on aime le plus le 
théatre, ou les questions d’art dramatique em- 
plissent toutes les conversations, on n’a pas 
encore oublié le temps ou l’église refusait ses 


By PAUL GERALDY 


sacrements aux comédiens, et ou il fallait en- 
terrer Moliére la nuit, en se cachant. 

Pourquoi cette double attitude? Pourquoi 
tant d’enthousiasme et tant d‘ngratitude? Eh! 
bien, il faut le reconnaitre, Vhumanité en 
somme est sage méme dans ses contradictions: 
les gens de théatre sont a la fois admirables 
et monstrueux; ils exaltent et ils attris- 
ae Pour nous donner a applaudir ces 
personnages étonnants que la scene nous pré- 
sente, ils ont su sacrifier (il y a des exceptions 
naturellement!) leur personalité morale. Ils 
composent des fictions splendides, mais ils ne 
sont eux-mémes que d’assez tristes gens. A 
lArt le plus rigoureux et le plus exigeant 
qui soit, ils se sont donnés si absolument, 
si completement, qu‘il ne reste plus rien 
en eux. 

Un véritable acteur, pour pouvoir mieux 
étre a son gré un grand nombre de personnages 
divers, s’efforcera de n’étre plus lui-méme, de 
ne pas laisser se développer en lui une person- 
alité qui le génerait, qui aurait ses raideurs, 
ses exigeances. Avoir une personalité morale, 
étre noble, honn¢cte, fort, cela exige une grande 
dépense d’énergie et de volonté. L’acteur n’a 
plus d’énergie ni de volonté a consacrer a soi- 
méme. 


E connais un comédien célébre qui a, malgré 

ses succés, mené volontairement, depuis sa 
jeunesse, la vie la plus simple, la plus effacée. 
Il s’est abstenu toujours, non seulement de 
toute action extérieure mais méme de tout con- 
tact avec le monde. C’était pour mieux garder 
toutes ses possibilitiés en puissance. I] a senti 
en effet qu’au contact incessant des hommes, 
l’étre se modéle suivant les hasards extérieurs. 
I] a su rester a l’écart. Alors que la plupart 
des acteurs célébres se composent un type et 
le proménent a travers le monde, il a, lui, 
apporté tout son souci a éviter ces traits 
individuels qui sont les rides de l’imagination. 
Tout trait individuel est pour un acteur la 
suppression d’une possibilité ou d’un rdle. 
Beaucoup de tres grands comédiens se sont 
étrangement diminués pour n’y avoir pas pris 
garde. 

Cest un phénomeéne fréquent qu’un ac- 
teur vieillissant ait acquis un type si accen- 
tué qu'il ne peut plus jouer que des roles 
exactement adaptés a son propre personnage, 
et faits en quelque sorte sur mesure. Et les 
avantages étant grands pour un auteur d’étre 
bien joué, beaucoup d’écrivains de théatre 
rabaissent leur art jusqu’a donner au person- 
nage qu’ils prétendent créer les tics et les par- 
ticularités de l’acteur en vogue. C’est évi- 
demment 1a un moyen excellent de se procurer 
un bon interpréte. Mais, est-il besoin de le 
dire, de pareils auteurs diminuent d’autant la 
portée générale de leur oeuvre, qui, reprise plus 
tard par un autre interpréte, se révélera tout- 
a-coup étrangement artificielle. Avec les sin- 
gularités et les verrues de l’acteur créateur du 
role, la piéce aura perdu toute apparence de 
a 

De méme que les bons comédiens tachent de 
n’avoir pas dans la vie une personalité mar- 
quée, de méme les comédiennes €prouvent le 
besoin de ne pas appartenir a un seul homme, 
ce qui justement leur donnerait une personalité 


trop définie. Elles sentent instinctivement que 
le mariage les paralyserait, s’opposerait 4 Jeyr 
art. Elles préférent se laisser a elles-mémes 
toutes les possibilités et se faire une Ame 
inultiple en faisant vibrer toutes les cordes 
en éveillant tous les possibles. Vivre, vivre 
vivre, sans jamais laisser un état d’Ame 1. 
cristalliser. . . . 

Devant les comédiennes  d’aujourd’hui, 
généralement beaucoup plus fines et beaucoup 
plus intelligentes que celles de la génération 
précédente, on reste assez déconcerté. On sent 
en elles toutes les finesses de la femme et pour- 
tant elles manifestent, dés qu’on parle un peu 
avec elles, une absence de pudeur choquante. 
Leur language est d’une liberté que les hommes 
les moins délicats n’admettent jamais tout 4 
fait. 


_  Raprigeeceee c’est une caractéristique de la 
vie de théatre, que cette impudeur des pro- 

Il n’y a guére que chez les peintres que 
jaie connu la méme licence. Gardez-vous de 
conclure que ces gens sont grossiers. Laffecta: 
tion méme avec laquelle ils prononcent les mots 
les plus osés prouve bien que ce language ne 
leur est pas naturel. Ils s’y forcent, et long- 
temps je me suis demandé quel étrange plaisir 
pouvaient trouver a ce jeu, des étres d’une 
délicatesse de coeur et d’esprit trés au-dessus 
de la moyenne. 

C’est en les observant travailler que j’ai fini 
par les comprendre. J’ai remarqué que c'est 
toujours lorsqu’ils viennent de faire le plus 
grand effort vers la pureté, vers la poésie le 
plus élevée, quils se livrent le plus volontiers 
a ces dévergondages de propos. Et j’ai com- 
pris qu’ils ont besoin, lorsqu’ils se sont grisés 
de lair pur des sommets, de se rejeter brusque- 
ment dans une €paisse animalité, comme un 
aigle a besoin quelquefois de faire quelques 
pas sur la terre, de reprendre contact avec le 
sol original, de se retremper un moment 4 la 
source de toute vie. 

L’animalité c’est la base d’ou I’humanité 
est partie. Il s’agit, en s’élevant au-dessus 
d’elle par l'intelligence et la sensibilité, de ne 
pas s’égarer dans les nues, de se remesurer de 
temps en temps avec le substratum humain. 

C’est ainsi que les comédiens partagés entre 
ce double souci de monter aux hauteurs divines 
et de ne pas cesser d’étre hommes, sont 
somme des sortes de monstres que nous ap- 
plaudissons frénétiquement lorsqu’ils sont sur 
la scéne, mais que nous repoussons de notre 
Societe. . . « 

N’oublions pas, quand nous parlons d’eus, 
que cette personalité morale que nous leur 
reprochons de ne pas avoir, ils l’ont livrée en 
holocauste 4 leur art qui est l’art moderne pat 
excellence, celui qui a, sans contredit, le plus 
d’action sur les foules; et qu’ils se sont de- 
pouillés pour nous de tout ce qui fait la saveur 
de la vie. Ces existences qui, entr’apergues 4 
travers les articles et les photographies des 
magazines, nous apparaissent si brillantes, elles 
sont en réalité si tristes, si ardues, si solitaires, 
si profondément sacrifiées, qu’il faut admirer 
sans réserves ceux qui les ont acceptées, ¢t les 
aimer comme des prétres, les prétres d’un culte 
sublime, 4 qui il sera beaucoup pardonné parce 
qu’ils auront beaucoup aimé. 
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Gauguinesque 
A Photographic Study, by Maurice Goldberg, in the Manner of the Modern Painters of Polynesia 
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Colourful Marionettes, Created by Héléne and Mathilde Sardeau, Each One of Which Has a Definite Individuality 


VANITY FA 





POET AND PEASANT 


The Sardeau colour schemes are bizarre 

and stimulating. The choice of materials 

with which to create costumes and repro- 

duce hair is most ingenious. One of these 

marionettes in a corner of the room is as 

much an esthetic pleasure as a decorative 
panel or a Persian plate 


PHOTOGRAPHS 8Y MARCIA STEIN. 


IN THE GREEN-ROOM 


Many artists are making dolls now. 
Héléne and Mathilde Sardeau’s are 
amusingly original. Each one of their 
puppets is a creation; the face is mod- 
elled in plastelene and a canvas is 
stretched over it, painted in appropriate 
flesh tones. The dolls either represent 
distinct racial types—Romany, Rus- 
sian, Dutch—or are portraits of cur- 
rent celebrities. In the above group 
there are two studies of Miss Lenore 
Ulric, in “Kiki” 


CARICATURE OF MISS ULRIC, IN 
“KIKI” 


The long spidery limbs of these toys 
—they are one-third life size—adapt 
themselves to the most lifelike pos- 
tures as well as to contortions remi- 
iniscent of the Russian Ballet, which 
their brilliant costumes also recall 


























ANDALOUSIENNE 


This Spanish dancer is very convincing. 

In the makers’ rendering of individuals 

or of types there is ironic exaggeration, 4 

touch of caricature, a grotesqueness which 

lends to her dolls something a little ab- 

normal and disturbing—‘“‘that strangeness 
which is part of beauty” 


Portraiture by Means of Puppets 
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Jack the Giant Killer 


At Last the Authentic Version of the Exploits of the Fairybook Hero Is Presented 


were happy and contented folk. Neither 
fear nor shame was in them. They 
And so they 


Ae the giants and most of the dragons 


faced life squarely and liked it. 
left no literature. 

The business of writing was left to the 
dwarfs, who felt impelled to distort real values 
in order to make their own pitiful existence 
endurable. In their stories the little people 
earned ease of mind for themselves by making 
up yarns in which they killed giants, dragons 
and all the best people of the community who 
were too big and strong for them. Naturally, 
the giants and dragons merely laughed at such 
times as these highly drawn accounts of imagi- 
nary happenings were called to their attention. 

But they laughed not only too soon but too 
log. Giants and dragons have died and the 
stories remain. The world believes to-day 
that St. George slew the dragon, and that Jack 
killed all those giants. The little man has im- 
posed himself upon the world. Strength and 
size have come to be reproaches. The world 
has been won by the weak. 


The Blood of the Dragon 


NDOUBTEDLY, it is too late to do any- 
thing about this now. But there is a lit- 
tle dim and distant dragon blood in our veins. 
It boils when we hear the fairy stories and we 
remember the true version of Jack the Giant 
Killer, as it has been handed down by word 
of mouth in our family for a great many cen- 
turies. We can produce no tangible proofs, 
and we are willing to admit that the tale may 
have grown a little distorted here and there in 
the telling through the ages. Even so it sounds 
much more plausible to us than the one which 
has crept into the story books. 

Jack was a Celt, a liar and a meagre man. 
He had great green eyes and much practice in 
being pathetic. He could sing tenor and often 
did. But it was not in this manner that he 
lived. By trade he was a newspaper man 
though he called himself a journalist. In his 
shop there was a printing press and every after- 
noon he issued a newspaper which he called 
Jack’s Journal. Under this name there ran 
the caption “If you see it in Jack’s Journal 
you may be sure that it actually occurred.” 
Jack had no talent for brevity and little taste 
lr truth. All in all he was a pretty poor news- 
paper man. We forgot to say that in addition 
to this he was exceedingly lazy. But he was a 
good liar. 

This was the only thing which saved him. 
Day after day he would come to the office with- 
out a single item of local interest, and upon 
such occasions he made a practice of sitting 
down and making up something. Generally, it 
was far more thrilling than any of the real 
news of the community which clustered around 
one great highroad known as Main Street. 

The town lay in a valley cupped between 
towering hills. On the hills, and beyond, lived 
the giants and the dragons, but there was little 
Interchange between these fine people and the 
dwarfs of the village. Occasionally, a sliced 
drive from the giants’ golf course would fall 
Into the fields of the little people, who would 
ignorantly set down the great round object as 
4 meteor from heaven. The giants were con- 
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siderate as well as kindly and they made the 
territory of the little people out of bounds. 
Otherwise, an erratic golfer might easily have 
uprooted the first national bank, the Second 
Baptist Church, which stood next door, and 
Jack’s Journal with one sweep of his niblick. 
If by any chance he failed to get out in one, the 
total destruction of mankind would have been 
imminent. 7 

Once upon a time, a charitable dowager 
dragon sought to bring about a closer relation- 
ship between the peoples of the hills and the 
valley in spite of their difference in size. Hear- 
ing of a poor neglected family in the village, 
which was freezing to death because of want 
of coal, she leaned down from her mountain 
and breathed gently against the roof of the 
thatched cottage. Her intentions were ex- 
cellent but the damage was $152,694, little of 
which was covered by insurance. After that 
the dragons and the giants decided to stop 
trying to do favours for the little people. 

Being short of news one afternoon, Jack 
thought of the great gulf which existed be- 
tween his reading public and the big fellows 
on the hill and decided that it would be safe 
to romance a little. Accordingly, he wrote a 
highly circumstantial story of the manner in 
which he had gone to the hills and killed a 
large giant with nothing more than his good 
broadsword. ‘The story was not accepted as 
gospel by all the subscribers, but it was well 
told, and it argued an undreamed of power in 
the arm of man. People wanted to believe and 
accordingly they did. Encouraged, Jack began 
to kill dragons and giants with greater fre- 
quency in his newspaper. In fact, he called his 
last evening edition The Five Star Giant Final 
and never failed to feature a killing in it under 
great red block type. 


Enter Fee Fie Fo Fum 


HE news of Jack’s doings came finally to 

the hill people and they were much 
amused, that is all but one giant called 
Fee Fie Fo Fum. The Fo Fums (pronounced 
Fohum) were one of the oldest families in the 
hills. Jack supposed that all the names he 
was using were fictitious, but by some mis- 
chance or other he happened one afternoon to 
use Fee Fie Fo Fum as the name of his cur- 
rent victim. The name was common enough 
and undoubtedly the thing was an accident, 
but Mr. Fo Fum did not see it in that light. 
To make it worse, Jack had gone on in his 
story with some stuff about captive princesses 
just for the sake of sex appeal. Not only was 
Mr. Fo Fum an ardent Methodist, but his 
wife was jealous. There was a row in the Fo 
Fum home (see encyloepedia for Great Earth- 
quake of 1007) ahd Fee swore revenge. 

‘Make him print a retraction,” said Mrs. Fo 
Fum. 

“Retraction, nothing,” roared Fee, 
ing to eat up the presses.” 

Over the hills he went with giant strides and 
arrived at the office of Jack’s Journal just at 
press time. Mr. Fo Fum was a little calmer 
by now, but still revengeful. He spoke to Jack 
in a whisper which shook the building, and 
told him that he purposed to step on him and 
bite his press in two. 


; “T’m go- 


“Wait until I have this last page made up,” 
said Jack. 

“Killing more giants, I presume?” said Fee 
with heavy satire. 

“Bagged three this afternoon,” said Jack. 
“Hero Slaughters Trio of Titans.” 

“My name is Fo Fum,” said the giant. 
Jack did not recognize it because of the trick 
pronunciation and the visitor had to explain. 

“T’m sorry,” said Jack, ‘but if you’ve come 
for extra copies of the paper in which your 
name figures I can’t give you any. The edi- 
tion is exhausted.” 

Fo Fum spluttered and blew a bale of paper 
out of the window. 

“Cut that out,” said Jack severely. “All 
complaints must be made in writing. And 
while I’m about it you forgot to put your name 
down on one of those slips at the desk in the 
reception room. Don’t forget to fill in that 
space about what business you want to discuss 
with the editor.” 


Another Scoop 


O FUM« started to roar, but Jack’s high 

and pathetic tenor cut through the great 
bass like a ship’s siren in a storm. 

“If you don’t quit shaking this building I'll 
call Julius the office boy and have him throw 
you out.”’. 

‘Take the air,” added Jack severely, disre- 
garding the fact that Fo Fum before entering 
the office had found it necessary to remove the 
roof. But now the giant was beginning to 
stoop a little. His face grew purple and he was 
swaying unsteadily on his feet. 

“Hold on a minute,” said Jack briskly, 
“don’t go just yet. Stick around a second.” 

He turned to his secretary and dictated two 
letters of congratulation to distant emperors 
and another to a cardinal. ‘Tell the Pope,” 
he said in conclusion, “that his conduct is ad- 
mirable. Tell him I said so.” 

“Now, Mr. Fo Fum,” said Jack turning 
back to the giant, “what I want from you is a 
picture. There is still plenty of light. Vl 
call up the staff photographer. The north 
meadow will give us room. Of course, you 
will have to be taken lying down because as 
far as the Journal goes you’re dead. And just 
one thing more. Could you by any chance let 
me have one of your ears for our reception 
room ?” 

Fo Fum had been growing more and more 
purple, but now he toppled over with a crash 
carrying part of the building with him. Al- 
most two years before he had been warned by a 
doctor of apoplexy and sudden anger. Jack did 
not wait for the verdict of any medical ex- 
aminer. He seized the speaking tube and 
shouted down to the composing room, “Jim, 
take out that old head. Make it read, ‘Hero 
Finishes Four Ferocious Foemen.’ And say, 
Jim, I want you to be ready to replate for a 
special extra with an eight column cut. I'll 
have the photographer here in a second. I 
killed that last giant right here in the office. 
Yes, and say, Jim, you’d better use that stock 
cut of me at the bottom of the page. A cap- 
tion, let me see, put it in twenty-four point 
cheltenham bold and make it read ‘Jack—the 
Giant Killer.’ ” 


N unbroken lines the first figure flares upward 

beyond vision and conjecture, while about 

it a warm strength of changing and moving 
colour clouds its departure. The second figure 
moving rythmically in ceaseless change of form 
and colour, may, in the course of its evolution, 
and at the will of the player of the colour- 
organ, develop into the figure shown in the 
centre of the page, the rounded filaments we see 
here elongating into the tower-like forms of the 
other, and the centre figure rising to the cli- 
mactic position on the screen and becoming more 
definite and powerful in line. The radiant 
centre figure sheds upon its two great compan- 
ions a white effulgence in which fheir cool 
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greenness, towering against a vague magenta, 
seems more aloof. 

Far away in a grey distance the last figure at 
the lower right begins to glimmer in all the 
variable warm tints of the colour we call sal 
mon, moving nearer into greater clarity and 
brilliance. Out of the protecting energy of the 
great burst of formless light below it the figure 
at the lower right builds into the balanced 
beauty of its three triumphant planes of height. 
These are moments in the progression of fusing 
colour and form which make up one of Wil 
frid’s colour compositions. The compositions 
are set down in the inventor's own system of 
colour notation, and may be exactly repeated. 


The Clavilux, Thomas Wilirid’s invention, now being shown at the Neighborhood Playhouse, in appearance 


is a black steel box, six feet long, three feet wide and three feet high. 


At one end it has a mechanical 


keyboard, which does not look in the least like the keyboard of an organ or a piano, but which serves the 
same purpose. By means of the Clavilux one may now sit in a theatre and enjoy symphonies of colour 


The Clavilux: and the Orchestration of Colour 


The Colour Organ of Thomas Wilfrid Affords the Exciting Possibility of a new Aesthetic Sensation 
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More About Par Auction 


Two Hands That Have Caused Innumerable Errors in a Charity Tournament 


life of the game centres in the competi- 
tion for the privilege of playing the 

dummy. It is all a matter of opinion as to 
what to bid and how far to go, and nothing 
better illustrates the difference of opinion that 
may arise with regard to the proper contract 
for the play of the cards than the number of 
suggestions that this magazine has received for 
handling the two deals given in the last 
number. 

In the first one it was not a matter of play, 
but of arriving at the winning declaration. 

In the second it was a question of correct 
play, and only one person hit upon it. As both 
deals came up in competition in duplicate 
matches and were handled by some of the best 
players in the country, the actual results are 
not guess work. 

This was the distribution in No. 1, the 
problem being one of bidding: 


Aiieot is a bidding game. The whole 
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Z is the dealer. 

At every table the bidding seems to have 
started with one or two clubs, overcalled by A 
with the spades. Whether or not Y assisted 
the clubs, B shifted to the hearts, partly to 
deny the spades. From this simple beginning, 
four different final contracts followed, and 
three out of the four went game. 

At one table Z went to three clubs over 
two hearts, and A, in view of the fact that 
B was evidently denying spades, called his 
diamonds to deny the hearts. Y passed the 
diamond bid, but Z went on to four clubs, 
which went round to B, who assisted the 
diamonds. This Z doubled; but Y was not 
sufficiently encouraged to go to five clubs. The 
result was that A went game. 

Y started by leading through the denied 
heart suit with the queen, and the ace in 
dummy dropped Z’s lone king. The next lead 
Was a spade, Z putting on the ace and leading 
the ace of clubs. Z then led a small spade, 
on which A finessed the eight, which held. 
The next lead was the queen of trumps, and as 
It was not covered, dummy put on the ace and 
dropped Z’s lone king. This made four odd, 
at double value, easy. 

At another table Z jumped at once to four 
clubs on the second round of the bids, but this 
did not stop A from calling the diamonds, as 
he knew B’s cards must be all red if he had 
to deny the spades. Z overcalled this with 


ive clubs, which he made, simply because B 
could not lead another spade after he got in 
With the ace of hearts, the opening lead being 
the spade king, All that Z lost was his two 
kings, getting three spade discards on dummy’s 
three hearts, after the trumps were gone. 


By R. F. FOSTER 


At another table, A did not deny the hearts 
with the diamonds, but supported them, bid- 
ding three hearts, counting on a ruff in the 
club suit. This is pretty forward bidding, 
but two tables did it. Y did not go any 
further, and Z did not see much chance for 
game in clubs, but thought he might save it 
against the hearts, so he passed; not even go- 
ing to four clubs. 

B made his contract, three by cards. Z 
started with the ace of clubs and then switched 
to the diamond, which B won, leading the 
spade, which Z won with the ace. Z returned 
a small spade, and again the eight held. Then 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and 
Z want four tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution next month. 











came one of those perfectly legitimate plays 
that: lose tricks, and sometimes games, when 
the contract might have been set. 

Dummy led a trump, and Y covered with 
one of the sequence, queen jack ten. The ace 
covered and Z’s king fell. Now the diamond 
puts dummy in to lead the trump through 
again, and as B has shed the losing club on 
the return of the spade, all Y can make is the 
two top trumps. 

At one table, A kept right on bidding the 


spades, instead of shifting to diamonds or 


supporting the hearts, going to four spades 
over Z’s four clubs. The double was more 
tempting than five clubs, and Y had to lead. 
Two rounds of clubs forced A, who led a 
heart, to get into B’s hand for the trump lead. 
When dummy led the ten of trumps Z made 
the fatal mistake of covering it with the jack, 
overlooking the fact that if he passes this trick, 


trumps can never be led through him again, 
and he must make both ace and jack later. 
This error gave A the game, four spades 
doubled. 

Here then is a deal in which all four suits 
are bid and played, and at only one table 
out of nine was the actual best call, five clubs, 
not only made, but played for an invincible 
game. 

Experience and observation have shown 
conclusively that the largest differences in 
scores in duplicate matches are the result of 
variation in the bidding. . There was a deal 
at the Knickerbocker Whist Club on guest 
night last December in which three out of the 
four players at any table in the room could 
have made a grand slam in spades, diamonds, 
or clubs; but the fourth player was allowed 
to hold the contract at five hearts, and made 
it. The curious thing about this hand is that 
neither the diamonds nor the clubs were ever 
mentioned in the bidding. 

It is such hands as this that make auction 
the game that it is. It gives the average player 
a chance to get away with a contract against 
opponents who hold invincible game hands, 
but don’t know it. 

In the second hand given in the last num- 
ber, it is conceded that the final declaration 
should be no trump by B, although two tables 
out of eleven played it at clubs and failed to 
go game. This is the distribution: 
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Z is the dealer, and has the lead at no- 
trumps. Z opens with the diamonds. 

If this deal were given as one of the 24 in 
a par auction contest, the par on the hand 
would probably be put down at 185 points; 
three odd and game (125), and 30 aces. As 
par represents the best possible play, any 
player making less than 185 would be pena- 
lized as a loser, yet this deal might be given 
to ten thousand players and not one of them 
would go game on it. 

It originally went the rounds of eleven tables 
at the Knickerbocker Whist Club, and Ralph 
J. Leibenderfer was the only player that got 
game out of it. At one table B was set for 
one trick, failing to make the odd even. At 
three he made his contract, and at six he made 
two by cards. 

B can make the odd trick several ways 
with the diamond opening. The usual way 
was to start right in with the club king, hoping 
the queen and jack might be alone in one hand. 
This failing to materialize, and dummy having 
no re-entry, B shifted to the spades and passed 
up the jack, losing to the queen. Z refused to 
make the top club, but led another diamond, 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The Counter Attack 


Britain’s Struggle to Regain Her Lost Trophies Will Be the Feature of the Year 


shelf sadly depleted in the way of cups 

during the stirring campaign of 1921, 
extended preparations, now under way beneath 
the Union Jack, indicate a counter attack of no 
slight proportions this coming summer. 

Last season Great Britain lost more than 
her share of these international trophies. In 
the course of events Tilden and Johnston, 
among others, went to Australia and brought 
back the Davis Cup. The Polo Four headed 
by Devereux Milburn went to Hurlingham and 
returned with the Polo Cup. Jock Hutchison 
sopped off at St. Andrews and picked up 
the British Open Golf Championship, bring- 
ing it to Glenview, Chicago. Tilden returned 
and defended his tennis championship at 
Wimbledon. The sole British Bulwarks among 
the larger events were Willie Hunter and Cecil 
Leitch, who defended British amateur golf 
with rare skill at Hoylake and Turnberry. But 
in the main the count against Great Britain 
was almost overwhelming. 

What then about the counter charge of 1922 
which is waiting just beyond the border of 
spring ? 

From early indications it will be the most 
serious Uncle Sam has been called on to meet 
for some time. There will be no Polo sector to 
defend for at least another year, but, in golf 
and tennis, the campaign will be notable. This 
applies especially to the Davis Cup, where 
the United States, even with Tilden, Johnston 
and Richards, will need all it has to meet the 
issue. 

The main shadow is drifting in again from 
Australia. Back in 1908 Norman Brookes and 
Anthony Wilding, one of the most formidable 
Davis Cup teams of all time, conquered Fred 
Alexander and Beals Wright in the challenge 
round and took the big trophy to the other side 
of the world. Ever since that triumph, Aus- 
tralia has been a strength to reckon with in 
Davis Cup affairs. Her teams were victorious 
in 1908, 1909, 1911, 1912 and 1914 with the 
great Brookes in each instance a vital factor. 
Now the word has gone forth that Brookes, 
well up in the forties, is organizing his forces 
again for a final drive. He has been groom- 
Ing Patterson and Anderson for the singles 
while he with O’Hara Wood will take care of 
the doubles in the strongest combination that 
Is to come this way. 


He: seen the international pantry 


The Strongest Team 


NDERSON is the brilliant young player 
who made a fine impression by his play 
last summer over here, finally defeating Tilden 
out west, in one of the most sensational 
matches of the year. He needed just that 
year’s experience to take his place among the 
tanking players of the game and, by late sum- 
mer, he will be a formidable opponent to head 
off. Coupled with Anderson in singles play, is 
Patterson who made his first appearance in the 
United States three years ago. His game then 
ad pace and power, but no great amount of 
finesse. He had vital weak spots to work on, 
and, for two years, under the watchful eye of 
Brookes, he has been getting ready for the new 
assault. With Patterson and Anderson in im- 


By GRANTLAND RICE 














The Dayton Steel Racquet 


(Patent applied for) 


This steel tennis racquet is the invention of 
William A. Larned, champion of the United 
States for the years 1901, 1902, 1907, 1908, 
1909, 1910, 1911. It marks, in many ways, a 
revolution in racquet making. 

It is the same size and weight as an ordinary 
wooden tennis racquet but offers one-third less 
air resistance and is for that reason easier to 
play with—especially in serving, and in back 
hand strokes. Another great advantage of the 
racquet is, naturally. its economy. While the 
initial outlay is the same, the great saving of 
the steel frame over wood is due to the fact 
that the frame itself is practically permanent, 
and can be restrung as often as necessary 
without warping or breaking. When it is con- 
sidered that a tournament player of the first 
class now uses from ten to fifteen racquets a 
year, the economy of the steel racquet at once 
becomes apparent. It is also much easier to 
pack anc does away with the necessity of a 
tennis press. 

The racquet, of which this is the first photo- 
graph to appear in America, will be on the 
market in time for the coming tennis season 
and will be distributed by the Spaldings. The 
handle is of wood and practically duplicates 
that of any good tennis racquet, and can be 
obtained in a variety of sizes. The same in- 
ventor has also perfected models of court ten- 
nis racquets and squash bats. A further word 
in regard to them will appear in this magazine 
as soon as they are ready for distribution. 

The racquet shown here is a fourteen-and-a- 
quarter-ounce model. The frame is made of 
heat-treated steel tubing, 7/16 of an inch in 
diameter. An evidence of the practicability of 
the steel racquet is that the makers plan to 
guarantee the frame for a year, whereas the 
frames of wooden racquets are guaranteed for 
a much shorter period of time. 








proved form, Australia will be able to make 
a hard fight in the singles, with at least an out- 
side chance of breaking through. With these 
two in charge of the singles, Brookes and 
Wood, a veteran combination, will then be left 
to wage war in the doubles. Brookes has 
now passed beyond championship stamina 
for the singles’ test, but he is still one of the 
greatest doubles’ star in the game, when it 
comes to looking after his part of the play. 
This combination will be stronger than the 
— challengers of last fall at Forest 
ills. 


How About Golf? 





HE six main titles in golf are—the British 

Open, the British Amateur—the British 
Women’s Championships; the American Open, 
the American Amateur and the American 
Women’s Championships. Of these six titles 
at the new season's start no less than four are 
held in the United States, by Hutchison, 
Barnes, Guilford and Miss Marion Hollins. 

For her amateur championship Great Britain 
still has Hunter, Tolley, Wethered, Jenkins, 
Armour and at least eight or ten others of 
strong possibilities, with numerical superiority 
too pronounced to be overcome, unless a Guil- 
ford or a Ouimet happens to be at the top of 
his stride for a week. It is difficult enough to 
go through a United States Championship 
where the test calls for one 36-hole match a 
day. It is even harder to survive a British 
Championship where there are two eighteen- 
hole matches on the docket and where a slow 
start means almost certain defeat. 

In the way there is only a bare chance that 
Miss Hollins or any of the remaining strong 
women players on this side will have any great 
chance to beat Miss Leitch, Miss Wethered or 
Miss Jackson on home soil. Miss Hollins has 
improved her play immensely and with her fine 
length from the tee will be a formidable op- 
ponent anywhere. But she will have too many 
good ones to beat to have anything but an out- 
side chance to win. 

In the late winter councils it was announced 
that Sandy Herd and J. H. Taylor would be 
the two selected to go after our Open Cham- 
pionship at Skokie. 

Both have been among the most brilliant of 
all time, but as they have now passed fifty by 
several milestones, it is hard to figure that 
either will be strong enough to stand up under 
the 72-hole test in July weather. 

There has been a late winter rumour that 
Guilford and possibly Ouimet will leave for 
Prestwick in May to take another shot at the 
British Amateur and, if they go, one of the two 
might easily go a long way through the list. 
Guilford, with a title under his belt, will play 
with greater confidence than ever, and if 
Ouimet is with him the two will add more than 
a trifle to the international year. 

In any final summing up the chances are 
that Great Britain will at least improve her 
1921 showing, even though she doesn’t come 
quite as far as an even break. All of which 
adds to general interest and the gaiety of na- 
tions in a world that can use a trifle more 
gaiety without becoming flippantly hysterical. 
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Among the newest of new cars is the 
Driggs, a well designed 4-cylinder ma- 
chine with a wheelbase of 104 inches. 
It is a completely equipped light car 
with all the features of a larger ma- 
chine. This 2-door sedan, in two 
shades of maroon with velour uphol- 
stery and driver’s seat in tan Spanish 
leather, has a hinged right hand front 
seat and many unusual touches 


Above to the right is this year’s Rauch 
& Lang electric coupé for 5 passengers. 
It has a wheelbase of 102 inches; large 
roomy seats, luxurious upholstery and 
exceptionally wide windows. Among 
the advantages of this vehicle is its 
ability to go a long distance without 
recharging. It is useful for getting 
about in city traffic and its operation 
is smooth, silent and simple 


Five New and Attractive Ways of Motoring 


Here is the latest Marmon, a dignified four passenger 
sedan with sunshade, sloping windshield and a large 
It is mounted on the standard 
“34”, practically unchanged for 1922 


trunk at the rear. 


This Cole, a 4-passenger sport model, is 
mounted on the standard Cole chassis 
with 8-cylinder Northway motor, and 
a wheelbase of 127% inches. Many 
chassis refinements have been made, 
including new frame, new braking sys- 
tem, improved clutch, thermostatic con- 
trol of engine temperature, better oil- 
ing arrangement and a number of 
squeak preventers 


Here is one of the most unusual stand- 
ard cars of the year, a new 2-passen- 
ger raceabout model of the Roamer for 
fast driving on road or track. It has 
the powerful 4-cylinder Duesenberg en- 
gine, a wheelbase of 106 inches, and 
barrel type of headlamps. The makers 
will gear this car to suit the purchaser 
or will supply different sets of dif- 
ferential gears 


os) 


Models of Standard Cars Which Have Put In Their Appearance Since the First of the Year 
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T is a lucky thing for 
our eyesight that the 
taste of the average 
person is conservative, not 
to say dull and drab. 
Otherwise, we should see 
on our avenues such a 
horde of wildly coloured 
motor cars that our cities 
would take on the appear- 
ance of a barbaric festival. 
It may be that public 
taste has really nothing to 
do with it and that the 
manufacturer, in order to 
be always on the safe side, 
gives our cars their pres- 
ent sombre tones. At any 
rate, one glance out the 
window at any popular 
street will convince anyone 
that the motorist or the 
manufacturer, whichever 
is to blame, seems to have 
about as much originality 
in selecting colour schemes 
as a funeral director. 
In the course of a day’s 
observation tour along 
Fifth Avenue, South 


Here are two views 
of an unusual sedan 
by Healey on a Ste- 
vens - Duryea chas- 
Sis. The exterior 
is brown. The in- 
terior is in Circas- 
Sian walnut and 
tich brown broad- 
cloth, All four 
Seats are individual 
with arm rests. Four 
diamond-shaped 
lamps and a ceiling 
with polished slats 
are distinguishing 
features. The arm 
rests conceal a com- 
Partment while the 
backs of the front 
Seats form large 
Cabinets for Parcels 
or toilet articles 


How to Select a Colour Scheme 


Some Combinations to Avoid in the Painting and Trimming of Automobiles 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 

































In this Lafayette sedan by Le Baron the exterior 

is dark beaver brown and the interior, shown above, 

is in a lighter buff brown French broadcloth with 

facings, trimmings and fittings in dressed pigskin, 

no metal showing. A window lets down from the 
roof to shut out the driver 





atrocious 
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Michigan Boulevard, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, or 
any other motorized Amer- 
ican thoroughfare, one will 
see hardly more than a 
dozen cars in which really 
brilliant colour schemes 
have been attempted. Of 
these, probably ten will be 
mixtures, ap- 
plied apparently without 
knowledge of the proper 
mating of colours and 
tints, and without a reali- 
zation of the fundamental 
characteristics of a motor 
car. 

In thinking of colours, 
motor cars should be di- 
vided into several classes. 
The limousine, for in- 
stance, is massive, stately, 
and essentially masculine. 
To decorate it with bril- 
liant colours is to give it 
characteristics it does not 
possess. In fairness it 
must be said that you sel- 
dom see a limousine or big 
(Continued on page 84) 








{n this stunning Mi- 
nerva cabriolet, 
built for Marilynn 
Miller by Brooks- 
Ostruk, everything 
is in two tones of 
grey, including the 
leather driver’s seat 
and collapsible roof 
and tire covers, and 
the delicate interior, 
which is done in 
lighter grey broad- 
cloth with simple 
fittings and_ rich, 
deep cobbler seats. 
There is no jarring 
note anywhere in 
the colour scheme 
of this car, which 
was one of the dainti- 
est displayed at the 
New York Salon 
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Here is a practical two-pas. 
senger buckboard for Tun. 
ning about beaches and other 
resorts. It is motivated by 
the Briggs & Stratton moto, 
wheel and operated by a 
lever on the steering whee] 
does 80 miles to the gallon 
of gasolene, weighs 15 


pounds complete, has a 


wheelbase of 62 inches and 
costs little for upkeep 














For backyard motoring this 
electric train, with track and 
switches, will give 7 miles per 
hour, 15 miles per charge and 
should bring joy to the hearts of 
healthy youngsters 


There is a great increase in the 
use of rear stop signals. Here 
is one, the Traf-O-Lite, with 
high grade lens showing red 
all over and the word “STOP” 
in contrasting green when the 
driver presses the foot brake 

















To foil the motor- 
meter thief, this 
sturdy motormeter 
lock has been de- 
signed with vari- 
ous attractive 
styles of radiator 
caps 


[ee 


An interesting novelty is this little electric coupé 

for two passengers. It is simple in operation, makes 

8 miles per hour, has a wheelbase of 57 inches, and 
goes 20 miles on one charge 


Bumpers have become a practical safety 

feature of motoring. The Hylo bumper !s 

of double loop construction, is ornamental 
and has great resistance power 


To keep car upholstery clean, this Dumore 
electric cleaner is recommended. It is 


designed especially for automobile use and 
can be attached to any socket 


Interesting and Practical Motor Novelties 


Little Vehicles and Accessories for a Big Motoring Season 
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(1) Sketch for single 
breasted black cutaway 
coat with a single breast- 
ed pearl cloth waistcoat. 
Gray striped cashmere 
trousers, patent leather 
boots with brown butten 
cloth tops, white shirt, 
black and taupe stripe 
tie, etc. Suggestion for 
formal day attire for 
ordinary occasions 








(2) Sketch for single 
breasted one button black 
cutaway coat. Double 
breasted white cloth 
waistcoat, light gray 
striped cashmere trous- 
ers, patent leather boots 
with taupe cloth button 
tops, white shirt, pale 
gray tie, pearl pin. Sug- 
gestion for proper formal 
dress for day wedding 


For the Well Dressed Man 


A Discussion of the Correct Formal Day Dress for Older Men and the Younger Generation 


ORMAL day clothes are worn less often 
by Americans than by continentals be- 
cause of the conventions of our social life. 
Apart from day weddings, there are very few 
social activities in America which take place in 
the afternoon. However, in every man’s life the 
occasion arises when it is necessary for him to 
be formally dressed in the day. Formal day 
dress in general, and formal dress for wed- 
dings, differ in certain slight details. A wed- 
ding is a gay event, therefore the colour scheme 
and general ensemble should be more conspicu- 
ous, more carefully thought out than in the 
case with morning clothes for other formal, 
or semi-formal occasions. These slight points 
of difference are best illustrated by studying 
the above illustrations, 1 and 2. Number 1 
illustrates a black cutaway coat with a single 
breasted pearl cloth waistcoat, gray striped 
cashmere trousers and patent leather boots with 
brown cloth uppers. A white shirt is suggested, 
although it is quite proper to wear a shirt of 
striped or small printed design. This com- 
bination is an entirely correct one for formal 
afternoon dress. Either a bow tie, a cravat, 
or a puff tie, like the one illustrated on page 
78 in sketch 3, may be worn. For a wed- 
ding the neckwear should preferably be of 
a light and “dressy” shade of colour. In 
sketch 2 the lighter and gayer note becoming 
a wedding festival is expressed by a white cloth 
Walstcoat, light gray striped trousers, patent 
leather boots, with taupe cloth uppers instead 
of brown, and a pale gray or taupe tie. White 
or fawn coloured spats with low patent leather 
shoes give another light touch in colouring 
which adds greatly to the desired note in wed- 
ding attire, 
At a spring wedding a very pleasing result 
may be obtained if a certain amount of care 
18 taken regarding the dress of the ushers. 





(A) Mr. Nelson Keyes is not only one of Lon- 
don’s most famous review artists, but he is also 
cne of the best dressed men on the English 
stage. Note his waistcoat, white tie, top hat, 
and the flower in his buttonhole, all of which 
make him a very smart young man 


They should be dressed alike in certain de- 
tails, such as the colour of their shirts and ties. 
At a recent wedding, where the men were 
noticeably well turned out, the ushers had solid 
pink shirts with stiff white cuffs and buff 
coloured ties and waistcoats, and they wore 
bright pink carnations in their buttonholes. 
With a turnout like that of sketch 1 or 2, 
a top hat is the only correct headgear. In 
sketch 3, on page 78, and also sketches 10 and 
11, page 79, you will find three examples of 
the short jacket type of semi-formal afternoon 
dress with which it is correct to wear either a 
top hat, a bowler, or a pearl gray soft hat 
with a dark band. The semi-formal short 
jacket for afternoon wear is not correct for day 
weddings, except in the case of the young man 
in his teens, which we shall discuss later. This 
fashion of black jackets and striped trousers 
has recently become very popular and is par- 
ticularly adapted to the younger man. It is 
a very smart “turnout.” In every detail it is 
the same as the formal dress, illustrated at 
the beginning of the article, except that the 
jacket is a short one instead of the usual tail 
coat. Either a single or double breasted jacket 
is correct for this form of semi-formal after- 
noon dress. Jackets such as these may be 
bound with braid or not, as the wearer chooses. 
The note of informality about this style of 
afternoon dress makes it very popular with 
many men who do not feel that the top hat 
and tail coat particularly become them. Tail 
coats are less popular both for evening and 
afternoon wear than they once were.’ In eve- 
ning clothes they have been replaced by the 
dinner jacket to an astonishing degree. The 
same applies to afternoon clothes for those 
men who have the occasion to wear them. The 
success of the well turned out man depends 
upon the perfection of detail of his wardrobe 
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rather than the choice of styles toward which 
he leans. In other words, he is equally cor- 
rectly dressed in either a tail coat or a short 
coat for a formal afternoon occasion if his 
waistcoat, shirt, collar, tie and footgear have 
been carefully selected. 

The most correct collar and tie to wear with 
afternoon clothes is that illustrated in sketch 
5, on this page. But if a man prefers to wear 
a low turnover collar he is at liberty to do so. 
Below we have illustrated the manner in 
which a puff tie is made. The collar with 
which it is illustrated is generally only worn 
by an older type of man, but the point we 
wish to bring out in this illustration is how 
simply this tie may be done. A soft bosom 
shirt is not as correct, or as effective, for for- 
mal afternoon wear as a stiff short bosom 
shirt or one which has a semi-stiff pleated 
bosom. 


The Younger Generation 


T is always a difficult problem to dress the 

young man from sixteen to twenty-one for 
formal occasions. Tradition does not allow 
a young man his first dress suit before twenty- 
one. Unless he is very advanced for his age 
he will not have need of it before that time 
nor is he apt to have acquired the bearing to 
look well in formal dress clothes until then. 
One solution of his problem will be found by 
studying sketch 11, page 79, which meets his 
requirements adequately. This sketch dictates 
patent leather boots. A patent leather low 
shoe or low black calf with thin silk socks of 
gray or taupe would be equally correct. 

There are two points 

















(3) Sketch for a single breasted two button 
black jacket worn with a double breasted 
taupe cloth waistcoat. Black cheviot trousers 





which the modern young 
man would do well to con- 
sider if he wants to look =e 
his age or more. First, he 
should wear a_ soft hat : 
which is creased in the or- 
thodox manner and not after 
some local tradition which 
gives it a shape for which 
it was never intended; sec- 
ondly, a stiff collar to re- 
place the popular sport shirt 
effect will make him at 
once seem like a _ regular 
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The most correct footgear for forma] day 
dress is a patent leather boot with cof, 
uppers, either black, taupe, brown or gray 
cloth uppers. Any shades of these colours are 
correct according to one’s choice and taste 
A patent leather shoe with a linen or cloth 
spat is also correct. Linen spats are essentially 
for wear in spring, summer and autumn, the 
logical spat for winter is a cloth one. For 
semi-formal afternoon dress, as illustrated jp 
sketches 3, 10 and 11, a low patent leathe 
shoe or a black calf shoe with thin socks of 
gray, tan or black, is quite right. In case q 
man should wish to wear a black jacket with 
striped trousers, as illustrated in sketch 10 
with a low collar he would be well, but not 
conspicuously dressed for the business day. 
Then the correct shoe would be one of black 
calf with or without spats and the most cor. 
rect hat a bowler. The combination of odd 
jackets and trousers is decidedly coming back 
into fashion for the business man. 

A word about shoes, aside from the formal 
dress shoe. Fashion indicates that black shoes 
are becoming more and more popular and that 
the plain tip oxford is gaining ground over the 
brogue. The brogue shoe is essentially a 
sport and heavy weather shoe. 


How to Hang Trousers 


HERE is no doubt that a pair of trousers 

& hung by braces, or suspenders, falls 
better than those hung in any other manner. 
However, many men prefer wearing belts in- 
stead of braces, and there is no reason why 
trousers cannot be fitted to hang properly with 
the use of belts. Al] trousers 









} work up and become shorter 
with wear. Therefore, they 


| should be well fitted, in the 
oe beginning, and cut long, 
a | Any man who still has a 
\ | semblance of a waist line 


| can have the waistband of 
his trousers fitted tightly 
and shaped so as to hold the 
trousers to the waist re- 
gardless of the belt. Trou- 
| sers which are fitted into 









the waist line and which 
have a waist band that is 





man. The young man who 
does not -believe this need 
only try to get his first job 
in any office of his father’s 
acquaintances without these 
minor changes, to be con- 
vinced of this wisdom. 


Ht 


Hi 


(4) From left to right are 
three sketches which illus- 
trate the first, second and 
third processes through 
which a puff tie passes in 
the making. Below centre 
is the completed tie and the 
most correct collar for for- 
mal day dress 












(6) We illustrate here six samples of material for neckties which are 
domestic in origin and in every way the equal of the foreign product. 
This material comes in all colour combinations. The sample in the 
lower left corner is a yellow, gray and black mixture; left centre, 


(5) If you would be conserva- 
tive and safe you cannot go 
wrong by combining a black 
and white bow tie (as shown 
below) with a wing collar which 
has a wide opening. This is 
the most usual combination 


brown and yellow stripe on a black patterned ground; lower right, a 


gray mixture with red figures. 


Price of ties, $3.10 





cut a little high all around 
hang successfully even with- 
out braces. Both your tai- 
lor and the man who fits 
you in the ready-to-wear 
shops must have this fea- 
ture pointed out for him. 
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This point is often overlooked by them, just 
ys they disregard the fact that dress coats 
should be fitted so that the waistcoat does not 
come below the line of the coat. 

Another point about trousers is that they 
are being worn wide down to the cuff. This 
does not mean the old shape of “peg top” 
trousers, but trousers which are cut wide also 
at the knee and the cuff. In our next issue, 
which will deal mainly with sport clothes and 
golfing clothes for spring and summer, we will 
illustrate a few features in trousers which we 
forecast last year and which have been adopted 
by the leading ready-to-wear houses. 


Spring Clothes 


7 ue most practical clothes for spring are 
made of materials such as flannel, light 
weight homespuns, cheviots and gabardine. 
As the season advances into summer, flannel 
is less practical than any other material, be- 
cause it is warmer than materials of a loose 
weave. For this reason, white flannel trousers 
are not the most practical thing in the hottest 
weather. Trousers of linen or Shantung silk, 
or very thin gabardine are cooler and more 
serviceable. Flannel is a between season ma- 
terial. In the minds of the majority of men 
the combination of white flannel trousers with 
dark coats for country wear is comparable to 
auniform. This, however, is by no means the 
only possible combination of material and 


(7) This spat (or gaiter) 

of imported box cloth in 

shades of taupe, gray and 

fawn, is correct in cut 

and shape, and an article 

of excellent value. Price, 
$1.50 

















(10) Sketch for double breasted two button 
jacket. Ditto single breasted waistcoat. 
Black cheviot trousers with a white stripe, 
patent leather boots, white linen spats, white 
shirt, black and white striped tie, etc. 





color, nor is it the latest and smartest thing a 
man may now wear for the country. White 
flannel trousers cannot be said to be out of 
date, but they are certainly not so smart as the 
combination of tweed jackets with linen or 
gabardine slacks or knickers, or flannel slacks 
of a color or mixture. A natural homespun 
jacket would look much smarter, and be of 
more service, when worn with tan gabardine 
trousers than with white flannels. A dark 
gray flannel jacket with light gray flannel 








(8) The correct footgear for 
day dress wear is either a 
button boot with cloth upper 
in black, gray, tan or taupe, 
or a low patent leather shoe 
with a cloth spat 


either solid or striped trousers is a much more 
interesting combination. A brown flannel 
jacket or a brownish mixture homespun with 
tan gabardine trousers is another excellent and 
serviceable combination for country wear. 
These two combinations are particularly ap- 
propriate for spring. For summer there are 
mediums which look cooler and fresher out of 
which trousers can be made, such as Shantung 
silk and linens in colors, mixtures and natural 
shades. Palm Beach materials are appropriate 
for spring, but, of course, are essentially for 
the warmest weather. Summer trousers may be 
very successfully made of French flannel, such 
as is ordinarily used for shirting. Trousers 
of this sort must be custom made. We have 
forecast before now in these pages the grow- 
ing popularity of odd trousers and jackets 
which are particularly suited for country wear 
and sport. Odd knickerbockers and slacks of 
various materials may now be bought in the 
shops. Custom tailors for some time past have 
had very ingenious ideas for combinations sug- 
gested to them by their clients and now they 
all carry a varied line of linens for knicker- 
bockers and slacks. There are tan and brown 
and black and gray small checked patterns for 
knickers to wear with homespun jackets of 
flannels of corresponding shades. 

Odd colored waistcoats are another smart 
suggestion along this same trend of fashion. A 
spring suit of flannels in gray blue, gray green 
or mixtures of other colors is very smartly worn 
with a linen waistcoat of corresponding 
shades. Another smart combination is trousers 
and waistcoat of light gray flannel worn 
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with a dark gray flannel double-breasted coat. 
Any combination based on this principle may 
be equally successful. 

Light weight gabardine has become a most 
popular material in the last few years, and will 
continue to be so because of its pleasing texture, 
wearing qualities and its colors. There is a 
new material in the English market called 
‘Solaro” cloth, which is like gabardine with 
a facing of red flame color on the wrong side. 
This material is said to deflect the rays of the 
sun from the body of the wearer because of its 
red surface and it appears to be a most suit- 
able summer material. One shop in New York 
has imported sport clothes in this material with 
a great deal of success. Apropos of gabar- 
dine and the fashion for gabardine suits this 
fashion was originally started by a very smart 
man who lived in London. He was always to 
be seen at Deauville, Monte Carlo and the 
smartest watering places of Europe at the 
height of their seasons. About 1908 he first 
appeared in the light tan gabardine double- 
breasted jacket and trousers on the Plage at 
Deauville. That same season and the follow- 
ing one this fashion took hold in Europe and 
all the best tailors in London and Paris made 
summer suits in this material which was then 
known as ‘““Twillette.” This is a good example 
of the way in which a fashion was created. 
The best tailors in London pay great attention 
to the smallest detail suggested to them by any 
of their well dressed clients. 


(9) An imported box 
cloth spat of taupe, gray 
or fawn, which is bound 
at the top with leather 
and is one of the most 
approved English mod- 
els. Price, $2.50 

















(11) Sketch for single breasted black jacket. 

Double breasted white linen waistcoat, gray 

striped cashmere trousers, patent leather boots, 

button kid tops, white pleated shirt, mixed 
gray and black tie 
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(B) “Go,” the newest improvement on Minarou 
is this cleverly laid out board which is ar- 
ranged so that six players can sit opposite their 
own betting squares, in addition to which there 
are combination plays at the centre. Price, $5.00 


(C) A square toed dancing shoe cut in one piece 
of patent leather with the only join at the heel, 
If you would be smart the square or blunt 
toed shoe is the thing to buy. Price, $7.50 








(D) This remarkable semi-stiff collar, 
“Van Heusen,” is doubtless already 
familiar to the reader. It is woven in 
one piece and plays the dual réle of re- 
sembling a stiff collar and giving the 
comfort of a soft collar to the wearer. 
But most remarkable of all its points 
is that it may be washed and in a few 
hours it dries as though it had been 
ironed. Price 50 cents 


If you care to buy any article illus- 
trated in the Well Dressed Man De- 
partment, Vanity Fair will gladly 
tell you the manufacturer’s name or 
the dealer from whom they may be 
purchased. Simply indicate the ar- 
ticle and the page on which it is 
pictured. If you prefer, Vanity Fair 
will buy it for you free of charge. 
Enclose your check drawn to the 
order of the Vanity Fair Publishing 
Company, 











(E) A very novel telescopic cigarette 

case which holds eight cigarettes in 

each compartment and when folded is 

protected by a leather flap and catch. 

This type of cigarette case is becom- 

ing very popular for the bridge table. 
Price, $10.60 


(F) A rubberized short length rain 
coat for golfing, which is one of the 
most desirable articles of its kind om 
the market. For the rainy days 0 
spring and autumn this coat means 
protection and comfort to the golfer 
who would otherwise be unable to 
finish his game. Price, $18.50 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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See the bucking bronco buck 
Snort and stamp at his hard luck! 
The cowboy takes it all in fun— 
Just thinks of Campbell's when he’s done! 


Leave it to experts! 


The modern housekeeper leaves the soup 
making to trained specialists and gains just that 
much time and energy for other things. Every 
time she serves Campbell’s Soup she knows it will 
have the same delicious quality and richness. As 
it comes hot and savory to the table, she takes real 
pride in her soup. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


is a delicious, highly nutritious blend of fifteen 
different vegetables, hearty cereals, strong, rich 
beef stock, herbs’and spices—thirty-two distinct 
ingredients in all. The very best that money can 
buy goes into this soup and it would be very 
difficult indeed to duplicate it in any home kitchen. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 








== Why you should eat = 
good soup every day 


In every American 
family wholesome, 
nourishing soup should be 
eaten at least once every 
day. Good, hot soup 
causes the digestive juices 
to flow freely and gives 
you a vigorous appetite. 
Soup makes all your food 
digest better and do you 
more good. 
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C GELOTHING)) 
Gentlemens Furnishing Govds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 

















At this time we wish to call 
especial attention to our 











Custom Department 


The complete assortment 
of Materials for Spring 
and Summer Clothing 
will be in stock by the 
end of February 


Ready made Clothing 
Furnishings, Hats, Shoes, Leather Goods 
for Men and Boys 


Send for ‘‘Clothes and the Hour’”’ 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BOSTON 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 
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With two independent tops, adjustable without leaving the car, and 
with knee screens excluding drafts and dampness, this Cunard body 
gives coupé and touring car features to this Napier chassis 


European Motoring Styles 


By GERALD BISS 


T is almost impossible to write any- 

thing about present automobile 

styles in Europe without stressing 
the great urge toward economy which 
is manifesting itself in all directions. 
One of the most satisfactory features 
of the smaller European car at the 
moment is the way in which economy 
has been studied at every turn, not 
only in production but in upkeep. This 
latter has become highly essential in 
these days of costly petrol, expensive 
tires and high priced spare parts. The 
buyer has now grown wise enough to 
understand and appreciate these points. 
Moreover, combined with economy, 
manufacturers have shown in their 1922 
models a tendency, even in the smallest 
and cheapest machines, toward comfort, 
if not toward actual luxury. The motor- 
ist of today has given unmistakable 
evidence that he will not tolerate the 
car discomforts which he made light of 
before the war. 

For instance, one of the most notable 
features of the present crop of cars, 
especially in the lower priced models, 
is the large number of small, com- 
fortable, closed cars and the tremen- 
dous increase in the production of “all 
weather” bodies, even upon the small- 
est two seaters. These latter are so ar- 
ranged that, without effort or incon- 
venience, driver and passengers may be 
adequately protected from the wet and, 
to a large extent, the cold. The utmost 
ingenuity has been displayed upon every 
side to attain such results in the best 
and cheapest possible fashion. This 
winter, for the first time, the motorist 
of small means takes the road not only 
economically, but comfortably and se- 
cure from the worst weather condi- 
tions. 


MANY owners of high priced ma- 
chines are not any too happy. On 
all sides there are advertisements of new 
cars which have been ordered, to be sold 
by private persons immediately upon 
their delivery, and second-hand cars at 
extraordinary bargain prices. In addi- 
tion to this, manufacturers’ prices, 
since the fixed period set by the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
to cover the duration of the automobile 
shows, are still on the down grade, 
even with some of the best known 
makes. Thus, hard times are levelling 
things up and the public has only to lay 
its hand upon a little spare cash to ob- 
tain remarkable value for money, in 
contrast to the exorbitant demands of 
a little over a year ago. This condition, 
while especially keen in England, exists 
to a greater or lesser degree all over 
Europe. 

Importing firms are equally feeling 
the draught. They are feeling, too, the 


new tariff and, with one or two possi- 
ble exceptions, they are doing very little 
business for the time being. 

From the British motor industry: 
point of view, one of the most hopeful 
signs since the war is that the British 
public has shown itself proud of and 
satisfied with home products. This is a 
state of mind which gives evidence of 
being permanent, and augurs ill for the 
future of cars from other countries, 

Since the shows at Olympia and the 
White City there has been a certain op- 
timistic revival, owing to the newspaper 
reports of wonderful business done. 
These, however, must be largely dis 
counted and attributed to the sensation. 
alism and ignorance of trade conditions 
on the part of the daily press. Many 
millions of pounds’ worth of business is 
done each year at show time; but this 
represents the manufacturers’ deals with 
their agents throughout Great Britain 
and overseas Dominions, which are the 
backbone of their whole year’s trading. 
This year many such deals are more or 
less provisional and the motor industry 
must ever be one which waits upon 
general prosperity. The outlook, how- 
ever, is certainly brighter. 

Many gorgeous new cars are appeat- 
ing, quite a number of them for mem- 
bers of royal families. Next month I 
hope to show some of these machines, 
which are the latest word in luxury and, 
in some cases, extravagant display. 


Wits the exception of the new Voir 
sin and Fiat twelve cylinder ma- 
chines, and the eight-in-line engines pro- 
duced by Bugatti, Panhard-Levassor, 
Imperia and Isotta-Fraschini, the entite 
current of continental European design 
seems to be toward the tiny four cylin- 
der motor for cycle cars and light cats. 
In England, for the new economy Cals, 
they are using one cylinder and two 
cylinder engines with the two cylinder 
machine leading by a wide margin. 4 
France the six cylinder machine is still 
the most popular for the high class cals. 
The majority of German manufacturers 
are still showing a preference for the 
four cylinder motor. 

In England and America the installa- 
tion of brakes on all four wheels 3s 
apparently, making little progress. 18 
is not the case, however, in France af 
Italy. There buyers are beginning 
demand this equipment even on tht 
smaller cheaper cars. Bugatti, Volsit, 
Slim, Ballott, Panhard, Bignan, Fiat, 
Hotchkiss, Rochet-Schneider, Farma! 
and Chenard-Walther employ either 
brakes on all four wheels or brakes 
which are operated by mechanical 
means. There are thirty-five i 
and Italian firms which have adopt 
front wheel brakes. 
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Rubay has produced this Mercedes roadster painted light blue through- 

out with trimmings of Spanish leather to match the paint and of the 

pillow type. It has a disappearing top and a rumble seat concealed 
in the fishtail 
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How to Select a Colour Scheme 


(Continued from page 75) 
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EATURING 
THE 
SLENDER 

FOUR-IN-HAND 
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DESIGNS 





be and usually is done on the outside in 
subdued shades of red, green, blue, 
brown, or black, and the interior, while 
allowably more delicate, generally is up- 
holstered in sober greys, tans, blue, 
green, or red, to harmonize with the ex- 
terior. To paint a limousine in pastel 
shades is to place it on a par with the 
gentleman who shows up at a formal 
dance in mouse grey evening clothes. 


HE average touring car is a machine 

of utility and its appearance should 
mark it as such. Olive drab, grey, dark 
green, blue, red, and brown, are suit- 
able because they are not only “in char- 
acter’ but are more likely to retain a 
respectable amount of luster after a 
hard trip in a rain storm. 

The roadster and _ four-passenger 
sport car have a different psychology. 
Their dress may correspond to that of 
their passengers, with their brilliant 
sweaters, scarfs, and hats in the liveliest 
colours. Roadsters and sport cars rep- 
resent youth, “pep”, action, and their 
colours, so long as they do not violate 
the set rules of blending, may be done 
in the most vivid shades. Slightly soft- 
ened primary or secondary colours are 
probably the best to use for the effec- 
tive decoration of roadsters and sport 
cars. 

On the other hand, the dainty femi- 
nine car, the landaulet, brougham, or 
cabriolet, may be treated with consider- 
ably more latitude, especially in the 
matter of interior fittings. If the car 
is to be used for formal purposes, it 
would naturally reflect delicacy and cul- 
ture and, by the same token, simplicity, 
in both exterior and interior. If, how- 
ever, the owner is a young lady who 
uses the car for shopping, for running 
out to the country club, and other in- 


marked on the dulness and lack of 
variety in our car colours. It is easily 
possible, through a study of paints, to 
arrive at some brilliant combinations 
which will not clash nor disagree. There 
are three primary colours, red, yellow, 
and blue, from which all of the others 
are obtained. None of these should be 
used by itself but should be blended to 
guard against a garish effect. Shades 
of any two of them will blend properly, 
but all three cannot be used at once. 
White and black are not colours, but 
have an important place in automobile 
painting. White is supposed to be the 
presence of all colours and black the 
absence of them. A good rule to fol- 
low, and one which cannot produce an 
inharmonious effect, is to take any two 
primary or secondary colours which 
make a pleasing combination, mix them, 
and use the blend for the body and the 
two colours themselves for striping 
wheels, fenders, and other trim. 

If you are not a student of art it 
would be a good idea to consult some 
friendly artist when contemplating a 
change in your car colour scheme. He 
will show you the relations of primary 
and secondary colours and their com- 
plements and show you how to create 
combinations which will be striking and 
original but which will always be in 
good taste. Many of these thoughts on 
colour combinations are the result of 
chat on the subject with C. Coles Phil- 
lips, the expert illustrator and artist. 


HE seeker after information con- 

cerning the tendency in car colouring 
should visit the Annual Automobile 
Salon at New York and Chicago. How- 
ever, in the expositions just closed, one 
would need more than the ancient and 
inefficient lantern of Diogenes to detect 





formal activities, the colours may be in any consistent trend in colour schemes. 
brighter tones and express more liveli- It has been said that the custom body 
ness of feminine spirit. builders, who, after all, are the arbiters 
of motor car styles, are getting away 
HERE are several things to be from the deep greens, blues and blacks. 
avoided. One of these is the use of This may be so, yet all the cars dis 
vertical lines. This applies also to the played by Locke were in these conserva- 
aluminum hood. The motor car has tive colours with interiors done, for the 
two main characteristics—power and most part, in quiet grey or tan-striped 
speed. Neither of these can be properly upholstery and fittings of bone or other 
expressed in a car by vertical lines. To inconspicuous material. All the Loco- 
paint a hood one colour and the body mobiles, likewise, were in the darker 
another is bound to produce the im- shades of green, blue and maroon, while 
pression of squattiness. The manufac- Healey, displaying Stevens-Duryea, Lan- 
: turers have realized this, as a general cia, Cadiilac, Pierce-Arrow and Falcon E 
= rule, and have given their cars long cars, clung to deep browns, greens, 
. sweeping lines which create the impres- blues, and blacks for exterior finish. 
z sion of speed even when the machines On the other hand, Rolls Royce, noted 
Makers NEW YORK Z are not in motion. for its conservatism, displayed a variety 
BUsINEss — CONTINUOUS = There is no reason why motor cars of cars in vivid shades of grey, maroon 
SINCE 1860 should not be more colourful than and ivory white. Among the Brooks- 
they are. In fact, when Miss A. H. Ostruk Minervas there was a wide choice 
Fish, an English sketch artist, was in (Continued on page 100) 
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KEISER CRAVATS, AS WELL AS KEISER HANDKERCHIEFS, 
ARE FEATURED BY DISCRIMINATING HABERDASHERS 
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MOTOR CARS 
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HEN buying a motor car do you figure 

beyond the list price and the war tax? 

Do you consider just what it is going to 
cost you to keep the car running for a period of 
years and how much it is going to be worth on the 
trade-in? Maintenance expense and re-sale value 
are the two most important items when buying 
a car, and you cannot get a high re-sale valuation 
and minimum maintenance expense in a Car 
that is not quality built down to the most minute 
detail. 


The H.C.S. has never been sold on a price 
basis because it is built on such a policy that 
price fluctuations would necessarily impair the 
quality and eliminate the possibility of building 
it to conform with the high standards of work- 
manship and materials which were established 
at the inception of the business. 


The H.C. S. was not built to come within any 
price limit, but to come up to the high standard 


of quality which characterizes the creations of 
Harry C. Stutz. 

It is a medium weight, medium sized and 
medium priced car—dquality built all the way 
through—a car that is economical, comfortable 
and serviceable. 

From the beginning we have felt that there 
was a class of motorists who demanded quality 
above allelse, and it is to this class that the H. C. S. 
makes its strongest appeal. 

The H.C. S. is built by a conservative and sub- 
stantial company with a production principle of 
“fewer and better cars.” 

Every unit of the chassis is made of the very 
finest material by workmen who feel the same 
pride in building the H.C. S. that you will take in 
driving it. 

We should like to send you our catalog show- 
ing you why the H.C.S. has been compared 
with the finer European cars—where quality is 
the one essential. Address the factory. 


17+ Fewer Cars and Better Ones +: 





H.C.S. MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
HARRY C. STUTZ, President. 
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The Visit of Richard Strauss 


(Continued from page 55) 


the nature of the universe; or whether 
the uncle was saying that the baby 
looked “just like papa,” or the clock was 
striking six, or Herr and Frau Dr. 
Strauss were connubially embracing or 
throwing the breakfast dishes at each 
other’s heads. When one did follow 
the program, sonorous and_ brilliant 
pages of music set everything in one 
singing. The plangent trumpets of Don 
Quixote’s disillusionment; the rhythmic 
iron of the hero’s tread; the banging 
tympani of the sunrise in Zarathustra; 
the singing horns and violins of Don 


Juan’s feast, were the headiest of 
draughts. 
A Great Musician 
ND now? Oh, Bottom, how art 


thou translated! Where is he gone 
to, the anarch of music, the antichrist 
of tone? For it is not only the pro- 
grams of Strauss’ works that no longer 
interest us, and give no single thrill. 
It is the composer who grips us no long- 
er. The great tone poems of this 
Miinchener kindl are marvellous stuff 
still, to be sure, but for the ear only. 
Not for the mind. You cannot listen to 
them as “music” impassionedly. There 
can be no doubt that for pure sonority, 
little has been written for the orchestra 
that can match these many rich-sound- 
ing works. Strauss, without a doubt, 
has always been, will always remain, a 
great musician in the narrow sense. It 
is questionable whether any one has bet- 
ter understood the orchestra than he. 
It is questionable whether any one has 
ever had a nicer sense of the purely 
orchestral qualities, of the general char- 
acter of the instruments, of the beauti- 
ful tapestry-like interplay of these 
sonorities. He has written passage after 
passage that is a marvellous network of 
timbres and colours, rich, dense and 
glowing. One is overwhelmed again 
and again by sheer iridescent loveli- 
nesses of sound that he conjures out of 
the band by the great many-stranded 
middle-section of the Sinfonia Domes- 
tica, by the shimmering high-fluted in- 
troduction to the Ubermenschenwalzer, 
as Mr. Deems Taylor has so brightly 
called it, in Also Sprach Zarathustra, by 
the poisonously entrancing sounds of 
Salomé’s Dance. It is a marvellous sen- 
suality this man possesses, a virtuosic 
gift for the orchestra that is comparable 
only to the virtuosic gift of a d’An- 
nunzio for prose, of a Rubenstein for 
piano-playing. It is among these great 
musicians that he properly belongs, not 
among the great composers. 

For, as music, his work has little sig- 
nificance. It is all so far away, this 
body of work, when one considers it as 
significant form. It has so little mean- 
ing as life, stirs nothing deep in one, 
nourishes no high sense of beauty. It 
flows before one a many hued stream. 
But one bathes in it as one might bathe 
in rivers of perfumed vapour, and issues 
neither touched nor warmed nor satis- 
fied. One is sometimes bored; never 
deeply thrilled or exalted. It is all so 
like some marvellously amusing game, 
in which one joins for a while, and then 
quits again at will. One cannot do that 
with work full of life. But Strauss’ 
concerts of music were not life. They 
were the most delightful, the most 
splendid of pastimes. The two concerts, 
the one at Carnegie Hall, the other at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, at which were 
performed Don Juan, Til Eulenspiegel, 
and the Sinfonia Domestica, and Also 
Sprach Zarathustra, Salomé’s Dance, 
and Tod und Verklarung, were the most 
delightful of evening’s entertainments. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra played 
sweetly and luminously as it never plays 
under the baton of Dr. Stokowski. Frau 
Schumann sang, at the second concert, 
with a gift of herself, a goodness, a pure 
loveliness of tone, scarcely to be 


matched on the concert-stage. A good 
time ‘vas had by all. A good time is 
not had by all at the great moments 
of musical life. But, after the conclu- 
sion of the Strauss concerts, one put on 
one’s overcoat in a pleasant humour 
and went away contented and whistling 
one of the composer's fetching tunes, 

For want of imagination appears to 
have limited fatally Strauss the com- 
poser. One feels the want first of all 
in the doubtful distinctiveness of his 
thematic material. He has few striking 
ideas. Whenever he ceases being clever 
ceases characterizing, and tries to ex. 
press a sustained emotional state, he 
lapses very quickly into a sort of not 
quite refined German idiom, a sort of 
facile and common melodiousness, a 
vein of the terrible and idiotic sentimen- 
tality which is ever so near the Ger- 
man heart. One finds it at its worst 
in Korngold, Strauss’ faithful disciple, 
and it is not at its best in the master. 
Were it only a German equivalent for 
the folk-songishness that is to be found 
in the music of certain of the Russian 
composers, one would not complain. 
But, alas, it tastes much less of the sim- 
ple folk than of the half-educated mid- 
dle classes, with their taverns, manner- 
chore, operettas and beer. No doubt, 
Strauss manages to clothe these plebeian 
generalities in the most magnificent 
dress; manages to press out of them, 
thanks to his prodigious contrapuntal 
dexterity, the last drop of emotional 
possibility they contain. But one is al- 
ways conscious that the musical table, 
so profusely loaded with roses, crystal, 
linen, silver, and illuminated by softest 
candlelight, still carries as its piéce de 
résistance a juicy home-made sausage. 


The Want of Form 


NE feels the want of imagination in 

the bonelessness of the greater part 
of Strauss’ compositions. Both songs and 
tone-poems suffer very apparently from 
bonelessness. One never is sure that 
Strauss felt before he started the musical 
composition as a whole, and invented as 
he plotted the line projected by his 
imagination. On the contrary, one feels 
that he was only half sure where he was 
going, and improvised as he went along. 
All his work has this sort of spottiness. 
No great structure, as in Beethoven, 
carries us along over occasional not too 
inspired passages. Strauss wanders 
along. When he has something to say, 
it is well enough. But when he has 
nothing to say, as in portions of Helden- 
leben, the situation becomes Sahara-like. 
Curiously enough, it was the Sinfonia 
Domestica, of all Strauss’ tone-poems 
the one hitherto most despised, that 
stood up strongest and most convex In 
his concerts, and seemed together with 
Tod und Verklirung the nearest ap- 
proach to musical form attained by the 
composer. 

It is not until we grasp this absence 
in him of the power to imagine that 
we commence to understand Strauss the 
phenomenon. For the lack of this 
power explains as does nothing else his 
manner of expression. He must have 
felt very early his weakness. For when 
Ritter made him acquainted with the 
programmatic compositions of Liszt and 
Berlioz, the young Strauss immediately 
threw over the classical forms which 
the prejudices of his anti-Wagnerian 
father had forced upon him, and ac- 
cepted the program, the intellectualizing 
substitute for the imagination—born 
form. In it, he saw a way out of his 
difficulty. But, alas, the way proved 
to be a mire. Strauss then turned to the 
operatic form, hoping there to find a 
support for his weak imagination. But 
here, too, he failed to overcome nis 
difficulty. For that difficulty is not to 
be overcome. So Strauss has remaine 

. what we have seen him to be here. 
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Six-Cylinder Goodness At Its Best 
In New Series Chalmers *1295 


Here is six-cylinder smoothness and 
snap and steadiness at its very best. 


Every impulse of the motor beau- 
tifully and completely blended into 
the next — all -six-cylinders merg- 
ing their power into an unbroken 
flow. 


Clock-like precision in perform- 
ance—the fruit of more than clock- 
like precision in shop practise. 


A vigorous, virile car, overflowing 
with power-vitality, steadily, 
smoothly applied. 


Flexible to a degree. 


Amazingly swift in getting into 
action. 


Rides as buoyantly as a boat. 


The first Chalmers built entirely by 
the new and fine Chalmers organi- 


zation which has been directing its 
affairs for more than a year past. 


As fine in materials, in meas- 
urements, and in manufacturing 
processes — in grace and beauty of 
design, in fineness of finish — as 
money and high skill could make it. 


Studied from any and every angle, 
one of the few really great six- 
cylinder values recent years have 
produced. 


All Models Equipped With Disc Steel Wheels and Cord Tires 
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Motor 


Motor 
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Detroit, 
Limited, Windsor, 
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‘Bound up with 
the Destiny of the Country 


7 HE road with a destiny bound up with 

that of half the country,” says the Boston 

Commercial, reviewing the development of 
the New York Central Lines. 


This railroad system stretches from the 
North Atlantic ports of New York and Boston, 
across the rich manufacturing states that have 
given America its world leadership in industry 
—reaching the center of the automobile in- 
dustry at Detroit, and the heart of the iron 
and steel district at Pittsburgh; and its west- 
ern terminals are at Chicago and St. Louis, the 
Mississippi Valley gateways to the granaries 
of the West. 


Within the territory served by the New York 
Central Lines are 50 million people, producing 
65% of the manufactures of the country. Over 
these Lines is carried a tenth of the rail-borne 
commerce of the country—a traffic greater 
than that of all the railways of England and 
France. 


From the first courageous railroad experi- 
ments of nearly a century ago, to the modern 
achievement of the Twentieth Century 
Limited service between New York and 
Chicago, the New York Central Lines have 
been not only carriers of commerce, but essen- 
tial factors in the upbuilding of American 
communities and industries. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY — MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL~ PITTSBURGH & IAKE ERIE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 
TERETE AE 














More About 


and then the spade king forced the ace. 
The third diamond gave Z two tricks, 
dummy discarding clubs. Now the los- 
ing spade gives B two tricks, but he 
loses a heart and a club at the end. 

When Mr. Leibenderfer held B's 
cards he did not touch the clubs. Win- 
ning the first diamond trick, his read- 
ing of the hand was that as neither Z 
nor Y had a bid, and Z was leading 
away from a weak four-card diamond 
suit, all the high cards in the various 
suits were probably split up, Z probably 
holding a good honour in each of the 
others. 

If the situation is carefully studied, 
it is obvious that unless B can catch 
the spade queen, and make more than 
two clubs, game is impossible. If the 
spade queen registers, it will take four 
clubs to win the game. To hope for 
the queen and jack of clubs to drop in 
two leads seems unreasonable, in view 
of the possible, or rather the most prob- 
able, distribution of the suits and high 
cards. 

The only play of the hand, there- 
fore, is to let Z make his diamonds, 
and to establish the spades for B, so as 
to get Z down to a guess between 
hearts and clubs at the end. This is 
how the plan was carried out. 

After winning the diamond, B led a 
small spade and Y let the jack hold. 
This play made no difference in the 
result, as Z must make his queen. The 
return of the spade was passed up and 
Z’s queen won it. This destroyed one 
of B’s chances, and everything now 
turned on making four tricks in clubs. 

B cheerfully won the next diamond 
lead, for fear Z would shift to hearts if 
he held off, and Y won the spade king 
with the ace. Z got in and made his 
two winning diamonds, while dummy 
discarded two clubs, as if that suit 
were good for nothing but the ace. 
Then he had to discard a heart, so as 
to keep four clubs. Y discarded his 
last spade. 

Now if Z guesses the heart, he saves 
the game, but it looks as if he were 
running into a tenace, and it is better 
to try the club, which B has not thought 
worth playing for, in spite of six in 
one hand. B killed the jack with the 
king and went right back with it, fines- 
sing the ten, and making two more 
clubs, the ace of hearts and the estab- 
lished spade, three odd and the game. 

The play in the foregoing hand sug- 
gests a part of auction tactics known 
as “stripping the hand.” 

In suiting out, the idea is to leave 
the opponent with only one suit to lead, 
by stripping his hand of everything 
else. This play is resorted to only when 
it is necessary to get a certain suit led 
up to, in order to make a guarded king, 
or a major tenace. Here is an example: 
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Z deals and bids no-trump, A lead- 
ing a spade, which Z wins with the 
queen. The next lead is the heart jack, 
to get the king out of the way at once. 
B returns the spade and the ace wins. 
Now three hearts make, leaving dummy 
in the lead, all three players discarding 
diamonds. 

When dummy leads ace and another 
diamond, the finesse of the jack is 
forced, if Z hopes to win the game. 


VANITY FAIR 


Par Auction 


(Continued from page 71) 


On the second diamond lead, A discards 
a club. A can now be counted for the 
king jack of spades and three clubs of 
unknown value. 

It is now clear that if A’s hand is 
stripped down to the clubs by giving 
him his two spade tricks, it does not 
matter what club A leads, or who has 
the ace, provided Z is careful to lead 
the spades before making his top dia. 
mond. It is impossible for A to throw 
the lead back to Z in diamonds, as A 
has none. 

As the cards lie, it would not matter 
if Z made his king of diamonds before 
leading the spade; but it is not good 
play. In par auction, a player might 
have a hand like this and play it badly 
and still make the top score. If 72 
makes his diamond and B happens to 
have the ace of clubs, B will make his 
queen of diamonds. 


Answer to the February Problem 


THs was the distribution in Prob. 
lem XXXIII, one of S. C. Kinsey's 
compositions, given last month. — 
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There are no trumps and Z leads, Y 
and Z want six tricks. This is how they 
get them. 

Z leads the seven of diamonds. If A 
ducks, Y plays the king, and leads the 
nine of spades, Z discarding a club. If 
A allows the spade to hold, Y leads the 
club. By this time B will have dis- 
carded two hearts, so as to keep four 
clubs. Z wins the club ten with the jack 
and leads ace and another, giving B two 
club tricks, but forcing him to lose two 
hearts. 

If A wins the first trick with the ace 
of diamonds, Y drops the king, and B 
discards a heart. A’s best defence is 
probably the club lead, and B must let 
the ten hold. Now the spade nine 
forces A into the lead on that trick or 
the next, Z discarding a club on the first 
spade, and a diamond on the second if A 
holds off. 

If A wins the first trick with the ace 
two clubs or two diamonds. If he leads 
the diamond, B must discard twice, 
which is fatal. If he leads the club, Y 
discards a heart, and after Z has made 
two clubs and the top diamond, Y 
makes the ace of hearts, and the five of 
spades. 

If A wins the, first spade lead and re- 
turns it, putting Y in, Z will discard 4 
diamond. When Y leads the diamond, 
B will have to unguard the clubs or the 
hearts, and whichever he does, Y and 
Z get the rest of the tricks. 

When A wins the first trick and leads 
the club, if B overtakes the ten with the 
queen, Z will win the trick with the ace 
and make his queen of diamonds at 
once. Then he leads the jack, eight, and 
deuce of clubs, giving B a trick with the 
seven, and again B loses two hearts to 
Y, who has discarded everything else. 
In this variation the spade suit dies. 

Note that an immediate lead of 4 
spade by A would make the solution 
much simpler, as it would force another 
discard from B. Note also that if after 
passing the first trick, A wins the next 
with the spade ten, and leads ace and 
another diamond, to put Z in the lead, 
Z will lead the heart, and after Y has 
made the spade five, B’s defence © 
broken up. 
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We have been manufacturing motor cars, now, 
for nearly a quarter of a century —a very long 
time in an industry so young. 


Our experience has dealt with the automobile in 
every phase of its development, from the one- 
cylinder car on through to the twelve. 


From the first we have been animated by a two- 
fold purpose : to build the highest attainable quality, 
and to build it economically. 


In the Packard Twin-Six the whole world sees a 
canclusive demonstration of the success with which 
we have carried forward these aims. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR 
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TWIN-SIX 


Among critical observers, who know true auto- 
mobile values, the Twin-Six stands as representative 
of the finest in American manufacture. 


It is the product of engineering knowledge, of 
mechanical facilities and manufacturing standards, 
that are second to none in the world. 


In all the years the Twin-Six has been before the 
public here and in Europe, its leadership has never 
seriously been challenged. 


Wherever the Twin-Six owner drives, or in what- 
ever company, he travels in thesatisfying knowledge 
that his is the car of cars. 


COMPANY ®* BDEFR ODT 


Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 


The Twin-Six touring, $4850 at Detroit 
The Single-Six touring, $2350 at Detroit 
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Fashion indicates that Tweeds will be more widely worn 
than ever this coming season. This fact accentuates 
the importance to well dressed men and women of the 
six outstanding characteristics of 


KENWOOD TWEEDS 


These distinctive features, which have made Kenwood 
Tweeds a standard by which other woolens are gauged, are 
Selected pure, new wool from the choicest fleeces 

the world produces—no shoddy— 
Special Kenwood methods of handling and finishing 
throughout— 
Designs most favored in fashion’s circles— 
A richness of lustre unusual in tweed fabrics— 
Sharp, brilliant patterns, distinct and unblurred— 
Long wearing serviceability. 
Foremost retailers of men’s clothing and custom tailors 
of smart apparel sell Kenwood Tweeds because they 
represent the utmost in style, the utmost in quality and 
the utmost in wearing value. Ask to see KENWOOD 
patterns. 


FOR YOUR ESPECIAL GUIDANCE 
in buying tweeds—in the selection of that dependable value 
and long wearing quality to which your money entitles you 
we shall gladly send, without cost, an Information Bulletin 
which should be in the hands of every purchaser of clotning. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 


ROBERT T. FRANCIS, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





VANITY FAIR 


The Limits of Liberalism 


(Continued from page 53) 


opponents in the other camp, the choice 
of epithets is virtually unlimited. You 
called a man a liar, a fool, a thief, a 
scallawag, a hoodlum, a hooligan, a 
traitor, a Bolshevik, an imbecile, a for- 
eigner, a reptile, a pro-German, a British 
doormat, a blatherskite, a nincompoop. 
You can draw upon all the treasures in 
Roget. But when my liberal friends are 
angry, you are either shell-shocked or 
a moron. If it’s more sorrow than 
anger, you are shell-shocked. If it’s 
more anger than sorrow, you are a 
moron. After a while you can nearly 
always tell what’s coming.” 

It seemed to me that on the whole the 
liberal vocabulary, though limited, 
showed a commendable freedom from 
ferocity. 

But, said Jones, that was just it. 
What was the use of having strong 
views about capitalists, or imperialists, 
or Puritans, or other reactionaries, if 
the worst you could say about them is 
something which the guilty party has to 
look up in a medical dictionary before 
feeling offended? On the other hand, 
think of the glow and vibrancy and 
savour of a conservative world in which 
people say, “Where is the scoundrel who 
has done this mutton chop on one side 
only ?”, or, “The thug who owns my 
apartment house has boosted the rents 
again.” That again is self-expression. 
But when Briand is shell-shocked and 
Prof. Brander Matthews is shell-shocked, 
when Clémenceau is a moron and the 
dear old clergyman who dislikes D. H. 
Lawrence is a moron—Jones said he 
didn’t know which was a more mono- 
tonous world to live in—a world in 
which everybody went out of the the- 
atre saying “I love it,” or a world in 
which everybody said moron. “O tem- 
pora,” said Jones, “O morons!” 

I asked Jones whether .his secession 
from the liberals would not mean the 
break-up perhaps of a good many valu- 


able and unusually interesting friendships, 
He said valuable, yes, and _interest- 


ing, sometimes. But he wondered 
whether you could really speak of 


friendships where there was so little per- 
sonality. It would be a wrench, he 
said, if you had to go away to another 
town and say good-by to half a dozen 
friends of whom one had red hair, two 
were bald, two were of a decided brun- 
ette type, and so forth. Then you had 
the sense of cutting personal ties. But 
when everybody was red-headed or 
brunette? It was more like saying 
good-by to a ratification meeting. It 
was like cutting yourself off from a set 
of engrossed resolutions of which the 
first clause dealt with Wells and 
Strachey, the second with hating France, 
the third with ‘Gene Debs, the fourth 
with shell-shocked, the fifth with mo- 
rons, the sixth with Freud. 

He was inclined to think he would 
find more friendships, in the sense of 
more individualities, in the other camp. 
There he felt sure that the next time 
he entered a room with a dozen people 
in it, it would not be a dozen Freudians, 
but perhaps one or two Freudians, a 
Hegelian or two, a William Jamesian, a 
Bergsonian, a Nietzschean, a Thomas 
Aquinian—if that was the correct form 
—an Aristotelian, a couple of Elbert 
Hubbardians, a theosophist, and so on. 
And some of them would be for Lloyd 
George and some of them for Cleé- 
menceau. Some of them would say ’Gene 
Debs, and some would say Eugene Debs, 
and some would say Debs, and some 
would say “that scoundrel Debs.” There 
would be no lack of variety. 

Jones said he was going to recast his 
education. Hitherto it had been im- 
pressed upon him that he must read 
the Outline and Freud and get a lib- 
eral education. He now proposed to 
get himself a conservative education by 
reading anything he pleased. 


A Sugar Coated “Daily Dozen” 


(Continued from page 62) 


quickly. Assume nonchalant vertical 
position as water leaves tub. 

Number 9—"The Shave” 
Lungs). Look in mirror. Pass right 
hand over chin. Frown. Pass right 
hand over chin again. Frown again. 
Turn on hot water faucet and reach for 
razor. Strop razor slowly. Inhale. 
Exhale, whistling Love Nest in the key 
of A major. Inhale. Exhale, whistling 
Love Nest in the key of C_ sharp 
minor. Inhale. Exhale, whistling Love 
Nest in an ancient Doric mode. Your 
wife then calls “Harry!” Inhale and 
reply, “What is it, dear?” She says, “If 
You Whistle That Once More, I Shail 
Go Stark Raving Mad.” Exhale. 

Number 10——“The Shave’’—cont’d. 
(Hands and Arms). Feel the water 
with the fingers of the left hand to see 
if it is hot. Repeat this ten times at 
regular intervals, the palm turned up- 
ward, the arm remaining stiff and pivot- 
ing from the shoulder. At the tenth 
time you may remember there is no hot 
water. 

Number 11—“The Shave’’—cont’d. 
(Face and Neck). Take the shaving 
brush in the left hand and an empty 
tube of shaving soap in the right. 
Clinching the teeth hard together and 
rising slowly up on the balls of the 
feet, try to extract some shaving cream 
from the tube. Repeat this twelve 
times, or until you have managed to 
squeeze a sixteenth of an inch of cream 
on the brush. Wet the brush, and with 
a circular motion apply the lather to the 
face, holding the brush in the right hand, 
with the right arm bent at an angle of 


(Wrist and 





90 degrees. Then, taking the razor in 
the right hand, open the mouth and be- 
gin to shave. At this point your wife 
calls “Harry.” Count ten, slowly and 
then say, “Yes, dear.” She says, “Noth- 
ing—I found it.” Resume shaving. 
Your wife then calls “Harry.” Discon- 
tinue shaving. Count twenty. Reply 
“Yes.” She says, “Are you busy?” 
Reply, “Shaving, dear.” Resume. 
Number 12—‘*The Shave”—Conclud- 
ed (Chin and Shoulders). Your wife 
then opens the bathroom door sud- 
denly, saying “Harry!” Holding your 
razor firmly in your right hand, and 
breathing easily through the nostrils, 
you cut half an inch of flesh off of 
your chin. Exhaling sharply you rise 
on your toes and throw the razor 
quickly through the bathroom window. 
You then throw after it your shaving 
brush, shaving cream, tooth powder, 
and nickeled soap dish. Your wife 
flees down the hall and reaches het 
room just ahead of three cakes of s0aP 
and a bottle of bath salts. ; 
This generally concludes my Daily 
Dozen. As soon as my chin_ stops 
bleeding, I dress and go down to break- 
fast, for which my few simple exercises 
have given me a splendid appetite. And, 
as I have remarked before, the value 0 
my “system” lies in the fact that there 
is no drudgery about the work. The 
real exercise is there—but it is carefully 
concealed beneath a surface covering 0 
happy household duties—much in the 
same manner that the modern host now 
disguises shellac or wood varnish with a 


mixture of vermouth and orange Juice 
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Take a Kodak with you 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
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Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


found. Many careful tests have 
proved their efficiency. 


Again we offer, and urge you to 
accept, this new teeth-cleaning 
method. 

Millions now employ it. Lead- 
ing dentists, nearly all the world 
over, are urging its adoption. 
The results are visible in whiter 
teeth wherever you look today. 

Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 


Dental science has declared a 
war onfilm. That is the cause of 
most tooth troubles. And brush- 
ing methods of the past did not 
effectively combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. Then night 
and day it may do serious dam- 
age. 

Film absorbs stains, making 
the teeth look dingy. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Very few 
people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been 


Pepsade 


REGUS 


A new-day tooth paste has 
been created, and these two film 
combatants are embodied in it. 
The paste is called Pepsodent. 

Now every time you brush your 
teeth you can fight those film- 
coats in these effective ways. 


Also starch and acids 


Another tooth enemy is starch. 
It also clings to teeth, and in fer- 
menting it forms acids. 

To fight it Nature puts a starch 
digestant in saliva. She also puts 
alkalis there to neutralize the 
acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the sali- 
vary flow. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva. 
It multiplies the alkalis. Thus 
these teeth-protecting forces, 
twice a day, are much increased. 


They must be done 


These things must be done. 
Teeth with film or starch or acids 
are not white or clean or safe. 
You know yourself, no doubt, 
that old tooth-brushing methods 
are inadequate. 

See what the new way does. 


Make this pleasant ten-day test 
and watch your teeth improve. 


PAT. OFF 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 


dentists everywhere. All 


druggists 





10-Day Tube Free *” 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 708, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 








supply the large tubes. 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

Do this now. The effects will 
delight you and lead to con- 
stant delights. To all in your 
home they may bring new beau- 
ty, new protection for the teeth. 








VANITY FAIR 


Adam-zad Drops the Mask 


(Continued from page 56) 


equally rotund, is seldom out of sight 
and never out of mind, for while he isn't 
using it to announce the next number, 
he plants himself, oftener than not, just 
inside the proscenium where with his 
mobile features he keeps up a running 
but silent comment on the passing scene. 
The Chauve-Souris is Balieff just as 
“Hamlet” is Hamlet. 

It isn’t a case of affectation that the 
French title of Balieff’s theatre has been 
retained for his visit among us, but only 
another instance of the way simple 
words and phrases are preempted and 
monopolized and nullified for those who 
come after. Letutchaya Muish or The 
Bat, it was called in its subterranean 
cradle in Moscow. But since the Hop- 
wood-Rinehart squatter sovereignty 
over that title, The Bat would be about 
as useful to Balieff in New York as The 
Gold Diggers would be for a drama 
about the Klondike. 

La Chauve-Souris, or The Bat of 
Moscow, has come to us in more au- 
thentic and complete form than almost 
any other manifestation of modern Rus- 
sian art. From the opera of Moscow 
and Petrograd, we have only the lone 
and towering figure of Chaliapin. Rus- 
sian painters have come to us singly and 
detached from their mutually illumi- 
nating peers. Russian literature has had 
the translator’s millstone of approxima- 
tion tied round its neck. Even Diaghi- 
leff with his resplendent Ballet left some 
of his most important principals and 
most of his corps behind in Europe. 
Balieff, on the contrary, has brought 
not only the pick of his original com- 
pany, but out of the swarm of exiled 
Russian artists now in western Europe 
he has enriched his staff with designers 
such as Soudeykin and Remisoff and 
with players and dancers from other 
theatres until his roster is more preten- 
tious than it was in the heydey of Mos- 
cow night life before the war. 


Orr of that night life, the gayest and 
the most brilliant of any continental 
capital, La Chauve-Souris was born. 
Offspring of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
it inherited from its parent the saving 
grace of taste and intellect to point and 
savour its wit and nonsense and harum- 
scarum. Hard as it is to believe, Bal- 
ieff once played in the sombre études of 
Tchehoff, in Ibsen’s Brand and the 
other serious items in Stanislavsky’s 
repertory. The bulbous and crusty role 
of Bread in The Blue Bird was more to 
his liking, but his restless humours 
strained even at that generous leash, 
and so, gathering kindred spirits about 
him from the Art Theatre and others, 
he founded a private club or cabaret 
where the actors and artists and a few 
fortunate amateurs and connoisseurs en- 
tertained each other after the night’s 
work was done. Partly because it was 
exclusive—for human nature in Mos- 
cow just as in Gotham is eager to pry 


| behind locked doors—and partly be- 


cause the entertainment provided was 
known to be unusual, the demand that 
the doors of The Bat be opened to the 
public became so insistent that its oblig- 
ing host hadn’t the heart to refuse. 
Originally, its audience was grouped 


| around tables in front of the stage, after 





the manner of the Midnight Frolic, but 
patronage grew until the restaurant had 
to be shunted into an adjoining room. 
In that form, with the programs 
changing from night to night, The Bat 
weathered the years of war and Revo- 
lution in Moscow. Other playhouses 
of idle pastime faded away under the 
rigours of civil strife, but The Bat re- 
mained to take the edge off anxiety, 
until Balieff wearied of the strain of 
registering humour on one side of his 
face and hunger on the other. Taking 


his company south into the Crimea, he 
finally found his way through Constanti- 


nople to Paris. And there, in December 
1920, at the Théatre Fémina he opened 
La Chauve-Souris. 

Accepting him with the same warmth 
as it had Diaghileff a decade before 
Paris filled his auditorium until August 
when, out of offers from three conti- 
nents and two hemispheres, he accepted 
an invitation for a fortnight in San Se. 
bastian, Spain. The Queen begged him 
to proceed to Madrid, but London con- 
tracts took him north, and on September 
1 he opened his season there at the 
Pavilion, moving in October to the 
more intimate Apollo Theatre. From 
there, he has come direct to the new 
49th Street Theatre in New York, an 
auditorium even better suited to the 
cordial give-and-take between spec. 
tator and stage which is characteristic 
of Balieff’s entertainment. 


‘THERE is nothing new in the idea of 

- La Chauve-Souris, but much that is 
original in its ideas. Structurally, it is 
akin to variety, vaudeville and cabaret, 
Unlike these plebeian ancestors, though, 
its striking contrasts of song and dance 
and pantomime and dramatic sketch are 
contrived with an eye to a greater unity, 
as if Pope had prompted the piper with 
the lines: 

“When order in variety we see 

And where, though all things differ, 

all agree.” 

The Super-Cabaret, it has been called 
—not with any intentions of a Franco- 
Latin pun, but because it is an artistic 
sublimation of the framework of the 
bare and blatant song and dance shops. 
It is a cabaret for the intelligenzia who 
would rather see one Liliom or one Anna 
Christie and die than live through a 
whole chain o’ Lightnin’s. It is a proof 
that wit, melody, manners and a light 
heart survive despite the reign of jazz 
and the slapstick. 

From its Moscow repertory, La 
Chauve-Souris has preserved a number 
of its most characteristic and engaging 
fancies. How many and which ones of 
those recreated in Paris exile will be dis- 
closed in New York will depend on the 
predilections of American audiences as 
Balieff’s shrewd showmanship is able to 
scent them at close hand. There is 
Pushkin’s Queen of Spades in seven 
brief scenes with music by Arhangelsky, 
a composer who is known to us, oddly, 
only for his religious works. Not only 
the diverting but the serious sides of 
Russian masters are presented in their 
miniatures or in their major works 
made into miniatures. Gogol is repre- 
sented by The Cloak and How Ivan 
Ivanovitch Exchanged Words with Ivan 
Nikiforovitch; Gorky by Mother, a 
tale of Tamerlane’s mercy; Tchehoff by 
Surgery and The Romance of the Bass 
Viol; Lermontoff by The Demon. Even 
more indigenous and far more compre- 
hensible to western ears and eyes are the 
folk songs and dances of peasant Rus- 
sia, the polka entitled Katinka, and the 
quaint and stately ballades of Glinka. 
It is these and the grotesque pantomimes 
like The Toy Soldiers that La Chauve- 
Souris finds more acceptable to western 
audiences than the spoken numbers. 

“The dance,” says Balieff in broken 
and excruciatingly funny English, “Ss 
international—not the Third Interna- 
tional!” To the repertory of his Eng- 
lish words, he is continually adding new 
phrases, with the facility in language 
possible only to a Russian, for his pet 
sonal introductions to each act. And 
his repertory of a hundred and twenty 
songs and sketches and dances is grow- 
ing in like manner. For the benefit of 
his French patrons he dramatized the 
old folk song, Sur le Pont d’Avignon, 
while for London he revived forgotten 
British ballads, For us, as he comes t0 
know us, he is likely to do the same 
if we have anything worth reviving: 
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How Firestone Has Reduced 


the Cost of Tire Service 








Size Jon. 1921 ——— Reduction 
30 x 3% Cord $35.75 $17.50 51% 
32 x 4 - 56.55 32.40 43% 
33x44, “ 67.00 42.85 36% 
73235 ’ 81.50 52.15 36% 
30x 3. Fabric 18.75 9.85 47% 
30x 3% “ 22.50 11.65 48% 

















OW the cost of building quality tires has been 
brought down to the lowest level in history 
was explained by H. S. Firestone, President of the 
Company, to the stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing on December 15, 1921: 


1. All inventories and commitments at or below the 
market. 


2. Increased manufacturing efficiency and volume 
production reduced factory overhead 58%. 


3. Selling costs reduced 38%. 


Mr. Firestone stated, “This accomplishment is 
made possible by our unusually advantageous buy- 
ing facilities, and the enthusiasm, loyalty and 
determination of our 100% stockholding organ- 
ization. 


“Due credit must be given to Firestone dealers 
who are selling Firestone tires on a smaller mar- 
gin of profit. This brings every Firestone saving 
direct to the car owner.” 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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An advertisement 
written by the 
leading Auction 
authorities 

of America 


r Auction 


Milton C. Work’s 


Greatest Creation 


“A 100% SUCCESS” 


As a contest, it is absolutely decisive. 
As a scientific pastime, it 1s most inter- 


As an educational proposition, it is bound 
to be valuable and popular.” 


Cantey, Whist, Bridge and Aucticn 


Expert, prominent member of New Ycrk Whist 


“Par Auction is a clever innovation and 
one that should -prove interesting and in- 


all Auction players.” 

NDERFER, New York, Knickerbocker 
Expert, member of Knickerbocker 
Team. 


INCREASED ENJOYMENT 
“I consider Par Auction a very interesting and instructive method 
of playing. Those who play the hands ought to benefit through the 
increased enjoyment and higher standard of play that will result. 
E. E. Denisox, Prominent Authority, Portland, Maine. 


NO RESERVATIONS FROM THIS EXPERT 


“I am delighted with the whole scheme of Par Auction.” 
B. G. Brains, of New York, Auction Expert. 


Read «what Harry W. Ward, Auction by 
expert and celebrated teacher; with SG 
classes in Boston, Palm Beach, Wash- 
ington, Hot Springs, Bar Harbor, says: 


“You are certainly to be congratulated 
for your method of placing the game 
of Auction before the public in so 
attractive and instructive a manner. 
“T 
“The arrangement of the cards is very 
ingenious and the hands are all based 
on sound play and bidding. Any Auc- 
tion player should derive great benefit 


“THE BETTER PAIR WILL WIN 


so says Sidney S. 


a careful study of the many points 
ably expounded. 


“Shall take great pleasure in using the 
hands in my classes.’ 


Helen Derby Elwell, Author on Auc- 
tion plays and one of the country’s 
most prominent teachers says: 


consider Par Auction a complete 


success and believe that playing and 
studying the hands will materially im- 
prove the game of any player, be he 
beginner or expert.” 


ENTIRELY ON MERIT” 


Lenz, President of the American Whist League, Editor of 


“Whist Review” the official magazine published by the American Whist League 


and an expert player. Member of the Kn 
recognized by all who meet him as a player 
second to none in the world. 


“They held all the cards’, the perennial 
always beaten in match games, is practically 
reviewing Milton C. Work’s Par Auction. 


TO OBTAIN PAR 
Par Auction is sold wherever playing cards 
great demand for it, it may not be possible 
yet. Send to us direct. 
per pack, also the book, Analysis of Play, 
each of the hands of the packs Nos. 1 and 
with interesting comments on reasons why. 


ickerbocker Whist Club Team and 
of any game of the Whist family, 


alibi of Auction players who are 
a cry of the past,” says Mr. Lenz, 


AUCTION 
can be obtained but because of the 
for you to get it from your dealer 


We can also supply Par Auction score cards at 25c 


by Milton C. Work, showing how 
2 should be played to obtain par, 
Price $1.00. 


A PAR AUCTION DE LUXE SET IN LEATHER CASE 
This would make an exceptionally attractive prize at Bridge parties—contains 
packs Nos. 1 and 2 together with a score card including directions and par score 


for each pack. The case is beautifully made 
and gold plated clasp. 


with all turned edges, leather lined 


Sent direct on receipt of price $10.00. 


(Par Auction Prices) 
Packs Nos. 1 and 2—per pack $1.50 
Par Auction score cards 25c per pack 


Milton C. Work’s book 


“Par Auction 


Analysis of Play”—$1.00 


If you cannot obtain it from your 


Milton Bradley 


dealer, scnd to us direct. 


Company 


“Makers of the World’s Best Games” 


Springfield 


Massachusetts 























VANITY FAIR 


The Ballets of Jean Cocteau 


(Continued from page 48) 


them, of course) at either side of the 
stage. They carry on a dialogue, as it 
were, over the heads of the characters; 
the dialogue between the characters 
themselves is explained by a formula like 
this: one of the phonographs says to 
the other, “Le photographe parle, Que 
dit-il?”” and the other phonograph re- 
plies with whatever it is the Photog- 
rapher says.—“Mais quel est cet autre 
tapage?” “Le Directeur de la Tour 
Eiffel. Que dit-il?” “Un peu de si- 
lence, s’il vous plait. Ne faites pas peur 
aux dépéches.” 

Parade, the first of the ballets (1917), 
represented the outside of a side-show 
at afair. Three or four of the perform- 
ers appear and do their stunts outside 
the booth (parade, in French, means an 
act which is performed in this way to 
attract the crowd). There are two sad 
and conventional acrobats, a Chinese 
conjurer who spits fire, and a “petite 
fille americane,” a strange and fabulous 
figure, conceived by M. Cocteau after a 
study of our magazines and movies. 
She is made to do all the things which 
he gathers, from these sources, that lit- 
tle American girls do. “La petite fille 
monte en course, se promeéne a bicy- 
clette, trépide comme Vimagerie des 
films, imite Charlet, chasse un voleur au 
révolver, boxe, danse un Rag-Time, 
s’endort, fait maufrage, se roule sur 
Vherbe un matin d’Avril, prend un 
Kodak, etc.” 

The settings and costumes of Parade 
were designed by Picasso and the music 
was written by Erik Satie. The former 
evolved three terrific “managers” (see 
the photograph), which the public 
found extremely distasteful, and the lat- 
ter introduced an accompaniment of 
typewriters “to evoke a certain Ameri- 
can atmosphere.” The result was that 
the audience rebelled with all the bad 
manners of such occasions. Cocteau 
claims that they ended by mistaking 
their own racket for Satie’s music and 
that it was not until the music was 
played separately in concert that it be- 
came clear there was nothing outrageous 
about it. 

Le Beuf sur le Toit, the second ballet 
(February, 1920), was a pantomime per- 
formed to music by Darius Milhaud. 
It was supposed to represent an Ameri- 
can bar under Prohibition. The action 
is explained as follows: ‘The patrons of 
the bar drink whiskey; the arrival of a 
policeman is announced; the whiskey 
is hidden and replaced by milk; the 
policeman comes in; the customers cut 
his head off, set his body up on a chair 
and dance tragic dances about his head.” 
In this “American farce by a Parisian 
who has never been in America” the 
gestures and movements of the char- 
acters were set to a slower tempo than 
the music. It is late at night—the 
sleepy atmosphere of T. S. Eliot’s 
Sweeney Among the Nightingales, where 
a similar setting is evoked—and the 
people in the bar “move like divers at 
the bottom of the sea.” 

Finally, in the spring of 1921, the 
Swedish Ballet in Paris presented 
Cocteau’s masterpiece, Les Mariés de la 
Tour Eiffel, with costumes by Jean 
Hugo, setting by Iréne Lagut, and music 





by the Groupe des Six. After a delight. 
ful overture by Auric—Le Quatorze 
Juillet-—full of the holiday sounds of 
bad cornets and dancing in the street 
the curtain goes up on the Eiffel Tower 
in a highly stylized form. The Stage 
is completely deserted; there enters an 
ostrich, strutting stiffly. The phono- 
graphs explain the action (I quote the 
text, here, from memory) in raucous 
mechanical voices: “Voici la Toy 
Eiffel.” “Voici une autruche.” “Bij 
traverse la Seine.” “Elle sort” 4 
Hunter appears, tracking the ostrich 
He thinks he sees something in the sky; 
he fires and shoots a wireless dispatch, 
[the Eiffel Tower has been used for 
years as a wireless station] which falls 
to the stage in the form of a great wad 
of printed matter. The Director of the 
Tower is enraged and appears, to fe. 
proach the Hunter. In a moment the 
wedding party arrives, Bride, Bride. 
groom, Maids of Honour and Ushers, 
There are also the Father-in-Law and 
Mother-in-Law, and a General, who has 
been invited to the breakfast. They 
immediately sit down to table and pre- 
pare to have their picture taken. But, 
the Photographer explains, he is not 
sure his camera is in order: for years, 
just before taking a picture, he has en- 
couraged his subject to look at the 
camera with the words “Un oiseau va 
sortir!”; this morning a real ostrich 
came out of the apparatus and it has 
been out of order ever since. He presses 
the bulb and a post-card Bathing-Girl 
leaps out of the enormous camera; she 
performs a brief pas seul, to the great 
enthusiasm of the wedding party, and 
disappears again. 

Again and again the Photographer 
tries, but always with disturbing re- 
sults. At last, the camera disgorges a 
Lion, which incontinently eats the Gen- 
eral. The party is stricken with grief; 
a funeral march is performed; the 
Groom makes an eloquent speech, re- 
hearsing the virtues of the General. 
Then, as soon as the rites have been 
performed, they dismiss the subject from 
their minds and break into a lively 
quadrille, which they dance with in- 
conceivable clumsiness. I have not 
space to recount here all the vicissitudes 
of the wedding. It is enough to say 
that the ostrich comes back and the 
picture is finally taken; the Lion re- 
gurgitates the General and the party 
is left in perfect contentment. 

It is a great pity that someone will 
not undertake to produce this ballet 
over here—or even to get Cocteau over 
to write a new ballet for America. His 
fine gift for nonsense and_ burlesque 
(though it seems to me he sometimes 
makes blunders, as is natural in a man 
of a race which has no tradition of non- 
sense) should be better appreciated by 
us, I think, than by the audiences 
of his own country, who either try to 
take his absurdities seriously or regard 
them as mauvaises plaisanteries. An 
he would bring to our comic stage some- 
thing which it sadly lacks: a serious ar- 
tistic interest in the possibilities of 
burlesque and a daring imagination to 
deal with the rich materials of the 
review. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


} ee years ago there were three hundred and twelve 
Rolls-Royce Cars owned in and about New York City. 


At the present time two hundred and seventy-one of these’same 


cars, or go per cent, are in the hands of the original purchasers. 


Thus it will be appreciated that though the Rolls-Royce is 
unexcelled in silence, style and swiftness, it is the safety, long 
life and ruggedness of the chassis that lie at the basis of its rep- 


utation, distinguish it from others and explain its higher price. 


BRANCHES AT 


New York, 785 Fifth Avenue Boston, 1035 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago, goo Michigan Avenue Springfield, Works and Offices 
Los Angeles, The Ambassador Atlantic City, The Ritz-Carlton 


And during the Season at Palm Beach, Florida 
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6 ime wonder grows day by 
_4 day, as you wear a Stetson, 
that such long-lasting good 
looks cost so little. 


STETSON HATS 


STYLED FOR YOUNG MEN 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Motion Picture Dictionary 


(Continued from page 46) 


man’s. wrist-watch, 
and a bottle of bril- 
liantine. 
DISGUISE, 2. A 
slight alteration in a 
person's appearance 
which is immediate- 
ly penetrated by 
every member of 
the audience, includ- 
ing the children, but 
which completely de- 
ceives his most in- 
timate friends and 
relatives. 
DISHONESTY, x. A quality which 
characterizes any person with a mous- 
tache, Burnsides, Van Dyke, Dun- 


| drearys, Tolstois, Galloways, imperial, 





Governor Hugheses, or other hirsute 
decoration of the face. 

DOCTOR, n. A middle-aged gentle- 
man in a frock coat, who, whatever a 
person’s malady, first lifts up the pa- 
tient’s eyelid, gazes ominously beneath, 
and sends for a basin of water. 

DOUGH, n. A substitute for custard 


pie. 

DRAWING-ROOM, n. A room ap- 
proximately the size of a_ three-ring 
circus tent, filled with various types 
of period furniture, and used exclusively 
for holding costume balls. 

DRY, adj. The condition of a hero- 
ine’s Rue-de-la-Paix gown immediately 
after the lady has been rescued from 
drowning. 

DUAL, adj. The kind of réle which 
offers a double opportunity for bad 
acting, and is therefore doubly popular 
with the profession. 


MINENT, adj. (1) A designation 
for bad actors to distinguish them 
from passable actors, who are’ always 
designated as “great.” (2) Any author 
who writes for the screen. 
EMPLOYER, n. A repulsive gentle- 
man who endeavours to woo every 
poor and virtuous young lady who ap- 
plies to him for a job. i 
ENDING, n. That moment wherein 
a certain fortuitous and artificial con- 
catenation of circumstances results in 
everyone being temporarily happy. 
ENOUGH, adj. Two reels. 
EUROPEAN, x. Any man with a 


| monocle or an Inverness coat. 





EVENING, n. That time of day 
when everything and everybody has 
turned a pale Alice blue. 

EVIDENCE, n. The false testimony 
and misleading circumstances on which 
noble young men with picked eyebrows 
and polished hair are convicted of crimes 
they did not commit. 

EXIT, . An elaborate piece of stage 
business consisting of (1) walking to 
door, (2) pausing with hand on knob, 
(3) partially opening door, (4) turning 


around, (5) making a remark, (6) 
opening door wide, (7) making a ges- 
ture with free hand, (8) stepping 


to door sill, (9) placing hand on out- 
side knob, (10) again turning around, 


(11) bowing, raising eyebrows, or 
waving free hand, and (12) reluctantly 
disappearing. 


EXPENSE, n. That of which the 
producer is proudest, and by which the 
public is most impressed. 





Island 


PRADE-OUT, nA 

slow and pro. 
tracted means of re. 
lief, as distinguished 
from the “cut,” 
which gives imme. 
diate relief. 

FARM, n. A bu- 
colic residence one 
visit to which is suf. 
ficient to infuse the 
blackest and most 
vicious of natures 
with an almost un- 
earthly purity. 

FEEBLE, adj. The mental and phy. 
sical condition of all indigent parents 
over forty. 

FOUNTAIN, n. A large basin of 
water into which a gentleman in eye. 
ning clothes invariably precipitates him- 
self during the course of a gay party, 

FRENCHMAN, zn. Any man who 
elegantly kisses a lady’s hand when mak- 
ing his adieus. 

FUTURE, n. The cineman’s most 
valued possession, and the one incon- 
testable source of its greatness. 


AIETY, . The emotion aroused 
by a young lady in Greek draperies 
suddenly emerging from a huge cake. 

GENTILE, n. The mere salaried em- 
ployees of the motion-picture industry. 

GENTLEMAN, n. Any man in 
form-fitting evening clothes and white 
kid gloves, who polishes his hair and 
works his eyebrows up and down while 
talking. 

GOWN, x. An exclusive French crea- 
tion worn by a leading lady when 
enacting the rdle of a penniless and 
starving orphan. 

GREAT, adj. A word which, through 
promiscuous application to screen pro- 
ductions, has come to have no meaning 
whatever, and is therefore insusceptible 
of definition. 


AREM, n. A collection of maidens, 

whose sole duty is to amuse their 
lord and master with pseudo-classical 
dance steps. 

HEAVEN, n. A rustic dell, recently 
mowed, with several young __ ladies, 
draped in cheese-cloth, tripping about 
on their toes. 

HERO, n. That member of the cast 
who deliberately and unflinchingly faces 
marriage with the leading lady. 

HUT, n. A small cabin not over ten 
by twelve, containing a_ living-room 
forty feet square, two large bed-rooms, 
a kitchen, and numerous spacious closets. 


[MMACULATE, adj. The only kind 
of conception permitted by the cen- 
sors. 

INGENUE, n. A putatively young 
female with blonde curls, who, by way 
of revealing her playful nature, twists 
the top-hair of middle-aged gentlemen 
into upstanding spirals. 

INJURY, x. A physical mishap from 
which the virtuous recover and the un- 
righteous die. 

ISLAND, n. A piece of land covered 
with palm trees, where the survivor 
of shipwrecks are washed up in palfs— 
one pair at a time. 

(To be continued) 
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Meatless Meat Loaf 


2 cups cold cooked beans, 2 eups bread 
crumbs, 1 cup Diamend Walnuts (chopped 
fine), 1 bell pepper, chopped fine, | egg, 2 
tablespoons melted butter, salt and pepper to 
taste. 


Mix all ingredie nts thoroughly. Shape into 
loaf and bake 30 minutes in moderate oven. 
Garnish with Walnut Halves, and serve with 
tomato sauce, 


Walnut Caramel Cakes 
Bake a cake mixture in individual ting. 
Cover with nut caramel frosting and put a 
whole nut meat in center of each cake. 





ITAMOND Shelled Walnuts are packed in a high 


ing, as well as Pieces for filler and salads. The glass 
contains only carefully selected Halves for table use and 
fancy dishes. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT Growers AssociaTION, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA — 


A Purely Co-operative, Non-Profit Organization of Over 4000 Growers, Our Yearly Production More Than Forty Million Pounds 





Delicious Lenten Foods 


Meat flavors 
\ N J ALNUTS are Nature’s substi- 
tute for meat—the nearest 


thing to meat in flavor and much 
richer in nutrition. Try the recipes 
printed here. Nuts were in fact, the 
original “meat” before cooking was 
in vogue. 

Crisp, flavory Walnuts are one of 
the most efficient foods. They supply 
all of the vital food elements in ideal 
proportions. They are over 96% 
pure nutrition. 

Use them in meat substitutes dur- 
ing this period. You'll discover that 
your family will scarcely miss the 
meat. ‘Try them also in desserts, 





without meat 


in cakes, and in salads. They make 
almost any food more delicious. 

The best Walnuts cost no more 
than ordinary kinds. So ask for 
Diamond Walnuts. They are 
hand-sorted, weight-tested, sample- 
cracked, and selected with infinite 
care. 

Thin shells permit the kernels to 
be lifted out whole. The plump, 
sweet, tender nut-meats are perfect 
in flavor. 

Your dealer has a sack marked 
with the Diamond Trade-Mark like 
that shown on the bottom of this 
page. Ask him to take yours from 
this sack. 





DIAMOND Cahfornia WALNUTS 





More Meats 


i 


vacuum to preserve indefinitely the fresh, sweet 4 in the revised edition of ‘100 Delicious Walnut 
flavor characteristic of the newly matured California Recipes,”’ which includes the favorite dishes of the Wives 
Walnut. The can contains Haives for topping and fac- of the Walnut Growers, as well as those of a leading 


culinary expert. 


ANY recipes just as tempting as these are contained 


Send the price per pound you have 
heen paying for Walnuts and a free copy will be mailed 
you. Address Dept. 56. 


\ Per Pound 











From a Painting by 
Eow. A. Wiison, © Arco, 1922 





Pound wise a 


temodel, send for our 

' : : book about the IDEAL 

[HERE is a false thrift, and a real thrift. TYPE A HEAT MA- 
CHINE. Mail your re- 


False thrift orders the cheapest and vaguely oo ancy 
hopes for the best. ‘se 


Real thrift, insisting on the best, finds that in 
the long run the best is usually the cheapest. 


In homes where real thrift prevails you are 
very likely to find the IDEAL TYPE A HEaTtT 
MACHINE. The owners of such homes buy it be- 
cause it gives perfect warmth; and are delighted 
to discover later—after a winter’s use—that it 
pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 














AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and cAMERICAN ‘Radiators 














104 West 42nd Street Dept. 28 816 So. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Beauty and Value 


There is nothing the New Year has brought to 
lovers of fine motor equipment more enthusias- 
tically appreciated than the Paige 1922 New Series 
6-66 enclosed models. 


That such universally acknowledged masterpieces 
of automotive engineering can be produced at 
the new reduced prices is indeed a happy and 
a surprising discovery. Without the shadow of 
a doubt here are the rarest of investment op- 
portunities. 


But there is even a greater revelation than mere 
price, for here, indeed, is beauty that was never 
cast from a mould, but beauty bearing the hall- 
mark of distinction. 


These 1922 Paige enclosed models quickly disclose 
themselves as quite the handsomest and most 
luxuriously equipped cars that ever left a factory 
noted for the beauty of its product. The com- 
bination of distinctive appearance, approved 
quality and low price exerts an irresistible appeal. 


The New 6-66 Prices 


-66 Limousine, 7-Passenger 


6 
6 
6- 
6 
6 
6-66 Coupe, 5-Passenger - 


6 
6 
6 
-66 Sedan, 7-Passenger - 
6 
6 


-66 Lakewood, 7-Passenger Touring 
-66 Larchmont II, Sport Type 
6 Daytona, 3-Passenger Roadster 


$2195 
2245 
2495 
3155 
3350 
3100 


All Prices, F. O. B. Factory, Tax Extra 


Cord Tires Standard Equipment on all Models 




















WINCHESTER 
Golfers’ Headquarters 


The Golf Forecast 


pions: presents for 1922 


a most complete service depart- 


ment for golfers. 


Over three hundred distinct models of wooden 
clubs and irons personally autographed by 
famous golfers—Vardon, Ray, Hutchison, 
Hagen, Sargent, Mike Brady, and others. 


Every golf requisite for expert and beginner. 
Four-piece golf suits, hand-tailored from foreign 
tweeds and homespuns. Scotch golf sweaters 


and golf hose. 


Write for our Golf Clothing folder 


WINCHESTER 


47 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 


Winchester Stores 


in New Haven, 
Boston, Lawrence, Spring field, and Worcester, Mass., 
Troy, New York, and Pawtucket, R. I. 


“Guaranteed to be of Winchester Quality” 
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Jolin Wanamaker, New Ye 


Sole National wholesale distributors of SILVER KING golf balls, and 
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News 


New Year 


SILVER KING now $1 
now tac 


now {dc | 
now (3c 

| 
now Odc | 


now DOC} : 


No lowering in quality, durability, materials, 
workmanship or general satisfaction 
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Scene VII 


HE Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, on 

the opening day of the Great Ex- 

hibition of 1851. The back cloth 
is painted to represent the infinitely 
receding vistas of Paxton’s enormous 
greenhouse. The distances seethe with 
crowds of Lapps, Dagoes, Venezuelans, 
Senegalese, Finns and other foreigners, 
especially Germans, all wearing national 
costume, interspersed with the innumer- 
able British bourgeoisie in crinolines and 
bonnets, in tall tubed hats, tight trousers 
and lavish whiskers. The massed bands 
of the whole British army, accompanied 
by four hydraulic organs, are playing 
the Hallelujah Chorus. The stage rep- 
resents the royal enclosure and con- 
tains, among other furniture, two gilded 
thrones and a crystal fountain. It is 
empty when the curtain rises, except for 
Baron Stockmar, who is seen leaning 
against a crystal pillar to the left of 
the thrones. He soliloquizes, almost in- 
audibly, through the noise of the Halle- 
lujah Chorus. 


StocKMar (looking about him) How 
clearly I recognize the Prince’s hand in 
every detail of this great conception at 
once grandiose and homely! What 
could be more gorgeous than this tow- 
ering palace of crystal? What more 
deliciously gemuthlig than the back- 
parlour conservatory which it suggests to 
the mind of the spectator? It is in truth 
the palace of modern democracy, the 
symbol of constitutional monarchy. My 
pupil has excelled himself today; I have 
good reason to be proud of him. (He 
is musing to himself in this strain when 
a stout individual of Teutonic appear- 
ance, carrying a very large brass musical 
instrument and a very small black bag, 
comes up and addresses him.) 

Tue InpivipvaL: Can you say me, 
sir, wo is der dressing-room for die 
artisen, yes? 

StockMAR (Disturbed, looks up ir- 
ritably) My dear sir, I haven’t the 
faintest idea. 

Tue INpivipvaL: But I cannot find 
der dressing-room. 

StockMarR: I am sorry. I fear I 
can’t help you. 

THE INpIviIDUAL (distracted) Bot, bot, 
bot, bot.... I am Franz Sommer, 
von Jauer in Schlesien. I tell you, I 
play before der Queen. I play on der 
Sommerophone. (He brandishes his 
brass instrument.) I invent him, he has 
four octaves, he is louder than all other 
instruments. Nobody can play him ex- 
cept me. Nobody has—how do you 
say?—lungs, yes, lungs strong genug. 
(He puts down his black bag, applies 
the nozzle of his instrument to his lips 
and plays two bars of “God Save the 
Queen.’ The brazen notes completely 
drow’. the sound of the organs and the 
massed bands. Stockmar recoils several 
pace:, aghast.) I am Sommer, Franz 
Scmmer, von Jauer. 

STOCKMAR (mopping his brow) I 
never had any doubt of it, my dear sir, 
and if you want to find the dressing- 


' room you had better go and ask the 


attendant at the door there. (He 
points.) 

Tue Inpivipvat: Danke. You are 
most kind, most kind. (He shakes the 
unwilling Baron by the hand, picks up 
his little black bag, tucks the Sommero- 
phone under his arm and exits.) 

StockmMarR (Left alone, takes his 
watch out of his pocket and applies it 
first to one ear, then to the other.) 
The drums are intact, thank God. But 
my heart.... (He puts his hand to 
his side.) Ah, these shocks, at my age 
stone (After a little he resumes his 
soliloquy. It is again interrupted by the 
noise of agitated coming and going off 
the stage, with shouts of “The Queen, 
the Prince, etc!” Distant cheering grows 
louder and louder. The massed bands 





VANITY FAIR 


Albert: Prince Consort 


(Continued from page 34) 


and the organs change their tune from 
“Hallelujah” to the “March of the 
Priests” from “Athalie” and it is to this 
gorgeous noise that the royal cortége 
makes its entry. High Court Dignitg. 
ries, Generals in scarlet uniform and 
glittering with medals and orders, Minjs- 
ters of the Crown, Archbishops, Bishops 
in full canonicals, come filing in. The 
Queen comes in last, leaning on the arm 
of the Prince Consort, who is dressed in 
the uniform of a British Field Marshal, 
They mount their thrones. All are 
deeply moved. The music suddenly be. 
comes much louder; penetrating the 
crash and. rumble of the bands and the 
saintly and harmonious snoring of the 
organs, a piercingly brazen note is heard 
dominatingly.) 

StockMar (aside) Ah, he found the 
dressing-room all right. 

VictorIA: What is that beautiful in. 
strument, my love? 

ALBERT: I don’t know, my dear, 

Victoria: It is so loud, so lovely; it 
makes me feel quite upset. (She ap- 
plies her handkerchief for a moment to 
her eyes.) 

ALBERT (calling to Stockmar) Stock- 
mar! The Queen wants to know what 
that very loud instrument is. 

StocKMaR: It is the Sommerophone, 
Your Highness, an instrument invented 
and patented by Franz Sommer, of 
Jauer in Silesia. 

Victoria: It is very beautiful. Shali 
we give him a knighthood, my love? It 
4 a Sovereign’s duty to encourage High 

i. 

ALBERT: It is, my pet. But one must 
not run to excess. Enough, I feel, has 
been done for High Art in conferring 
a knighthood on Mr. Paxton, the de- 
signer of this exquisitely beautiful Crys- 
tal Palace. He was only a common 
gardener’s boy to begin with; High 
Art has made a knight of him. 

VictoriA: True, my love. 

ALBERT: A tiepin with the Royal 
Monogram will be quite enough, I feel, 
for Herr Sommer... . 

Victoria: You are always right, my 
love. (She engages an Archbishop in 
conversation. The Prince turns to 
Stockmar.) 

ALBERT: I owe all to you, Stockmar. 
(Both are much moved; they shake 
hands; there is a silence.) I shall be 
happy, Stockmar, if I can feel that this 
Exhibition has done something for the 
cause of international peace. 

StocKMar: I should be happy too, 
Your Highness. But at my age and 
with my experience of international re- 
lations... . (He shakes his head, and 
the old embittered smile appears for a 
moment on his face.) 

ALBERT: Have I then laboured in 
vain, Stockmar? 

StockMar: Not in vain, Your High- 
ness. As a result of this Exhibition, 
England will sell a great deal of crockery 
and hardware to the Lapps and the Sen- 
egalese. That is something of which any 
man may be proud. 

ALBERT: But peace, Stockmar, inter- 
national goodwill. . . .? 

Stockmar (Shrugs his shoulders.) 
There is the Eastern Question. 

ALBERT: True, there is the Eastern 
Question. Only this morning I wrote 
another Memorandum on it. 

Victoria (to the Prince) My love, 
it is suggested that you should now for- 
mally declare the Exhibition open. 

AtBerT: I will, my pet. (He rises 
and makes a gesture with his hand. A 
profound silence falls on the vast 4s- 
sembly. In loud and solemn tones the 
Prince begins.) I hereby declare the 
Eastern Ques. . . .(correcting himself 
with great confusion) I mean, the In- 
ternational Exhibition open. 

(There is a burst of cheering and the 
distant Sommerophone strikes up + 
Coburgian national anthem. Curtain. 
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Three-Quarter Limousine $8,900 
































There is no better motor car 
than Stevens-Duryea 


Stevens~-Lurvea 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


SHIRTS TO MEASURE 
OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 


“Tre fine art of Custom Shirtmaking is 
exemplified in S ULK A Shirts-To- 
Measure which are widely recognized for 
their unmistakable Distinction. 


Unusual Materials of the finest quality and 
superior workmanship are the fundamental 
elements that largely constitute the exclusive 


individuality reflected in each SULKA Shirt. 


Through Specializing in this particular 
business and with unlimited resources for 
securing the most Exceptional Shirtings we 
are able to offer many advantages to those 
desiring Shirts of Unusual Quality. Prices 
range from $7.00 upward. 


We are now showing our new 
Spring and Summer Shirtings 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PARIS - 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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SLE SLA 


DISTINCTIVE STYLES 
IN Reapy-To-W EAR CLOTHING 


At the Store for New York Men will 
be found a wide variety of high quality suits 
of the type illustrated, at $40 to $75. 


FRURIPER & [D 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 


SUT 











VANITY FAIR 


How to Select a Colour Scheme 


(Continued from page 84) 


of brilliant colours. One sedan was in stery materials and interior and exterior 
bright blue with black trim. A broug- colours, the exhibitors at the big shows 
ham, built for Miss Billie Burke, had a did mighty well. F 
bright aluminum hood and cowl, a green _—If_ there is any discernible current jn 
body with upper moulding, rear panel motor car colour styles, it is toward the 
and roof in soft grey leather and an in- employment of new and brighter shades 
terior in deep tan. Next to this was a of blue, green, claret, brown, and yel 
big Minerva sporting four-passenger low with an increase in the popularit 
touring car, called the Corsair, which of grey. The striping of cars is at 
was a study in canary yellow, while in rule, more prevalent but smaller and 
the corner was the gem of the exhibit, less noticeable than in former years 
the exquisite little gray cabriolet of while practically all monograms are 
Miss Marilynn Miller, shown on the small and not complicated. 
first page of this article. In the matter of interior finish most 
The Cunningham greys and greens of the custom-made cars are uphol- 
and blues were enhanced considerably stered in rather subdued cloth or cord 
by clever striping in harmonizing shades. and worsted, in various tones of gre 
A number of unusual colour treatments tan, blue, green, maroon, and beset 
were revealed on Daniels cars, one of The severe plainness, which marked last 
which was a blue limousine with the year’s cars, is beginning to give way a 
driver’s seat in light grey leather and the little and we see more broadlace and a 
interior seats in grey leather and the touch of colour here and there in the 
walls and ceiling in deep blue upholstery. fittings. There is a noticeable decrease 
Another Daniels was entirely black on in the use of tapestry, flower vases and 
the exterior with salmon colour interior. enamel furniture, as door handles, dome 


-This was a collapsible cabriolet. A num- lights, dictaphones, window regulators, 


ber of spectacular colour combinations vanity cases and smoking sets are called 
were introduced by the Murphy Body The use of brightly coloured leather has 
Company on Lincoln chassis. In this received a great impetus from the ap- 
display peculiar shades of red were pearance of many two- and four-pas- 
used with great effect. senger sport cars. Striped upholstery, 
employing two shades of one colour, is 
T the National Automobile Shows used extensively and there is a consider. 
there was very little in the way of able increase in arm rests, large door 
vivid colouring, except in sport models. pockets for tools, and trunks for carry- 
This will always be true, for the manu- ing clothes on tours. 
facturer of standard cars has a problem 
which differs materially from that of the GUMMING up, it may be said that 
custom builder. Whereas the latter has among standardized cars colour 
only one customer at a time to please schemes are more or less conservative 
in the selection of a colour scheme, the through psychological and commercial 
maker of stock cars must plan on meet- necessity. In custom-built cars the de- 
ing the artistic tastes of many hundreds sire of the purchaser to make the car 
or thousands of buyers of the same reflect his own personality appears not 
model, and as the taste of any consider- only in the type of machine he selects, 
able block of average citizens is con- but in the exterior and interior decora- 
fined within extremely narrow limits, tion as well. There is a tendency to re- 
the standard manufacturer must watch lieve the austere backgrounds of a year 
his step. Considering also that he is 2go and to select colour schemes and fit- 
restricted by considerations of economy tings which are livelier but still in good 
and durability in the choice of uphol- taste. 


The Knight of the Blue Chin 


(Continued from page 50) 


dizzy, but the fact remained that I ar- Now the moment has come when your 
rived safely. mother can save you.” It will have its 
He: A nasty story! effect. I am certain of that. 
SHE: Do you think so? For me it He: Tell me one thing. 
has something sweet in it... like old (He regards her dubiously.) 
wine. SHE: Yes. ’ 
He: For meitis sour. .. like badly He: This certain Thursday—Why 
corked old wine. You might have did you say it was a Monday? 
corked it better. Why did you tell me Sue: Did I say Monday? 


all this? He: You most certainly insisted it 
(She reflects a moment.) was on a Monday. 
SHE: Because—not a word ofitistrue. SHE: It wasn’t a Monday at all. 
He: I beg your pardon. He: Then it was Thursday. 


Sue: I just made it up as I went Sue: No. | ae 
along. You see, it was necessary for me He: In saying that it didn’t bape 
to try it on someone. on a Monday you imply that it 4 
He: Necessary? happen. And just now you declare 
SHE: My daughter’s husband is that none of it was true. What am I . 
away. There is a man who calls on believe? What are you trying to do to 
her frequently. She came to me, weep- me anyway? ; = 
ing, for advice. She must be saved. To- Sue: I am pouring the bos 
night I shall tell her the story you have back into its bottle, and sealing it ‘ 
just heard and— curely this time. I offered you -_ 
He: And what about the diary? Is but you—(Her glance travels from is 
that an invention too? head to his feet and remains — 
SHE: It may console you to know glued to his shoetips, while she finishes 
that the diary did exist. The rest is un- But you were not connoisseur enoug 
true. But it will serve as a pretext for to appreciate it. Noe 
saying to her, “My daughter, once you He: (in utter discomfiture) hings 
saved your mother from her own folly. SHE: Now let us talk of other t 
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LOCOMOBILE 


’ ‘HE time and distance guarantee of the Locomobile chassis announced 
two months ago, has proved of extraordinary interest to motorists and 
of immeasurable value to the makers. 


The guarantee is now revised. Instead of limiting or withdrawing any 
clauses, the builders have increased the guarantee figures. These have been 
made even more liberal, to better express the enormous strength concealed 
in the beauty of this famous car. 





GUARANTEE WITH 1922 BETTERMENTS 





THE Frame. The foundation of the car replaced free if it breaks or.sags in 15 years. 

Tue EncInE BeEp is also guaranteed for 15 years. 

Tue Cyuinpers. New ones will be provided, no charge, if they crack inside of 3 years. 

THE CRANK SuartT is to be installed free if it should break in 15 years. 

Tue Connectinc Rops are guaranteed against breakage for 15 years. 

THE Piston anp Rinos are guaranteed against breakage for 3 years. 

Tue Front AXLE is guaranteed against breakage for 15 years. 

THE CARBURETOR, if permission is given to seal to prevent meddling, is 
guaranteed against replacement of parts in 3 years. 

Tue Macneto is guaranteed for 25,000 miles. 

Tue RaptaTor is guaranteed for 2 years. 

Tue Cuutcu is guaranteed for 25,000 miles. 

THE TRANSMISSION Case is guaranteed for 1 years. 

Tue Brakes are guaranteed for 20,000 miles. 

Tue Prope.ier Suart is guaranteed for 150,000 miles. 

Tue Rear Axe Hovsinc anv TvBEs are guaranteed for 15 years. 

Tue Transmission Gears will be replaced without any charge, if one breaks. 

THE TRANSMISSION SHAFTS are guaranteed against breakage in 50,000 miles. 

Tue STEERING GEar is protected by a special guarantee which replaces any 
part at any time without charge if it breaks. 

Tue DirFrERENTIAL GEARS AND Case are guaranteed against breakage for 15 years. 

Tue Wirinc is guaranteed for 3 years. 

Tue Startinc Moror is guaranteed for 3 years. 

Tue Bartrery is guaranteed for 25,000 miles if well used. 

Tue STEERING WHEEL is guaranteed for § years. 

THE SPRINGS are guaranteed on a basis of 2 years. 

Tue WHEELS are guaranteed for § years. 

Tue CircuLatinc Pump anp Fan, § years. 

Tue Rear Axte Gears, for 50,000 miles against breakage. 

Front Timinc Gears guaranteed against defect for 25,000 miles. 

Equipment. Even the details of equipment are guaranteed. 




















THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, (onnecticut 
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soft-toed sndend With bmvyg ree 
sole,intan imported Scotch 






rain or black Cordovan ~ 
A post-card brings a catalog 


ohn Ward 


ri.en'’s Shoes 


General Offises : 121 Duane street 
New York City 







New York Shops 


1401-03 Broadway 

just belo Times square 
and ig. dovmnown fjanhattan 
and Brooklyn 


Philadelphia Shop 
1221-23 Chestnut street 
Hovel Racipa 













your feet 


Keep your feet 
feeling right— 
avoid swollen 
veins and cramped 
muscles—wear the E. Z., the original wide Garter 


E. Z. Garters are 35c to $1 everywhere, in single grip, the E. Z. 
2-Grip and the new E. Z. Sport Garter (ideal for knickers, for 
men and women). Made solely by THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 














VANITY FAIR 


The Incredible Jeritza 


(Continued from page 61) 


of dreamy loveliness and _ pathetic 
human weakness. Over her head in the 
first act she wore a white veil that came 
down around her face like a cowl, so 
that she looked like a frightened young 
nun. When Lohengrin appeared, she 
hid her eyes and ran into the crowd, too 
happy and terrified to bear the sight of 
her champion. Her singing in the sec- 
ond act was a marvel of limpid beauty, 
and the scene with Lohengrin in the 
bridal chamber was a moment of pas- 
sionate and wistful tenderness. They 
stayed to cheer her that night, after the 
last curtain, until the other singers con- 
spired courteously and charmingly to 
abandon her before the great drop cur- 
tain, leaving her to take three calls 
alone. It was amusing, and a little 
touching, to hear stout and dignified 
pewholders barking “Bravo!” with a 
fierce, embarrassed intensity that be- 
trayed their surprise and horror at hear- 
ing themselves doing such a thing. 

There is little doubt as to her being 
Caruso’s heiress as a popular idol. The 
house is packed every time she appears. 
The night she sang Elsa for the first 
time, the Metropolitan sold out a 
Lohengrin performance for the first time 
since Jean de Reszke made his last ap- 
pearance in the title réle. She was 
originally engaged for only half the sea- 
son, to leave in February; her success 
has been so absolute that the Metro- 
pulitan management induced her to ex- 
tend her contract for the full operatic 
year, so that she will be with us until 
April. 

She is a great artist. It is not alto- 
gether easy to describe the secret of 
her greatness. She is tall, graceful, 
and beautiful. She has a lovely, warm 
soprano voice, which she handles well— 
barring a few slight technical imperfec- 
tions—and colours with marvellous 
skill: she sings a rdle as an actress would 
read her lines. She is an actress of tre- 
mendous intelligence and subtlety. But 
the thing that makes her great is some- 
thing beyond all these attributes. 
Chaliapin is the only other opera singer 
I know of who has it. It is a power of 
conveying a sense of reality in every- 
thing she does. When she comes upon 
the stage as Tosca, or Elsa, you see 
Tosca or Elsa. For the moment there 
is no Jeritza, only the character she has 
become. She says, in effect, “I am 
Elsa,” and you believe it. Instantly 
and unquestioningly you believe it. 


This is the mysterious power, that 
genius of personality which enables a 
few men and women in a generation 
to sway the imaginations and emotions 
of countless others. Eleanora Duse has 
it. Theodore Roosevelt had jt, 
Napoleon must have had it. 

Like all great people, she is simple, 
Off the stage she is a charming, rather 
shy young woman, utterly unaffected, 
and much more concerned with her 
work than with her press notices, If 
you are curious about such matters, she 
is a baroness. Her husband, Baron yon 
Popper, is a banker, and a grandson of 
the great Marchesi. He is also an ex. 
pert musician, and has guided her 
career with skill and intelligence. He 
keeps a close watch upon her engage. 
ments, sees to it that she does not un- 
dertake rdles that would strain her 
voice, and refuses to let her sing more 
than sixty-five times a year. 

She has a wealth of wonderful blonde 
hair, and she looks as beautiful off 
stage as on—a rare gift? She knows 
fifty-nine operatic réles, and can sing 
any of them on twenty-four hours’ 
notice. Her conversation is limited to 
German at present, with a few quaintly 
mutilated English words thrown in. 
She promises, however, to have English 
completely mastered by the end of next 
month. 

She is radiantly happy over her suc- 
cess in America-—with one small reser- 
vation: she has been working so hard 
that up to now she hasn’t had time to 
go shopping. American singing voices, 
she thinks, are remarkable. “Never 
have I heard such voices, especially the 
women’s voices. You have the most 
wonderful operatic material in the world 
here; if only there were someone here 
to tell your young singers what to do.” 

What she did with one young singer 
is worth retelling. When she appeared 
in Die Walkiire the part of Hunding 
was sung by William Gustafson, a young 
American basso of the Metropolitan, 
who has a fine voice but lacks Wag- 
nerian experience. “In his scene with 
Siegmund in the first act,” she said, “he 
kept moving up too close. I told him, 
‘No, you must stand still,’ and showed 
him how. But I was dreadfully afraid 
that he would move, after he started 
singing, and spoil his scene. And so,” 
she explained gleefully, “when the night 
of the performance came, as soon as 
he began to sing, J stood on his foot!” 


The Month on the Screen 


(Continued from page 10) 


Swede, Henning Berger, has come 
through both the studio and the cen- 
sors almost unscathed. The heroine is 
given a coat of moral whitewash, and 
an evangelical note is considerably 
stressed in the unfrocked clergyman. 
But most of the values of the play are 
retained on the screen. The miscel- 
laneous little group of people are still 
caught by a flood in the saloon of a 
Mississippi town; behind flood-proof 
doors they await their destruction and 
win humanity and understanding as 
they stand there together “brothers in 
love”; when the danger passes, as quick- 
ly as it came, they emerge the same 
self-centred creatures that they were 
before. Only the girl and the man who 
had forgotten her retain a little of the 
new feeling that imminent death had 
brought to them. 

Here is a fine story indeed! It has 
been honestly and carefully filmed. It 
is not acted in some of the leading parts 
with all the intimate truth that one 
might desire, with all the truth in fact 


that three of the minor players, L. H. 
King, as a drunk, William Orlamond, 
as a Swede, and Otto Hoffman, as 4 
broken-down actor, manage to summon. 
The director, Frank Lloyd, has also 
sinned in his lighting. It is far too 
bright and too undramatic for a man- 
trap lit only by candles. It makes one 
wonder what that singular and de- 
parted artist, George Loane Tucker, 
would have done with such a story. 
Yet unquestionably The Sin Flood 
pushes the screen forward. 


February Releases of Moment 


Nazimova in A Doll’s House—United 
Artists; Norma Talmadge in Smilin 
Through—First National; Westley Bar- 
ry in Penrod, directed by Marshall Nei- 
land--First National; a 30-reel German 
spectacle, The Mistress of the World— 
Famous Players-Lasky; Foolish Wives, 
directed by Eric von Stroheim—Unl- 
versal; Turn to the Right—Metro; 
Lionel Barrymore in Boomerang Bill— 
Famous Players-Lasky. 
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When your dollars do their 
duty they will command for 
you a measure of downright 
worth in Phoenix hosiery that 
can scarcely be matched by 
any other man-made product. 
Phoenix prices are records in 
modern achievement. They 
are masterful evidence of what - 
ereat skill and high specializa- 
tion can accomplish in true 
economy. And for all of your 
family they mean greater ho- 
siery mileage—and elegance. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


WETZEL are 
q tailors for men 
desiring to be groomed 
correctly in every de- 
tail—it has ever been 
their privilege to serve 
a distinguished clien- 
tele. 


COPYRIGHT 
BY WETZEL, 1922 
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Such candy exquisiteness has Pte 
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Rich Texas Pecans, wonderfully sugared after 
the manner of the Spanish and built into large ae sone, @ 
tempting pyramids—not too sweet, but as- x ; 
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If you can’t visit the land of sunshine and 
flowers this season, you can enjoy this candy 
aristocrat, which all tourists are raving about, 


by ordering PECAN PYRAMIDS BY MAIL. 
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DO, Tecnkewes $1.00 } 


Box of 12 1.50 Sent anywhere pre- 
Box of 24 3.00 > paid parcel post in- 
Box of 48........ mj 


Checks or money orders accepted. 
At your next smart func- 


tion, tea, or dinner delight Candy 
your guests with Pecan Aristocrat 


Pyramids. Each pyramid a 
full portion. 


Order by mail. 


Stevens-Etter 
San Antonio 


VANITY FAIR 


‘Have You Joined The Fascisti ? 
If Not, Why Don’t You ? 
By KATHARINE DAYTON 


RE you constantly deploring some- 
thing? Do you find yourself in 
the habit of exclaiming “Well, 

something ought to be done about it!” 
Do you like pictures that are “pretty” 
—music that is “tuneful’—plays that 
are not “unpleasant’—books that are 
“refreshing’—and have you suffered 
tortures rather than admit these tastes? 
Do you hate yourself for your slavish 
kow-towing to your radical friends’ 
opinions—and yet quiver with fear lest 
they apply to you that foulest of Twen- 
tieth Century epithets, “Victorian”? If 
so, we salute you as a brother and a 
worthy member of that brave little 
band of men and women who believe 
that what was good enough for their 








| distinguishing which is which! 


parents and grandparents is good enough 
for them, and that although they may 
not know much they know what they 
lizke—the American Branch of the Ital- 
ian Fascisti! This organization, pledged 
to fight against all revolutionary move- 
ments, and for those finer things of our 
civilization which for years have been 
sacred to the sort of men and women 
who—well, who would join the Fascisti, 
if you know what we mean, flings wide 
the portals of its Membership List to 
all who Depiore the Modern Tendencies 
in present day Literature, Art, Drama, 
the Home, the Child, and other well- 
known Deplorable Subjects. 

All Deplorers, if we may so call them, 
will be welcome at the convention 
shortly to be held in Brooklyn; and the 
purpose of this article is to set forth, 
briefly, some of the principles for which 
the American Branch of the Fascisti 
will stand. Force may have to be used 
—Federal aid invoked to enforce an- 
cient laws upon our Statute Books— 
tremendous personal courage will be 
needed, as well as funds to bring this 
great cause before the nation. If the 
following roughly-drafted programme 
appeals to you—as we are sure it will— 
sign the coupon at the bottom of the 
page, learn to pronounce “Fascisti” with 
the second syllable as in “cheese” rather 
than as in “sister’—and you will re- 
ceive a button entitling you to a Life 
Membership. 


Art 


NE of the first reforms to be de- 

manded at the convention will be 
in Art subjects. Where are the por- 
traits of Mrs. X and family and 
Daughters of Mr. Y: which used 
to fill our exhibitions? Contrast them 
with the present-day Tahiti Mother 
Dragging Her Young of Gauguin, or 
Bellow’s Garbage-Gatherers. Strong, 
say the critics. Perhaps. But do you 
wish to surround yourself and your 
children with the refinements of the 
Mr. Y’s and Mrs. X’s of life, or do you 
wish to subject them to artistic influ- 
ences such as they would never be al- 
lowed to come in contact with socially? 
After all, what does one actually know 
of these Tahitians? Are they what we 
are in the habit of referring to as ladies 
and gentlemen? Certainly one could 
never judge by the paintings—let alone 
No, my 
friends! The Fascisti attitude on Art 
may be summed up in the words our 
publicity expert has had printed on the 
pastel-shaded pennants to be carried by 
our Modern Art Deplorers Section— 
“Gauguin Must Gau!” 

Any member of the Fascisti who so 
far forgets his sacred oath as to stand 
before a Futurist friend’s Impressions of 
Dead Dandelions weakly murmuring as 
in the past, “How interesting! How 











very-nice!”’ shall be sentenced to thirty 
days in an exhibition devoted exclus- 
ively to woodcuts and block prints, and 


have his button taken away from him, 

Any Little Gallery showing a paint. 
ing of four decayed plums and a prune. 
pit entitled Nature Morte or Nocturne 
or any painting of a similar nature, shall 
have its license revoked by order of the 
Board of Health, and a heavy fine im. 
posed. 


Literature 


N a world of Literature, which turns 

its back on the rich romantic beauty 
of the shirtfront stained with blood to 
flaunt upon its bosom the shirtfront 
stained with egg, it is only by insisting 
upon refinement in both our poetry and 
prose that the Fascisti can hope to see 
When Knighthood Was In Flower te- 
gain its rightful lead as a best seller 
over Main Street. Could—or rather, 
should—a thorough gentleman quote 
Amy Lowell to a young, unmarried 
lady? Are the aind’t-it-don’t-it dia- 
logues of Fanny Hurst elevating? To 
these questions the sincere Fascisti can 
make but one answer. 

Any person or persons writing a novel 
whose leading characters have yearly 
incomes of less than fifty thousand dol- 
lars, or who live in cities of less than 
500,000 inhabitants, shall be forced to 
read Main Street 100 times or pay $500 
fine, or both. 


The Dance 


REVERSION to the old-style dances 

is imperative, and, in our opinion, 
the only remedy for the present dis- 
tressingly congested condition of our 
ballrooms. The old-fashioned waltz, 
for instance, can only be danced by 
those who really know how, and are 
sound in wind and limb—thus eliminat- 
ing the unskilled labourers, octoge- 
narians, and physically unfit who totter 
and toddle about our dancing floors— 

All facetious saxophone players should 
be subject to the Disorderly Conduct 
laws. 

No trap drummers to be allowed 
within the three-mile-limit. 

All Greek dancers, of whatever na- 
tionality, shall be detained at Ellis Isl- 
and until they can be deported. 


Dress 


(THE long skirt must be brought back. 
Human nature may be the same as 
in the days of the Greeks, but alas, the 
human anatomy is not. We who were 
brought up to believe that Woman, 
Lovely Woman stood upon a pedestal 
have had the veil torn from our eyes 
and know now that the majority of 
Her stand upon—well, the only differ- 
ence is that a Steinway Baby Grand has 
three of them. But are we any the 
happier for this knowledge? Surely, 
even the most prodigal of our great 
city prodigal sons has been surfeited, 
this past winter, with fatted calves! 

Any person bobbing the hair of 4 
female under twenty-five years of age 
shall be liable to a charge of man- 
slaughter— 

Any person bobbing the hair of a fe- 
male over twenty-five years of age 
shall be liable to a charge of murder. 


The Younger Set 


WE regret extremely that our pro- 
gram concerning this most De- 
plorable of all Deplorable subjects has 
not been definitely announced by_ the 
committee in charge, and until this 1s 
done we shall have to continue our ol 
policy of Intensive Deploring. 
Modern Society—using the term not 
at all in the New Republic sense, but to 
designate what Webster defines as 4 
small gathering of cultivated persons 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Craftsmanship and Artistry find their true expression in each Kimball body. 
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KAPDUBAIL IL, Upon request special designs for any make of 
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Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road 
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Sporty, special body of the 
new Isotta eight 















ISOTTA 


THE INSPIRATION OF A GENERA- 
TION OF MOTOR BUILDERS—FAMED 
FOR QUALITY THOUGH LIMITED 
OUTPUT—HAS PRODUCED A NEW, 
EIGHT CYLINDER, STRAIGHT- 
LINE MOTOR, SMOOTH AND POWER- 
FUL: EQUIPPED WITH FOUR WHEEL 
BRAKES FOR SAFETY AND COM- 
FORT. 


SPECIAL BODIES TO CONFORM TO 
YOUR WIIIMS—BUILDED WITH 
CAREFUL INSPECTION. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


ITALA TOWN CARS 


WITH THE LUXURIOUS FEELING 
OF FOREIGN COACH WORK 


ISOTTA MOTORS, INC. 
19 WEST 44TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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%»/ “Pale 

hands, 
“te pink tipped, 

Like lotus buds--” 


Admired by all observers are a 
woman's lovely hands, though 
their beauty is of culture rather 
than of nature. Therefore during 
this season of chapped wrists and 
reddened fingers, you will do well 
to follow these rules formulated by 
Elizabeth Arden, the authority on 
feminine charm and loveliness: 


Wash your hands with Lemonies, 
then smooth them with Venetian 
Hand Cream, a fragrant lotion that 
soothes and softens the skin. 
Lemonies, 50c a cake; $2.50 a box 
of 6. Hand Cream, $1. 


Rub Venetian Bleachine Cream into 
the hands at night to whiten them. 
Nourishing as well, it will banish 
wrinkles and roughness. $1.25. 
Créme Glacier is warmed and per- 
mitted to harden on the skin under 
the Arden Superbe Mit of softest 
fabric. A spleadid treatment for 
modeling and beautifying the 
hands and erms. Créme Glacier 
and pair cf Mits, $7.50. 


Write to Elizabeth Arden for per- 
sonal suggesiivine on all the details 
of your appearance. Describe your 
beauty problems to her. Ask for 
the booklet, “‘The Quest of the 
Beautiful.’”” Add postage to re- 
mittance unless order exceeds $10. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Salon — — Ave.,. 


25 Old Bond Street, London 
255 Rue St. Honoré, Paris 














dresser 


Comedy with a serious side 
unless something 1s done to 
allay the pain of cuts and 
bruises. 

Be ready for either! 
Absorbine, Jr., is both a lini- 
ment and an antiseptic. 











Used promptly for bruises or 
overworked muscles it dissi- 
pates the aches that would 
otherwise continue. 

Besides being a preventive of 
infection, it is cleansing and 
healing to all open wounds. 
And for the children’s 
magic bottle, a trio of good 
properties recommend it. 
It is harmless, of a clean 
odor and non-staining. 

























At your druggist’s, $1.25, or post- 
paid. Liberal trial a 
10¢. postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
116 Temple Street 
Springfield, Mass. 











Absorbine! 








Confessions of a Vampire 


(Continued from page 37) 


floor to anyone who does not like him. 
This inherent quality in his personality 
has been utilized by casting him in the 
réle of a young man hired to fill the 
stage waits. He comes on now as a 
magician, or a handwriting expert, or 
an equilibrist only to have his stunt cut 
short before it is fairly started in order 
that the regular performers may have 
the space which he is using. We must 
admit that we have a passion for pre- 
dictions and we have made many in the 
past which never came into being. We 
thought that McKay Morris would be 
the greatest actor of our day and that 
Georges Carpentier would defeat Demp- 
sey, and yet we are willing to take the 
risk of disappointment once again and 
prophesy that Charlie Lawrence will one 
day be a name as familiar to theatre- 
goers as that of Ed Wynn. 

But before we were pushed off into 
a digression by the potentialities of this 
young performer, we were talking about 
scenery. We have been reading The 
Theatre of the Future by Kenneth Mac- 
gowan and it frightens us a little. Mr. 
Macgowan is looking forward eagerly 
to the day in which the painter will ful- 
fill an even more important function 
in our theatre than he does now. 
Colour and line and music, according to 
Mr. Macgowan, have hardly begun to 
fight as yet. Undoubtedly he is right, 
and yet we fear a little that mere words 
may go down under the enthusiasm 
and vigour of the painters, once they 
become firmly entrenched in the theatre. 
We have xno great love for the bad scen- 
ery of the generation which is passing, 
but we are only too ready to return to 
no scenery at all rather than face the 
plays in which the author is merely an 
assistant to the scene designer. 

This is no groundless fear. The con- 
dition exists already in some of our 
musical comedies. We have somewhat 
the same feeling about Leonid An- 
dreyev’s He Who Gets Slapped. Lee 
Simonson has done a gorgeous set for 
the play. It almost seduces us into 
the belief that this is an important and 
eloquent play. But at such times as we 
can tug ourself away from the beauty 
which Simonson has brought to the 
stage and the reputation of the great 
Andreyev we have little upon which to 
hang. Few of the performers seem to 
understand the purpose and intent of 
the tragedy and we are in no wiser 
mood. The playwright seldom takes us 
into his confidence. At such points as 
we do understand him he seems not very 
original in plan or striking in execution. 
The double poisoning which rounds off 
the tragedy is old fashioned theatrical- 
ism. We object on principle to plays in 
which the approach of death confers 
articulate eloquence upon all its victims. 

We did like the performance of Mar- 
galo Gillmore in the rédle of Consuelo, 
the circus rider. As in The Famous 
Mrs. Fair she creates with winning fidel- 
ity and charm the tender and appealing 
gawkiness of girlhood. In the whole 


performance there is not a single false- 
ly graceful gesture or sophisticated tone 
of voice. It is admirable work. Rich- 
ard Bennett flashes often brilliantly, but 
his performance does not seem to us all 
of one piece. On the first night, at any 
rate, it was our impression that he had 
not quite made up his mind what he 
wanted to do. This is not a bad mood 
in which to play if the actor happens 
to find himself consistently inspired 
throughout the evening. Bennett, how- 
ever, was not fed by ravens and had 
only his own impulses on which to de- 
pend. Sometimes they were excellent 
and again they were merely tentative. 
To us it seemed an experimental per- 
formance which occasionally proved 
nothing except that some parts of the 
line of attack were wrong. 


“The Dover Road” 


[HE Dover Road disappointed us 
a little. This play by A. A. Milne 
is not as good, in our opinion, as Mr. 
Pim Passes By. The new comedy is 
bound too tightly to an idea. It has 
moments of being consciously quaint. 
Perhaps we should admit a prejudice. 
The idea itself, which most audiences 
find charming, is outside the range oi 
our enthusiasms. The play concerns an 
eccentric middle-aged gentleman who 
undertakes to kidnap runaway couples 
along the Dover Road and hold them 
prisoners for a week. During this pe- 
riod the schemer invariably manages to 
make the male eloper catch a bad cold 
and appear in a distressing bath robe. 
After that love cools and the elopers 
decide not to go through with their ad- 
venture. To us this is villainy of the 
most objectionable sort. 


There is too | 





much deliberation in the world already. | 


First impressions need fostering rather 
than second thoughts. Nobody would 
ever do anything much worth-while if 


he were compelled to stop and consider | 


the consequences. 

These are ethical objections. We 
have dramatic ones as well. The Dover 
Road is a play in which happenings run 
much too true to form. It is a little too 
much to have each cold in the head ar- 
rive on schedule time in full conformity 
with the plans of the hero. On the 
other hand, it ought to be said that most 
of the dialogue is easy and witty and 
that Reginald Mason gives one of the 
best comedy performances which New 
York has seen all season. 

Charles Vildrac’s little play The S. S. 
Tenacity appealed to us very much be- 
cause of its simplicity and truthfulness. 
In this play realism reaches its high 
point. If romanticism is to return it is 
well that the mood which is passing 
should have such a blossoming. Among 
the performers we liked Marguerite 
Forrest best. Unless we are much mis- 
taken, in ten years’ time—but we must 
not let ourself do that again. One 





prophecy is enough for any article about 


the theatre. 


Girl After the Bath 
After a Design by Kiyomitsu 


By ArtHurR Davison FICKE 


HERE is the robe that soon shall fold around her 
Its flowered curves of intricate tracery. 

Happy the eye that, at this moment found her 

When none was tremulous and white as she. 

She moves, she poises—soon the robes shall bind her 

In warmth that will both comfort and oppress. 

Yet like a vanished dream she leaves behind her 

The silver memory of her nakedness. 





VANITY FAIR 


jREG.US. 





SLC Py 
For sixty years 
the one. best 
glycerine soap 
Ts bath room or wash room 

which contains a cake of No. 4711 
White Rose Glycerine Soap is made 


luxurious by that ore touch alone! 
Such a delightful sensation of mild- 


ness in its use! Such richness of 
purifying, creamy lather! Such a 
faint, agreeable perfume! No won- 


der this soap is found wherever par- 
ticular people make their ablutions, 
Take a cake home today,—or a box. 
Your favorite shop has it. 


UTD *Ghycerins soap 


You will also enjoy the use of: 


No. 4711 Eau_ de Cologne—the genuine 
old-fashioned Cologne water, made the 
same since 1792—and 

No. 4711 Bath Salts—which come in 
seven ‘exquisite perfumes. Nothing like 
these Salts for softening the water and 
exhilarating the bather! 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 


Made in U.S.A. 
25 W. 45th St. New York 














Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


For Men and Women 


Will show reduction taking place 


in 11 days or money refunded. 
Results come usually in three or four days, 
but if you do not see positive reduction taking 
place in 11 days (the full trial period) return 
the Reducer at once together with the instruc: 
tion book that accompanied it and your $5 
will be refunded. Dr. Lawton, shown in 
picture, reduced from 211 to 152 pounds ia 
a very short time. The Reducer is not elec- 
trical; made of soft rubber and weighs but @ 
few ounces. Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds 
overweight you cam reduce any part you wish 
quickly, safely and permanently by using 
Reducer a few minutes night and morning. 
By a gentle manipulation the Reducer breaks 
down and disintegrates fatty tissue which be- 
comes waste matter and is carried out of the 
system through the organs of elimination, 
thereby the blood circulation is improved. For 
years Dr. Lawton’s Fat Reducer has been suc- 
cessfully sold and is used by thousands. It is 
ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS and its use 
requires no dieting, starving, medicines or 
exercise. Sold generally by druggists every- 
where or will be sent direct to your home in 
plain wrapper upon receipt of $5 plus 20c 
to cover cost of Parcel Post and Insurance 
($5.20 in all). 

Send for your Fat Reducer today. 
it is guaranteed. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 


Remember 





120 West 70th Street, Dept. 37, New York 
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A SPORT COUPE 
The black leather top of this coupe contrasts beautifully with the maroon 
colored body. Special attention is called to the special rain-vision, non-glare 
oe which insures perfect driving vision day and night, fair weather 
and foul. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW MINERVA? 
HE Minerva is all it should be. A superb example of automobile engineering coupled with the 
finest custom body work in the world. 
Inno other automobile can you find the same perfection—in motor, chassis, and refinement of body design. 
If you contemplate purchasing an automobile of more than ordinary worth, you should assuredly 


investigate Minerva. 
F MINERVA AUTOMOBILES. | Inc. 


CHICAGO 
Branches to be established at 
ittsburg 
San Francisco 


NEW YORK 
135 West 72nd Street 



















































If you wish a new motor this 
spring, but demur at the ex- 
pense, consider 


Derham Custom Bodies 


THE FINAL WORD IN EXCLUSIVE COACH WORK 


Your present car can be ut- 
terly transformed for a small 
portion of the cost of a new 
machine. 





And you will gain improve- 
ment in appearance, luxurious 
comfort and smart individu- 
ality of design not obtainable 
in even a new stock car. 

4 Ne Designs suited to your chas- 
if sis submitted upon request. 





The Derham Body Co., Inc. 


237-245 S. Twelfth St., 
Derham Sedan body mounted on Lafayette Chassis. De. Philadelphia 


signed and built for Arthur L. Bliss, Washington, D. C. 
and Rosemont, Pa. 
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you live out of town 
and 

you’re coming to New York 
and 


you want to know — 





What’s at the theatres and whether you 
want to see comedies, musical and other- 
wise, serious drama, the successes of the 
season, the unusual things that go on 
from time to time in the foreign theatres 
in New York. 


What operas are scheduled and the casts 
announced for them. 


What art galleries you can’t miss. 
What restaurants you’d like best. 
What books will be talked about by the 


time you arrive. 


What interesting collectors’ auction sales 
are in prospect— 


then write to 


VANITY FAIR'S 


Bureau of 


New York Amusements 


The Bureau will tell you what plays are where, and who 
is playing in them, and what other plays by the same 
author have been successes. 


And it will, if you like, give you an outline of the plot. 


It will give you a calendar of musical events for the time 
that you expect to be in New York. 


It will direct you to any kind of restaurants that interest 
you, from those that serve strange and exotic foods in out 
of the way streets to the smartest uptown places that con- 
form to the Paris type. 


In fact the Bureau will plan luncheon and dinner at a dif- 
ferent place every day, and a new play every night of your 
stay in New York. 


There is no charge for this service 


& VANITY FAIR’S © 


Bureau of 
New York Amusements 


19 West 44th Street New York 


VANITY FAIR 


Etiquette for Dry Agents 


(Continued from page 39) 


and kiss you. This is not because she 
thinks you are George Washington; it 
is because she drank that eighth Bronx 
cocktail at dinner. 

And, right at this point is where most 
Dry Agents have displayed their ignor- 
ance of the usages of polite society, for 
most of them are wofully ignorant of 
the correct way to handle such a situa- 
tion. Your average Dry Agent, not be- 
ing accustomed to the ways of Younger 
Marrieds, is often confused upon being 
unexpectedly kissed, and in his confu- 
sion betrays his unfortunate lack of 
social training. 

The correct way to meet the above 
situation is based on the fundamental 
rule of all social etiquette—common 
sense. Return the lady’s kiss in an easy, 
natural manner and pass on. If she 
follows you, lead her at once to a quiet 
unoccupied corner of the club and 
knock her over the head with a chair or 
some other convenient implement. It 
has been found that this is the only 
effective way to deal with this type of 
woman and it is really only a kindness 
to her and her husband to keep her 
from embarrassing you with her atten- 
tions during the rest of the evening. 

After you have removed your coat, 
you should go to the ball room where 
you will find the dance in full swing— 
full being of course used in its common 
or alcoholic sense. Take your place in 
the stag line and don’t, under any cir- 
cumstances, allow anyone to induce you 


to cut in on any of the dancers. In the 
first place, you won’t be able to dance 
because Dry Agents, like Englishmen 
never can; secondly, if you try to dance, 
you are taking the enormous chance. 
especially at a masquerade, that the man 
who introduced you to your partner wil] 
disappear for the rest of the evening, 
leaving you with Somebody’s Albatross 
hanging around your neck. And, of all 
Albatrosses, the married one is perhaps 
farthest South—especially if she hap- 
pens to be a little tight and wants to 
talk about her husband and children, 

Your policy, therefore, should be one 
of complete non-partisanship. If you 
do not dance, do not let yourself be 
drawn into conversation, and do not, 
above all things, show any considera- 
tion for the host or hostess. By closely 
observing the actions of the men and 
women about you, by wandering down 
into the club bar, by peeking into the 
automobiles parked outside the club, you 
will probably be able to obtain suff- 
cient evidence of the presence of alcohol 
to justify a raid. And then, when you 
have raided the Glen Cove Country 
Club, you can turn your attention to the 
12,635,439 other clubs and _ private 
houses where the same thing is going 
on. And, if Mr. Volstead has a dress 
suit, you might take him with you, and 
show him just how beautifully Prohibi- 
tion is working and how enthusiastic 
the better classes of American society 
are about it. 


Have You Joined The Fascisti? 


(Continued from page 104) 


—must apply the principles of Fascism 
or destroy itself. The Fascisti must 
insist on the revival of the quaint old 
custom of family reunions on Sundays 
and Legal Holidays. This will cause a 
little confusion just at first, perhaps, 
as families are so broken up nowadays; 
and it will require plenty of social tact 
and careful planning to seat one’s first, 
second, and third husband’s relations 
at the Thanksgiving dinner-table. A 
suggestion has been submitted that sep- 
arate tables might obviate this difficuity, 
with children over fifteen choosing the 
parent with whom they care to sit. 
However this may be adjusted, the Fas- 
cisti firmly believe that there is no place 
like Home, be it ever so irregular, and 
that the old-fashioned, mid-day turkey 
dinner, followed by a nap with alli the 
windows tightly closed and a newspa- 
per laid lightly over the face, is one of 
the patriotic practices that the American 
Home of today cannot afford to neglect. 
Hoover ruined hospitality — Fascism 
must revive it. The formal, three-hour 


dinner must take its old place in our 
social life. Let our slegan be, as was 
our father’s before us—‘Say it with 
Food!” 

What hostess of today would not re- 
joice to see again the Bridge Party at 
which bits of social flotsam and jetsam, 
so to speak, could find a safe harbor at 
the Hearts or Euchre Table? Every- 
one’s calling-list contains at least four 
nit-wits (socially speaking) who could 
today ruin financially any Bridge table 
at which they were placed; and it is 
only under the splendid old system of 
the Hearts Table that one’s social obii- 
gations may be fulfilled without injury 
to the innocent bystanders. 

In conclusion, may we hope that the 
clever readers of this magazine will help 
us by sending suggestions for a cheer 
to be officially adopted at the Conven- 
tion, as our present hastily composed 
cry “Fascisti! Fasciti! Fascisa!” has 
frequently caused our meetings to be 
confused with those of the Hay Fever 
Association. 


Girl Climbing a Ladder 
After a Design by Harunobu 


By ArtTHuR Davison FICKE 


T°. seize the flower she thinks is fair 
She dances up the leaning stair 
As though on steps of golden air. 


And if she pass the flower by 
And chase instead a butterfly, 











Who could reproach her bitterly? 


She is a bird whose life is wings; 
She loves, a little, many things— 
Too swift to leave rememberings. 
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FRENCH 
Hand Made Furniture 


O SEE the craftsmen at work at their 

benches in our factory is to obtain a new 
understanding of the value of pride of work- 
manship. The furniture they fashion has 
individuality. Each piece is destined to be- 
come the cherished heirloom of some family 
which has learned to appreciate the finer things 





Branded underneath every piece, this mark 
is a guaranty of quality 


WmhM.A. FRENCH & Co. 


Interior Decorators Makers of Fine Furniture 


88 Eighth St.,So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 









Our Shelby table of walnut, in the Italian Renaissance style, illustrates the 
ability of our craftsmen to produce fine, hand-made furniture of authentic 
design at moderate cost. There is just a hint of antique atmosphere about 
the table, created by wearing down the sharp edges. 
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The Renault New Six 


Mechanical 
Perfection 


RENAULT SELLING BRANCH 


719 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. Plaza 2023-24 


- - Speed - - 
Hill Climbing Ability 





Graceful 


Lines 


SERVICE STATION 


47th St. & 11th Ave., New York 
Tel. Longacre 1070 
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Have You Seen 
the 


Window Screen 
that 


Rolls up like a Shade? 


In the Spring—no drudgery of replacing 
screens, no repairing or repainting. Just 
draw them down as you would a shade—in- 
stantly ready for duty. 


In the Fall—no need to put the screens away 
to gather rust and dust. Just slide them up 
as you would a shade—out of sight for the 
Winter. 


You can adjust the Hasting’s Rolup screen easily with- 
out cutting or marring your windows. When not in 
use the screen disappears into an inconspicuous case 
at the top of the window frame. 


The entire window is 
covered with a fine, 
transparent mesh, allow- 
ing perfect ventilation 
and vision at all times 
without admitting the 
smallest fly, mosquito 
or other insect. 


The Rolup cannot push 
out at the sides. Metal 
grips—a new patented 
idea—sliding in narrow 
slots, hold it tight to the 
woodwork of the win- 
dow. Blinds, awnings 
and casements can thus 
be easily adjusted. 


Write to us and 
ask for an esti- 
mate. If yoware 
building, see 


HASTING’S 


about Rolups. 


THE ROLUP SCREEN COMPANY 
410 East 32nd Street New York City 


Made of the fa- 
mous Monel 
Metal, the Rol- 
up never rusts 
or corrodes in 
any climate. 




















VANITY FAIR 


The Latest Social Menace 


(Continued from page 58) 


Rule 3. Never, under any provocation 
indulge in manual labor. 

Below was printed the Great Oath. 

“T do hereby solemnly swear, upon this 
the latest copy of the Social Register, 
to live as does our symboi, the Orchid, 
upon the sap of others, to preserve as 
far as possible my beauty and inutility, 
to borrow my perfume and loan only my 
presence, to obey always the rules of 
our order, and to otherwise so live that 
at my ultimate end it may be said of 
me “He was an Orchid.” 

And I do furthermore swear to divulge 
to none other than Brother Orchids any 
information regarding the Rules, Ritual, 
Signs, Symbols or Subterfuges of our 
Ancient Order, under penalties as fol- 
lows: 

1. To be struck formally upon the 
wrist by our leader, The Grand Choco- 
late Eclair. 

2. To be given a hard look by our 
vice-leader, Most Worshipful Cream 
Puff. 

3. To suffer the extreme penalty of 
Pee-loo, the Nameless Death. 

I finished my perusal of this section 
with horror. It was all too terrible. 
And “Pee-loo!” What could it mean? 
I have never known. Perhaps—some 
day—soon— 

Fascinated, I read on. Under the Sec- 
tion of Sign Language, were not only 
the symbols with their translations, but 
also methods for using them as well as 
other forms of communication by means 
of the handkerchief, the wrist-watch, 
the hat—I thought at once of the fuche 
sia-pink—and others. The graphic sig- 
nals interested me most. They cover 
practically every phase of what may be 


expected of a host or hostess. Put suce 
cinctly, some of the bits of information 
conveyed by this method are as fol. 
lows: 

1. Rotten bridge-player. Fine to play 
against. 

2. Jazz fiend. Makes you dance to 
Victrola after dinner. 


3. Dry: 

4. Cocktails ad lib. 

5. Pre-war everything. 

6. Literary. Marble-topped highboy, 

7. Greatein-theedark, N. B. (no 
brains). 

8. Opera addict. 

9. Reads her own poems. 

10. Super-zsthetic. Dances to an ac. 
companiment of perfumes. 

And so on. Methods for affixing these 
signs follow: 

How to pencil them upon a host’s 
shirt-front or a hostess’s back so that all 
Brother Orchids may get their cue at 
once; how they may be “flashed” by the 
cuff-language, etc. The book is a ver- 
itable mine of information. 

But I can go no further. The entire 
matter has been laid before our editorial 
board and a complete exposé will fol- 
low in a series of articles of which this 
is but the introduction. 

I will confess to but one weakness, I 
burned the fuchsia-pink in secret. I 
was afraid to wear it again in public. 
And even now, as I walk to and from 
my office, unidentified and probably se- 
cure I yet tremble lest from some un- 
expected source the Ancient Order of 
Orchids may visit upon me that last and 
most awful penalty of Pee-loo, that 
greatly feared, that horrible Nameless 
Death! 


A New Social Detective Bureau 
With Towser in Charge of the Bureau’s Work 


HE thief who once obtained em- 

ployment in the household of Mr. 

Hamilton Fish, in New York, and 
succeeded in stealing jewels valued at 
more than thirty thousand dollars has 
made full confession of his crime. It 
appears that he fooled a banker and 
also a member of the Prison Welfare 
Society—an organization of supposed 
experts in criminology—into giving him 
letters of recommendation; and he sub- 
sequently fooled his fellow-servants, and 
the Fish family, into the belief that he 
was a good and honest servant. 

But there was one member of the 
household he could not fool and that 
was the dog, Towser, who regarded him 
with suspicion from the very first. 

The thief has explained that all con- 
ciliatory advances on his part, all at- 
tempts to pat or stroke or “poor dog” 
him, were met by this expert in crimi- 
nology with an ominous show of the 
teeth. Whenever the ex-convict turned 
a covetous eye toward the room that 
contained the Fish jewels, the dog 
growled in such a threatening manner 
that the so-called butler was obliged 
to direct his gaze elsewhere. 

It was not until the family went to 
the country, taking the dog with them, 
that the thief’s opportunity came, and, 
on the return of his employer both he 
and the gems were among the missing. 

Following the example of detectives 


who have sought and obtained the bub- 
ble reputation in sensational detective 
cases, Towser might well set up in busi- 
ness for himself, and, as his abilities 
are not limited to a scent for prison- 
damp, he might specialize in “social” 
work. He has the same unerring in- 
stinct for the sins of society that he 
has for common thievery and can ren- 
der services fairly comparable with those 
of the plain-clothes man assigned to 
watch the wedding presents at a fash- 
ionable wedding. 

When summoned to an evening party 
he greets the ineligible or undesirable 
guest with a low growl, while, in the 
detection of bogus nobility, he is far 
superior to a copy of Debrett. 

But, at the approach of an eligible 
“parti” of the auriferous social strata, 
he fawns upon him as if he were 4 
mother with a marriageable daughter on 
her hands. The young man into whose 
lap Towser climbs may be regarded as 
a safe matrimonial venture. The dog 
has rare skill in weeding out visiting 
lists submitted to him for approval. 
parlour anarchist who recently thrilled 
a company of “interesting people, who 
do things” by his denunciation of capl- 
talistic greed was followedsinto the din- 
ing-room by the observant Towser and 
bitten in the calf of the leg while fur- 
tively pocketing a number of Corona 
cigars. 
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Adherence to a period style seldom achieves a room 
possessing real charm. It is rather the well consid- 
ered disposition of harmonious elements, the spar- 
ing use of color accents, and the subtle expression 
of personality, that give us enduring pleasure. 


H East 55th St 
‘New York 


J Vises Swift 


InreERtoR. DECORATIONS 
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Alexanders Dahliasd 


have withstood an expert process of 
selection and elimination extending 
over my thirty years of experience; are 
fully guaranteed to be true to name, 
and will keep you supplied with flowers 
from mid-summer to frost. 


~< Try This Collection for $1.00 Prepaid 


baa (Sure-to-bloom Tubers) 

FRANK A. WALKER, lavender-pink, Decora- 
tive type 

ROBERT BROOMFIELD, pure white, Show 

LIBELLE, purple Cactus 

ROSE-PINK CENTURY, pink, single 

VIVIAN, white and rose, Show 


My Catalog Is Free—Please Ask for It 


J. K. ALEXANDER 


Largest Dahlia Grower in the World 
465-475 Central St., East Bridgewater, Mass. 








“The Dahlia King” 




















REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS 
Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
~~» in fact the entire body or any part 

7 wivewearing © Dr. Walter’s inedicated 


Reducing Rubber Garments 















Anklets for reducing 
and shaping the ankles 
$7.00 per pair; 
extra high $9.00 
Send ankle measuree 
ment when ordering 





wt. f 


Send for Illustrate? Booklet 














Man’s Belt allhheavy cub- Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
Bust Red 6.00 
=s pee ow on 353 Fifth Avenue New York Chin Suleser S50 








Entrance on 34th Street 3rd Door East 




















HOME SUGGESTION BOOK 


FREE COPY 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


Practical ideas for home decoration. 
Attractive treatments for kitchens, 
bathrooms, drawing rooms, porches, 
halls and all parts of the house. 


Showing the right use of Tiles—the 
enduring decorative material. Beau- 
tiful illustrations give ideal color and 
decorative combinations. 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1266 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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WE po NoT know of one LAFayeTTE owner who 
has failed to drive his car more than ten thousand 
miles the first year . . . What better evidence could 
there be of the charm of LAFayerre performance? 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Wars Aill Inpianapous 


VANITY FAIR 

















THE CAREY PRINTING C 


Carry Cap = 


New YorK 














Open with the Patented Opening ‘Tab 
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FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
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